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A  SHORT 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


I.— RACES   OK   imiTAIX 

If  we  glance  at  a  map  of  Europe   we  shall  sei.    that 
Great  Britain  is  an  island,  and  that  it  is  sei,arated  from 
the  continent   by  two   bodies  of   water  :    one, 
the  North   Sea  or  (iernian   Ocean  ;   tlie  other.    Mdthe 
tlie  English    C'hainiel,      These   two    bodies    of    Continent, 
water  meet  at  a  narrow  passage,  known  as  tlie  Straits  of 
Dover,   lying  between  Dover  on  the  coast  of  Kent,   and 
Calais  on  the  French  shore.     Between  Calais  and  Dover 
the  distance  is  not  over  twenty-one  miles :  indeed,  so  close 
do  the  two  seem,  that  standing  on  the  heights  of  Dover 
on  a  clear  day,  it  is  not  dinicult  to  discern  across  the 
water  the  outline  of  the  French  shore  on  the  other  side. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  at  one   time   the  island  of  (ireat 
Britain  formed  jjrobably  a   part  of  the  continent,   but 
became  separated  by  the  gradual  subsiding  of   the  land 
which  now  forms  the  bed  of  the  sea  under  the  Strait-s  of 
Dover.     Such  a  phenomenon,   if  it  occurred,  took  place 
ages   befor(.  history  liegins.      We  know  of  Great  Britain 
only  as  an  island,   the  south-eastern  shore  lying  within 
seeing  distance  of  the  continent  and  easily  reached,  even 
in  small  boats,  from  the  other  side. 
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If  Wf  turn  now  fn-.m  a  map  of  Kiirope  to  a  luiip  of 
till'  British  IkIcs,  we  shall  l)e  able  to  form  somc3  idea  of 
Physical        "'*'"*  ^'^'"'^^  Britain,  or  more  i)artipularly  Kng- 

o/BriUln  ^''"'^'  '''  ''*'''■  ^"^'"8'-'  ix-opli',  who  live  by 
"•  fishing  and  hunting,  usually  make  tlii'ir  homes 
along  tlie  shore  of  the  sea  or  along  the  hanks  of  rivers 
and  streams.  Rivers  were  the  earliest  highways  known 
to  i>rimitive  man.  England,  it  will  be  seen,  is  well  sup- 
l)lied  with  these  natural  higlnvays.  From  the  eastern 
shore  a  large  number  of  rivers  lead  into  the  interior  of  the 
island  :  rivers  that  wind  their  way  at  first  through  low 
marsliy  soil,  but  rise  in  the  end  through  dense  forests  to 
the  hilly  country  in  which  they  have  their  source.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  western  shore  :  there,  only  one  long 
river  is  to  be  found  ;  the  rest  are  small  in  comparison. 
None  but  small  rivers,  too,  find  their  way  to  the  south. 
England,  taken  as  a  whole  then,  has  three  very  uneiiual 
river  systems,  the  eastern  system  draining  by  far  the  larger 
half  of  the  island.  The  land  tlius  watered  is  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  By  the  time  that  our  history  commences 
much  of  tlio  soil  had  been  cleared  and  put  to  agricultural 
ust'S.  In  fact,  the  first  i)eople  in  Britain  of  whom  there 
is  any  definite  record  pursued  agriculture  in  aildition  to 
hunting  and  fishing. 

The  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  England,  ihe  region 
of  the  river  valleys,  is  sometimes  level,  sometimes  undu- 
Wales,  Scot-  '"^'i'lg  '"  character.  But  as  we  go  west 
land  and  towards  Wales,  or  north,   towards  t^eotlana, 

we  find  a  continuous  range  of  hills  which 
form  at  once  a  sort  of  baek.«jne  to  th.e  island  and  a  water- 
shed for  the  different  river  systems.  Parts  of  Wales  and 
parts  of  Scotland  are  ■'•cry  mountainous.  Ireland  lies  to 
the  west  of  Wales,  across  St.  George's  Channel. 
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Whi'n  we  come  to  ask  tlie  question :  Who  were  iietually 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  liritaiii?  we  have  to  eoii^ss  that 

no   clear  answer  can   Iw  given,       We  know    „,.  »  „      , 
,  "      .  What  People 

ttiat  at  some  quite  remote  jienod  the  original  First  Lived 
inhabitants  were  driven  to  the  western  jmrt  '"Britain? 
of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  a  people  who  crossed  over 
from  the  continent.  Traces  of  the  latter  survive  to  the 
jiresent  day  among  the  Irish  and  the  Iligbland  Seoteli. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  language,  known  as  the 
Gaelic,  which  is  a  blanch  of  the  larger  group  of  languages 
known  as  the  Celtic.  For  eoiivenieiice  these  iirst  invaders 
may  he  called  tlie  Oaels.  They  did  not  remain  undis- 
turbed in  their  neiv  honv  for  another  host  of  invaders 
crossed  over  from  the  continent  and,  in  turn,  drove  them 
westward.  The  new  invaders  sjjoke  also  a  Celtic  language, 
and  thiy  called  themselves  Britons.  They  established 
themselves  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  but  remained 
in  close  communication  with  their  kindred  and  their  old 
home  on  the  continent.  Their  kindred  lived  in  Gaul 
(modem  Trance)  and  could  be  rea<'be(l  easily  by  the  short 
passage  across  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Britons  after  they  left  the 
continent  comes  from  a  few  tireek  travellers  and  writers. 
A   Greek  trading  colony   once    flourished  at 

Massilia,  in  Gaul,  hv  the  site  of  the  present    *''*  S"."'^ 
••       I  Til         'u  ,      ,,    ,.  *■"!  Bntons. 

city  of  Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Greek  travellers  from   Massilia   penetrated   the  northern 

parts  of  Gaul  (Latin  (iallia)  and  one  or  two  crossed  the 

water  to  England  (330  b.c).      The  Greek  merchants  of 

Massilia  hoped  to  be  able  to  trade  with  Britain. 

But  tlie  power  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Jlediterranean  was 

destined  to   be  displaced  by  that  of  the  Romans,   who, 

after  bringing  the   Mediterranean  countries  un<l(r  their 
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sway,  Htarted  t,  extend  their  frontier  northward  into 
Kurope.  A  long  series  of  wars  hrought  the  frontier  of 
Brit«n  ud    *'>«  ll'man  Empire  to  the  Danube  and  the 

Emp?"""  ^yT\  ^"  '•"'  '»"^'"">="t  "f  c„n,,uest  on., 
"f  the  best  known  wars  is  tliat  which  .hr'us 
<  .esar  waged  for  the  subjugation  of  (Jaul,  and  it  is  in 
mnneetion  with  this  war  tliat  th,.  Iirit<,ns  Hrst  saw  a 
Roman  army  land  upon  their  shons.  Ca.sar  foun.l  tlmt 
the  Britons  were  sending  men  and  supphes  to  their 
kmsfolk  aeross  tl>e  channel,  and  he  determined  to  sZ 
this,  ev..n  though  it  meant  taking  an  army  across  the 
channel  to  Britain. 

Caesar  made  two  attempts  to  strike  terror  i,if„  tlie 
Bntons  .•  the  first  in  the  year  r,r,,  the  second  in  th..  y.ar 
The  '"t  "■'■■      On  the   first  occasion   he   t.,ok  an 

the  channel.     The  Britons  opposed  his  lan.l- 
ing  with  a  spirited  resistance.     Showers  .,f  darts  n.a.le  it 
d.fhcult  for  the  Ii.,n,an  sol.liers  '      gain  the  sh.>rc  from 
their  boats,  and  once  on  land  tb,  y  had  to  encounter  the 
furious  onset  of  the  Britons,  who  used  a  war  chariot  with 
knives  on  the  wheels,  driving  with  these  into  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.     Ca.sar  saw  that  to  gain  his  ..bjcct  a  lar.',.r 
arn  y  w.,uld  be  necessary;  he  accordinglv  withdr,.w  within 
a  f..w  weeks  aft..r  landing.      He  return...!  to  Britain  the 
summer  foll,„ving  with  an  army  almost  thr,.e  tin...s  as 
arge  as  the  first.     He  succeed..d  in  driving  the  Brit.n.s  in'- 
and  and  in  defeating  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  the  Catuvallauiii 
se,.  map,  p.  8),  that  held  the  other  tribes  .,f  that  part  .,f 
tlie  island  in  subjection.      After  54  n....  Oesar  did  not 
return  to  Britain,  and  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  no 
Koman  army  erosse.l  the  channel.     The  Britons  remained 
unmolested.      The  only  re.sult  of  C.t.sars  two  visits  w-.s 
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to  make  Roman  morchaiita  more  interested  in  Britain, 
imd  in  tlic  trallic  tlioy  could  carry  on  with  the  natives.' 
But  early  in  the  Brst  century  of  our  era,  one  of  the 
lioman  emperors,   Claudius,  decided  to  begin  the  actual 
con(|uest  of  Britain,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  pr,.at  lioman  empire.     The  task  was  not    STthTlioSln 
an  ea.>iy  one,  for  the  Britons   defended  their    ^^P'"- 
lands  and   homes   with   spirit  and  bravery.      The  year 
•13  A.].,  saw  the  first  Homan  legion  cro.ss  the  channeland 
establish  itself  in  the  island.     It  did  not  gain  nmch  more 
than  a  foothold.     Other  legions  followed,  and  led  by  the 
ablest  Roman  generals,  began  the  gradual  con<iuest  of  the 
natives.      They  s])read  their  authority  from  tlie  east  to 
the  west,  and  from  the  south  to  the  north  ;  but  it  was  not 
tdl  the  year  S4  A.n.  that  all  of  the  present  Kufland  and 
Wales   fell  completely  under  Roman  swav.      Into  Scot- 
land,   north   of   the  Clyde   and   the    Forth,    the    Roman 
generals  could  not  i)enetrate.     Here  th(^  wild  tribesmen, 
known  as  the  Caledonians  (see  map,  j).  S),  not  onlv  held 
their   own    but  kept  up  attacks   upon    tlie  Britons   who 
sulunitted  peacefully  to  Rom.-in  rule.     To  hold  these  fier   . 
warriors  in  check  two  long  militarv  walls  were  built.    T    .■ 
more  northerly  stretched  from  the  Clvde  to  the  Forth,  and 
was  named  after  the  Emperor  Antoninus  who  completed  it 
(see  ma),,  p.  S).     The  southern,  name<l  after  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  ran  from  the  Sohvay  to  the  Tvne.     Remains  of 
these  long  walls,  and  of  other  large  stone  structures  erected 
by  the  Romans  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

The  Romans  remained  in  Britain  and  governed  it  until 
the  year  410  a.d.,  that  is,  for  more  than  three    „ 
hundred    and    fifty    years.       While   they   re-    oS^me- 1 
mained,  Britain  was  a  Roman  province,  with    "'  ^ntti-- 
ii  governor  and  an  army  of  soldiers.     The  soldiers  were 
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diHtri butRl  „ver  tlic  c.untry  in  a  Horic«  of  military  ca.niw 
niul  the  raniiis  were  aU  conn<.ot..(l  l.v  wcll-l.uilt  militorv 
roads.      A  glance  at  th-  map  (p.  8)  will  nhow  where  thm- 
camps  were  situat..,!,  and  h<.«-  the  roads  joining  them 
sim-ad  like  a  network  over  the  island.     Towns  grew  up 
around  the  places  .when-  the  soldiers  were  living,  and  some 
of  these  tow.,s  are  flourishing  cities  of  the  present  dav 
their  names  indicating  tluir  Roman  origin.     Such  are  ' 
Lnicoln,  Colchester,   E.xeter,  St.  Albans,  Chester,  London' 
and  others  (see  map,  p.  H).      I„  these  towns  might  have 
been  found  large  stone  buildin,i;s  such  as  the  Romans  were 
used  to  m  Itrdy.     Here  Roman  civilisation  flourished  ; 
here,  too,  stood  Christian  churches,  spreading  Christianitv 
among  the  native  Britons,  who  slowly  forsook  the  savage 
rites  taught  them  by  their  own  priests,  the  Druids      Lon- 
dmium,  the  modern  London,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Thames 
was  the  centre  of  .ommerce,  and  Eboracum,  the  modem 
lork,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 

As  for  the  Britons,  their  position  under  the  Romans 
wab  not  fortunate.  At  first  they  struggle.1  to  keep  their 
Decline  of  '"''^1"-'"<'"1«<'.  ""'l  often  broke  out  into  in- 
the  Britons,  ''"'"reetion  against  their  foreign  concjuorors.  In 
the  year  fil  a. a,  while  the  Romans  were  still 
engaged  in  subduing  the  natives,  a  British  queen,  Boadicea 
by  name,  headed  a  revolt,  and  her  followers  sacked  three 
towns  and  massacred,  it  is  said,  70,000  Romans  The 
Romans  avenged  this  outbreak  with  a  fearful  slaughter  of 
Britons,  and  Boadicea  only  escaped  death  at  the  hands 
of  her  enemies  by  herself  taking  poison.  But  outbreaks 
of  this  kmd  were  less  frequent  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
island  was  complete.  In  the  end  the  Britons  settled 
down  quietly  under  their  Roman  conquerors  and  became 
peaceful   subjects.     They  came   under  the  influence  of 
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Itcpiimn  civili/jition.  But  thin  wan  iiol  iilUigi'tliiT  ii  Ixncfii. 
Tlic  lioiniins  forced  the  Urito;m  to  alpaiuloii  tlicir  lifr  of 
|)liinilcr  luul  fiKlitinx.  Thus  thi-y  hist  tlic^  art  of  war,  aiwl 
cMlHTially  the  art  of  Kulf-ili'fence.  Within  two  giiicrations 
after  the  coiKiuewt,  scarcely  any  warriors  were  to  l)e  fouml 
among  them.  When  sava(?e  trihes  from  tlie  north  oF 
Hadrian's  wall,  or  from  Ireland,  attacked  the  Hritons,  the 
Roman  soldiers  drove  them  off,  so  there  was  little  need  of 
the  Britons  to  kee])  up  the  art  of  fighting. 

Had  the  Romans  continued  to  stay  in  the  island  the 
Britons  niiglit  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  their 
warlike  qualities.      But  the  Roman  cmi)ire,    ^^ 
which  at  one  time  governed  almost  the  whole    withdraw 
civilized  world,  hegan,  ahout  the  year  400,    '™'»' Bn**'"- 
to  show  signs  of  going  to  pieces.    Whole  trihes  and  nations 
of  German  people  were  breaking  across  the  frontier,  along 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.      The  soldiers  in  Britain  were 
needed  on  the  continent.      In  the  year  410  the  Roman 
emperor  withdrew  them    from   the    island,    leaving  the 
Britons  unprotected.     In  vain  the  Britons  implored  the 
soMieis  not  to  leave  them.     The  emi)eror,  to  whom  they 
sent  an  appeal,  could  give  them  no  help.      No  Roma- 
soldier  could  he  siiarcd.     The  Britons,  left  to  themselves, 
could  only  await  the  onset  of  the  hostile  tribes  from  whon'i 
they  had  so  long  been  protected  by  the  Romans.     They 
had  now  every  reason  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ability 
to  fight  and  to  defend  themselves. 

After  the  Romans  had  remained  in  Britain  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  would  have  left  some  traces  of  their  occu-    Romw 
pation  behind.     For  three  hundred  and  fifty    O^'opit'o"- 
years  the  Romans  had  governed  Britain.     Think  what 
three  centuries  and  a  half  may  mean  !     Yet  in  all  that 
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loiiK  eiHX^h,  v«rv  little  that  tho  Romanx  did  hn»  come 

down  tu  UH.     Once  in  a  while  a  farmer,  ploughing  his 

fleUl,  or  workmen  excnvitting  for  a  buildin)(,  will  turn  U|i 

a  coin  that  datoD  back  to  Roman  tiniex.    We  still  piemrve 

the  rcniaiimof  Roman  wallH,  and  of  a  few  iitone  buildinjg. 

Wo  8till  use  parts  of  the 

old   Roman    roads    that 

nerved  as  means  of  rapid 

communication    between 

one    military    poxt    and 

another.      A   few  of  the 

milestones  that  measured 

off    the    distance    from 

camp  to  camp  may  yet 

be    seen.      But    almost 

nothing   else   can   we 

point  to  as  evidence  that 

Roman      .soldiers      once 

ruled  the  island.     Fven 

the    Christian     religion, 

which  the   Britons   had 

embraced,  was  driven  with  them  to  the  westward,  to  the 

mountains    of  Wales  and   the  shores  of   Ireland,  when 

the    next  invaders  came  from    the   ccitinent;    indeed, 

Christianity    almost    perished,    save    for    a    few    Celtic 

monasteries   that  survived   the  Saxon  concjuest.      Thus 

did    Roman    influence    crumble    away   as    soon  as   the 

Roman  legions  withdrew  to  the  continent. 

The  Britons  were  not  long  left  in  peace.      They  were 
attacked   liy   the  I'icts  from  beyond  Hadrian's 
wall,    and   by   the   Scots,   a  people   who  came    sJjJ","^ 
first  from   Ireland,    but    afterwards   settled    in 
the  Bouth-west  of  Scotland,   giving   their  name  to  the 


Roman  Milestone  (eroctod  by  HadrUn) 
now  in  Leicester  Museum 
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eiHiiitry.     'I'liu  iinwiirlikc  Bi'itoim,  in  uiiIit  to  drive  them 

buck,  inviti'il  this  lu'lp  of  wairic)i-s  from   tlin  nortlu-ni 

bIioith  of  (iuniiuiiy.     TIiIm  Iril  to  ii  new  liivaHlon,  that  of 

the  SaxoiiH,  iiitieh  iiioru  tcrrililu  I'.uxn  thitt  of  the  KoiiiunH. 

It  is  Haid  that  the  Krat  coiiiei'N  were  eoininiinileil  by  two 

leiulerH,  Hen>;iHt  niid  Horsii.     Horxii  wiw  kllleil  iti  Imttle 

juxt  after  tlieir  arrival,  but  HenjjiMt  entab- 

T*"  ?*"^«      li«hed  liiiiiself  in  Kent.     He  won  followed 

by   otlier   leaclerH   anil   other    banils,   Konie 

being  JuteH  from  .Ititland  or  Denmark,  otherH  KaxonH 

from  the  land   by  thi^  moutli  of  the  Elbe,  and  others 


♦"^^ 


Hmxuii  !4wor(]i.     Fruin  exaiiiplel  In  tlie  biUlih  M 

Angles  from  Schleswij;.  Bnt  these  were  all  similar  in 
raee  and  language;  they  s|M>ke  what  has  turned  by 
degrees  into  our  own  tongue — English. 

They  were  Herce  warriors,  and  the  Britons  could  not 
stand  before  them.  They  worshipped  heathen  goils; 
they  hated  and  destroyed  towns;  they  spared  none,  and 
took  no  captives.  The  Britons  fled  westwards  before 
them,  leaving  behind  little  trace  of  their  habits  or  their 
laiguage.  As  each  piece  of  the  country  was  torn  from 
them,  it  was  formed  into  a  new  ,S«.\on  kingdom.  The 
names  of  the  shires  tell  us  this:  Essex,  Sr  Hex,  Wessex 
are  the  settlements  of  the  East,  South,  and  West  Saxons; 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  the  North  and  South  folk  of  the 
Angles;  while  Northumbria  was  the  realm  north  of  the 
Humber  and  Merci.-!  the  "  march "  or  border  country 
next  to  the  Britons, 

The  first  inviniers  had  come  in  449;   it  was  not  till 
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120  years  later  that  the  Britons  were  driven  completely 
Baltterf  !»  the  west.     A  great  victory  at  Dyrha.u 

^'oSto"'  w  ^  """^^^'^-^hire,  let  Ceawlin,  King  of  the 
^^Chau,.  West  Saxons,  reach  the  Severn;  andanother 
at  Chester,  some  thirty  years  latoi-  ov 
tended  the  power  of  Ethelfrith.  King  of  NorThumb ria  to 
the  western  sea.  Henceforward  the  Britons  or  wJls^ 
in^lZr  ^-  "'.  "•'  '"'''''''  ^"«d  ^hem,  were  split 
IndStrlthnlTl'  P''^'^; '^"^""'g  in  Cornwall,  wl, 

between  hJ^RKK^  '"?'  u'^'"^  "■°^'  ''^  "^"^  ^««te™  co«« 
Between  the  Ribble  and  the  Clyde 

i'ke  ,ace,  but  these  wild,  wariike  men  are  our  own 
Saxon  In-  ''"'='ft°'-8.  and  we  must  see  more  closely  what 
rtitution..  we  have  got  from  them.  One  thing  has  been 
m,.„K  •nentioned  already-our  language.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  that.      These  rude  tavfges.  when  they 

w.th1h:"'TK«::^^^'"''^  «°'-  •'t  Eb^sfl;et.  broS 

Ser  wh^ehl  ^'"":"^.°^  "'°«'  "*  '^e  institutions 
undei  which  the   country  is  governed  to-day. 

Ihe  first  thing  to  remark  is  that  the  Saxons  were  a 

FKwlom.    P*°P'e  who  thought  much  of  freedom      The 

power   of   a   king  or  chief    was    very   much 

ights  against  him  as  he  had  against  them  " 

following  on  this  we  have  their  love  for  governincr 

themselves  by  an  assembly.     It  wa«  an  assembly  onil 

Gov«,n.«t        T      f!   m-rn- the  "folk   moot  "'-that 

by  AisonWy.     chose  the  king  or  leader.     It  was  in  the 

cus-sed  and  decided"'Tn  tttf  '"  ^'T  ■"*'"''"  ^'"^  '^'- 
"  no  man  H.Vf  f   1    u        •  \     «88«"ibly  we  are  t/>id  that 

command"      A  ^'  ^l  '"'I  '  P"'^"'*'^"'  ''"'  '^«  ''""''^  ""' 
command  .     And   the    Saxons   carried    their   love   for 

assemblies   further.      Not   only  did   they  have  "folk 

*  AFoot  means  a  meeting'. 
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moots",  which,  when  the  firet  small  kingdoms  in  Eng- 
land  were  changed  into  shires,  became  "shire  moots^'. 
but  they  atterwards  set  up  hundred  moots  and  township 
moots  tor  the  smaller  subdivisions  called  hundreds  and 
townshir.  These  assemblies  not  only  decided  local 
questions,  but  they  formed  courts  of  jusLe;  so  that  we 
see  here  another  n.ark  of  onr  national  character,  the  lo!e 

like^fhT'f  ""'  r™  '•^r;'*'"''^     ™'  '«  ""  something 
like  the  system  ot  assemblies  we  now  have-the  District 
and  County  Councils,  witii  the  sovereign  assernbly  o 
Parliament  at  the  head.  =c'iiuiy  or 

We  shall  Knd  the  origin  of  Parliament  also  among  the 
Saxons.  As  the  kingdoms  grew  too  large  for  alf  he 
freemen  to  assemble,  the  place  of  the  folk 
moot  was  taken  by  tiie  As-sembly  of  the  Wise  ''''"  ^"*"- 
Men  or  the  Witan.  In  it  sat  the  "  aldermen  ".  the  rulers 
of  the  sh.res,  and  the  "thegns"  or  chiefs  of  the  kS 
body-guard,  who  were  the  nobles  and  great  land-ownem 
ot  the  time;   and  in  later  days,  when  the  Church  was 

tt:  S'  ^hiS"''  ""^  T'''''''''^  and  birht^s^ 

llrds  t  rliff  ^^/  somewhat  resembled  our  House  of 
l^rds,  It  differed  indeed  from  Parliament,  for  there  were 
no  Commons  to  represent  the  people.  But  it  wielded 
manyot  the  powers  which  Parliament  wields  now  It 
made  laws  It  was  consulted  about  affairs  of  staTe  on 
ques  ions  ot  peace  and  war,  of  treaties,  of  reliln'  t 
could  elect  a  king,  it  could  depose  a  king.      ^  ' 

t..l  A,  "\  '%*"'■  ''"^'^  ^^«  *^"''  Parliament  refusing 
to  aMow  Charles  I  to  make  laws  and  govern  at  his  w  f 

Henry  VIII  s  day.s,  or  offering  the  crown  of  England 
as  It  offered  It  to  William  III,  or  deposing  a  king  at" t 
dep<«ed  Richard  II  we  may  rememlir  thft  it  wa!  only 
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II—THE  COMING  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

The  Saxon  invasion  seemed  a  change  for  the  worse 

UiKlor  Roman  rule  the  Britons  had  bee,"  united,  M.^^ 

The  Saxon.    «"<!  Christian.   The  Saxons  divided  the  coun- 

H«.hn,..        try  atresh,  and   brought  with   them   endless 

into   deoHvT  °'f '   they  allowed  towns  to  go 

Ind  Thr'AllThr"   '"'''''"■^'  "--''iPPi"^   Wod^n 

that  thZ'  "P?*''"""  '"  ^^""  f'*^°"'-  "t  «i^t  is 

Sle  lerrh  "  T'T  'HfT  ^"^''^  """'  '^e  Britons 

t^m?Z  T  V  ^  '""""V   ^"''''''  *'''""  Britain  was  for  a 

time  lost  to  Europe.     It  had  been  a  prosperous  Romai! 

province,  but  rum  came  over  it.     It  returned  to  the  dark 

and  savage  .^.te  from  which  the  Romans  had  raised  it 

Rome,  howover,  was  to  conquer  it  afresh;    this  tLcthe 

conquest  was  not  to  be  made  by  Roman  legions    or  a 

Ko^n  CC'   '"'  ''  "°'"-    ■"'-'°-^-   ^-   '•>: 

Beitha,  a  Chn.sfan  princess  from  France.  The  Pope  at 
The  Mission  this  time.  Gregory  the  Great,  saw  that  this 
ifAuicustme.  offered  a  chance  of  converting  the  heathen 
sf.nr,r  1,  *'*''?"«■  Fvery  one  knows  the  familiar 
h?Hd  se  /"""^/''r'?''  *•"'  «'«— -ket  at  Ron  e 
asked  vhen  ..";;"'  ^""'""'■''i  ■^''""«  ^"^"^ing  there;  he 
-"N,l  An  T  "r^y/r'-  ""'^  ''"'  '"'''  'hey  were  Angles 

be  sun^  ;n  fh         .       .  '^T,"'  *'"'  '■^•'•y-     "  A"el"ia  shall 
Dt  sung  ,n  the  realm  of  ^lla  ",  said  Gregory      When  he 

-  Zlntrutr  7'W'  ""'"^  *°  kV  the  prii!: 

of  foitvS  •         J''  '""'  ^"«"««"^  •'"•1  '*  band 

Ebbsfleltfh      ""'"',  '°  '''■"'''"•     ^"  ^97  they  landed  at 

S  laSd  a  r'^  ^i'''  r'''"''  "'-■"^'^^  ""-^  >>■«  Saxons 
naa  landed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
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King  Ethelbert  was  soon  converted,  and  his  Nulijects 
followed  his  example,  so  that  Kent  was  the  Hrst  Saxon 
kingdom  to  become  Chiistian.  Then,  just  as 
a  Frankish  princess  had  given  the  elinnce  of  Conversion 
sending  a  mission  to  Kent,  so  a  Kentish  pi  in-  "«'»"«'• 
cesa,  Ethelburga,  who  married  Kdwin,  King  of  Northum- 
bria,  carried  another  missionary,  Paulinns,  to  the  north. 
The  last  great  stand  for  lieatlienisni 
was  made  by  Penda,  King  of  Mereia, 
but  after  thirteen  years  of  fighting  lie 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  soon  after  his 
death  his  subjects  also  became  Chris- 
tians. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  monks  were 
not    the    only   missionaries    at   work. 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  in    f^/^ 
the    Roman    ihiyn,    and    now    Scottish 
from  the  Celtic  peoples  came    Monks. 
a   fresh    stream    of    missionaries.      St. 
Aidan,  a  Scot,  came  from  the  Abbey  of 
lona  and  .set  up  ,•   r.ionastery  at  Lindis- 
farne.    His  ,.im  was  "to  teach  no  other- 
wise than  he  and  his  followers  lived  ", 
and    the    simple,   go<]ly   habits   of    his   monks   showed 
everyone  what  Christians  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  Celtic  and  Roman  mi,ssi(,n- 
aries  were  striving  for  the  same  good  object,  they  could 
not  quite  agree.  The  Celtic  Church  did  not 
aeknovvledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  S^J".*^ "' 
Church,  and  the  two  diflTered  alx)nt  some  small  *'""'''• 
points.  One  was  the  date  on  which  Easter  should  fall. 
In  664  a  Synod  was  lield  at  Whitby  to  oonsidi  r  the 
matter.  The  Scottish  bishoj-i  Colman  supported  the  prac- 
tice which  his  church  had  received  from  St  Columba,  its 


St.  Martin's  Cross.  lona 
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^^d"^"0s^J":f-t^"  "''^'f  ^'P°°-  '°°^  'he  Roman 
side.     Oswy    the  king,  asked  Colman   if   the   keys  of 

g.vej  to  Peter.  Col mait  replied,  "No".  "Then"  said 
the  king  "if  Peter  is  the  door-keeper  I  wiu' n,!:^ 
contradict  h.m.  lest  when  I  come  to  the  gates  hi 
ho^d  be  none  to  open  them  "-and  so  he  decided  o^ 
the  Roman  practice.  His  decision  wa«  important  Had 
he  decided  the  other  way  it  would  ha-  3  cut  Britain  off 
u-om  joining   with   the   re.t  of   Europe   in  mattei^  of 

Tnteni"    "J^'k  ''"''  ^'''  "^  "'">-'  '^^  -vilizTtion 
and  learning  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Rome  gave  . 

w«i  nnf       f  /**"  """^  °"'  '"  P™<='''=«  ""d  be"*-?,  but  it 
was  not  united  or  organized.    As  the  country  was  divided 

■nieodofe,a7.   '°'°  ^^^^'a'  kingdoms  men  did  not  speak 

o\  one  church,  but  of  many.     The  work  of 

uuiting  all  churchmen  under  one  ehurch  and  one  heal 

ch(»en  by  the  pope  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  H^ 
divided  the  land  into  dioceses,  gave  each  bishop  K,  own 
district  to  manage,  and  held  national  synods  in  which  aU 
who  came  thought  of  themselves  no  longer  as  men  o 

u'LiS;!  ""'"'  -  ^^--'  ^"^  -  -^-  of  o- 

couLrj  '^''  l"'.**"'  ?™'^  °f  "'^  conversion  upon  our 
country,  the  hrst  is  here.     A  united  church  gave  the 

A  United  ^'"'■V?'^  f"'  *  "'"'•'d  P«°P'e;  Union  under  one 
Church,  are  1  bishop  accustomed  men  to  think  of  union 
fl,         ■    ""'^«';,0"«  king;  if  they  were  alike  in  relieion 

we  shall  see  that  this  soon  came  to  pass;  the  old  petty 
Kingdoms  died  out  or  were  absorbed.'until  one  kingd",^ 
Tfl  P^  Wessex-became  the  kingdom  of  England 

an  example  of  pea^e.    Among  the  .(axons  men  had  been 


THE   BAPTISM  OF   ETHELBERT   KING   OF   KENT 

BV   ST.  AUGUSTINE   AT  CANTERBURV.   IN    5g7 
From  ite  P.,in,inB  by  W    Dye..  R  A.,  m  >l,c  Houst  of  LotiH 
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chiefly  thouj;Iit  of  for  thi'ir  valour.  Theirs  was  the  ruU- 
of  iiiij;lit;  little  wiw  tlioiic;'  t  of  right.  Even  murder 
ini<;ht  he  iitoned  fo-  liy  payment  of  ii  tine.  But 
till-  monks  ami  ^  nsli  prie.stH  lived  peiieel'ul  m*'^''"'' 
lives:  they  taught  timt  doing  one's  duly  at  "  '''* 
home  w:is  better  than  seeUiiig  adventures  aliroad;  that  it 
was  better  to  forgive  an  enemy  than  to  overeonie  him; 
that  a  man  should  stiive  to  be  loved 
rather  than  feared.  Thus  the  Church 
began  a  better  system  of  law  in  Kng- 
hmd.  lnst(;ad  of  eompensating  for  acts 
of  violence  by  money,  it  made  wrong- 
doers atone  for  them  by  penance. 


old  Woodfii  rliurcli  of  Orefii8tenil.  Enaex.     Orawn  1748.    Tlie  Kast  eod 
is.-ui  Aiiulo-NinFuiiii  a'lilltii'ii. 


To  the  Church,  tix),  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  our 
learning.  The  Abbey  of  Whitby  found  shelter  for  a 
cowherd  who  lia<l  becomi-  a  monk.  This  man  (.^ 
wa.s  Caedmon,  the  first  Knglish  poet.  His  664;  and 
great  religious  poem  seemed  to  tho.se  of  his  Bwltii^SS. 
time  to  he  sent  direct  from  heaven.  Hede,— the  '  Vener- 
able Bede'  is  the  respectful  title  that  has  l«'en  bestowed 
on  him, — another  monk,  is  a  type  of  the  great  teachers 
whom  the  Cli\n-eh  gave  us.  "  My  constant  pleasure",  he 
■says,  ■'  lay  in  learning,  or  t<'aching,  or  writing."  At  his 
school  of  Jarrow  six  hundred  monks  le.Trned  from  him. 
He  was  our  first  historian:  and,  indeed,  it  is  he  who  tells 
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US  almost  a  1  we  know  of  this  tin.e.  More  tl.an  this  he 
tmns  .ted  mo  Enfjlish  St.  John's  Gospel,  de.ot  n"  tte 
lost  .lays  of  h,s  life  tothe  task.     He  'v,us  ur.re.l  t^  r  „I 

saying.  I  don  t  want  my  boys  to  rea,l  a  lie,  or  to  work 
to  no  purpose  when  I  am  gone  ".  When  the  lasl  elT^ter 
of  the  Gospel  w,w  Hnished  the  great  scholar  died        ^ 

n,en"thrp,"  k"  """^  '^'^"''"^  '>'P«-  f™"'  '""»"K  the 
men  the  ClMirch  gave  us  was  Dunstan.      He  t„o  was 

Dun.Un,Afch-     «   monk,  but  while   Bcdo  was  a  .scholar 

CaoSb°'ry,%0.    '^'"""""    ^    "°*    ""'>'   "    '^^'"^^^   but   a 
statesman  also.     He  was  the  adviser  of 

with  the^  k,ng  on  campaigns  against  the  Danes;  he  keot 
«>e  royal  tre,.surs.  As  in  a.ldition  he  was  Archbishop  o 
Canterbury,  we  can  understand  that  he  wa.s  the  1st 
powerful  map  i„  the  kingdom.  He  .vas  the  tinst  m,  n  to 
be  great  both  a.  a  cleric  and  as  a  statesman.  But  here 
were  many  who  followed  in  his  steps.  In  fact  unti  the 
reign  o  Henry  VIII  the  greatest  .listers  ..oki*'^' 
were  almost  always  clerics      Thev  w..-,.   f.  ^^ 

a;;^  enlightened  tLn  the  ign^S  ::n 'o^' ar^L:^ 
who  forme,   the  kings  court,  and  they  did  a  great  work 
for  England^   As  we  shall  see  later,  one  of  thtse  church 
8tat,,„„e„     st,phe„    Langton,    had    much    to   do   with 
obtaining  for  us  our  Magna  Carta 

The   Church,   then,   gave   us   the  beginnings  of  our 
national  unity;   she  did  much  to  give  us  peac?  at  home 
and  a  better  sei.e  of  what  was  lawful  a'T  i^  t 
gave  us  scholars,  and  she  gave  us  .statesmea 


UNION    OK   KNIil.ANU   liNPEK   THE   KlNtiS   OF   V  KSSKX       I'J 


III— THE  UNION  OF  ENOLAND  UNDER  THE 
KINGS  OF  VVESSEX.  ALFRED  AND  THE 
DANES, 

Out  of  the  nunibcr  of  little  Saxon  kingdoniH  which 
exiMted  at  first  in  En<;limcl,  it  happened  that  now  one 
and  then  another  f;rew  more  powerful  than  its 
neighbours,  and  held  a  kind  of  sway  over  the  Vchcx. 
rest.  First  of  all  Northunibria  obtained  sue''  a 
position,  and  afterwanls  Mercia.  Wlien  this  was  so.  the 
King  of  Northunibria  or  Mercia  was  called  a  Bretwalda, 
or  ovei-lord.  Thus  King  Edwin  of  Northutnbria  and 
King  Ofiii  of  Mercia  v.^re  called  Bretwaldas.  After  the 
year  SOO,  however,  a  new  kingdom  rose  to  the  chief 
power.  This  was  Wessex,  Egbert,  its  king,  first  sub- 
dued Kent  and  Sussex,  and  thus  made  himself  master 
of  England  south  of  the  Thames;  then  he  attacked  the 
Mercians,  and  defeated  and  slew  their  king  in  battle,  so 
the  Mercians  became  his  subjects.  Soon  afterwar<ls 
Northumbria  submitted   to  him  also. 

Thus  under  Egbert  England  was  united.  With  him 
begins  the  history  of  our  kings,  for  with  four  exceptions' 
every  king  who  has  .''at  on  the  throne  of  England  till  the 
present  day  has  had  Egbert's  blood  in  his  veins.  So  the 
overlordship  of  VVi'S.sex  is  of  far  greater  interest  in  our 
history  than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  which  came 
before  it. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  W'e.ssox  might  have  risen 
only  to  fall  again,  like  Northumbria  and  Mercia.  but  for 
an  event  which  forced  the  necessity  of  union  upon  all 
England.     This  event  was  the  coming  of  the  Danes. 

The  Danish  invasion  was  much  dke  the  invasion  of 
the  Saxons  themselves,  and  the  r.L-w-coi.iii-s  iiiiiicted  on 

*Tlie  exceptions  are  Ciiniite,  the  two  Havold.-s,  anil  William  the  Conqueror. 
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;i:irMN 


i-S::  ,;!"■;;;„;;;;  -r  «;;;';:-,:'••■  -» •■' 

».-«»<. !;: '»■"•  ■ '.".":  1  ::;;.;",r:;;r 

ii,  ,  "111 mill'  townR      At 

'..-.  ,.„,.  Ji  7:;:;zi rv^-^  -"^"■^'' 

-^o'.ntry.  a,ul  .so  .uccjj  «        ,;";/"  r""'"  "'  l''^' 
"lie   they  flliit   liv  Hf,!)  t|„.y 

li"'l  xu1hI,i,.,I   Xortliu,,,. 

I>i-ift   nn,|    Kast    A.i-lia, 

mill    .M,.,.rni.,l     ljk,.|v     to 

llUCOIlH)     |1|„,SU-|N     of'     (h,. 

whole     coiintiy.       Tin. 

l<iiijr<loiii  of  \Ves.m..x 
"Iniie  w„.s  l,.ft  to  iv.siMt 
t  "■III.  Koi-tunaU'ly  at 
tins  tunc  (here  npj)niiv,| 
a  Sax,.,,  lu.,-o.kinj;  wlio 
wa.s  ,.,|i,al  to  the   la.sk. 


in  loiia 


lMnl«„n,l„le(ke.lUmmt,„„l..t, 


I"  this  hattie  Ah  Is  :;■;"•'  T"'' "'  ^■^'"'"-'■ 

w. 'e  i.oe'r„::Z/"ii;:.,;:t   •-  '';^'  ^i-,  .a.   they 

''<«tofthem,,„|e,.(i„th      ;   ,  ■*"'■'   '■^■'>"   ''  ^"■'■"t 

took  London  an,     V  „  .  '  '"r   '""'  ^^■'■■'^-■--    •'''■^■y 

a"'l  a.ain,  till  I,,  .s       .,•;";    '''/"""'  ^"■-'  "^"'in 
■Soinei-setshire,  c.iII.mI  t!  , '     I  i"',    ,'  "  """'"^'y  '''P"'  ''" 

all   .soen,e,l    lost,  .-e       ,,'';,'  ""^'^''^'y-   J""^  "-",^1. 
'  ■   ""'   •'^■■^Pai,-.     He  {fathered 


AI.HIKIi    \sri    IMK    liWMS 


:'l 


I 


till'  iiii'ii  of  Dcviiri  ami  Sniiii'i-wl,  iiihl.  inMri'liiiii;  ii).'iiiiist 
(iiUliriiiii,  (IcIViitid  liiiii  at  Ktlmiiiliiii,  .lici\,.  Iiim  to  take 
refu^'f  ill  lii.s  .stofkinlc  at  ( 'lii|i|ii'ij|iaiii.  siiiKmndi.d  liim 
then-,  ami  I'oinix'llcrl  liini  to  siilirjill  liy  stai-viii;;  lilni  oiil 
'I'lie  treaty  of  Wi'ilnioif,  wliicli   Alficil  anil  (liilliriini 
niu'li',  ilivicli'il  Kiii^laml  into  two  parts  liy  a  linr  iliaw  ii, 
roughly  sprakiiif;,  from  ClnstiT  to  Loiiilon. 
Soutli  iiiiil  wi'Ht  of  tliis  Alfivil  niliil:  tlir    ^'",'^0°'  .„ 
noitli  ami  ciiNt  rrniaiiird  to  (iiitliiiiiii  and        '  '"°"' 
the  Dane«.     But  Uiitliriiiu  liad  to  m'kiiow  lidirr  Alfnil 


Alfred  .^.li'Wf?.  foiiiid  noai'  Atlitliii-y 

The  llijure,  pertiap.  Ht.  nitlil.,  ,1.  I.  ,..,.,t.„.|1, p„„  „ Tl.e  ln«-riptlDn  l>: 

«lil.FKKI>  Mr.  IIK.IT  liEWUrAN  (Allri'il  h.iil  lilt'  oiiiiiiilill 

lis  loi-d,  and  to  Ix'comc  a  Cliristiaii:  anil  as  llir  Dams 
wii-e  not  viTy  diH'iTent  from  tlii'  Saxons  in  raw  ai  il 
s|K-ech,  even  the  inliahitmits  of  t''>'  Dani'IajfJi  tla-  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Danes  hold  sway— were  al.lc  a^'aiii  to 
I'lijoy  peace.  More  than  once  in  his  rei;,'n  Alfred  Tiad  to 
take  up  arms  afresh  ajjainst  hordes  of '^invaders,  but  he 
always  overcame  them.  A  Norse  poet  sang— 
"Thev  ^'<,t  liiii'l  l.l(iw.s  inatciul  of  shillinj,'». 
Ami  the  :u,-'.<  wHiL'lit  in-tiHil  nf  fril.iit,. ". 

So  they  began  to  think  that  Alfred  was  best  left  alone. 
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Alt«M    .sl,..«,..|  tl,  t  Im.  w„v  h  |«,|,|   „,uri.,r  l.y  .,v«r. 

cm„,n«  tl...   I),.,„.s;  I,.  ,.|ho  .sI,„w,..|   ,|,a,    ,„.  wan^a  ,vi^ 

Al(„d  .       """'-'"''n  l.y  ..„t  tryinjf  t..  .1,,  t.H,  ,„„cl,.     Ho 

S»»l«min.    ""'■'"'   "-'Hsrx;  and  tli.)iij;li  Iw  lia,|  f,,,.  a  time 

t..  Kue  np  tl„.  nortl.  a.i.l  ,.ast.  it  was  only  for 

.rail      'm'"':  ;""'   f"'"'-'"^  "■'"■"  ■'-''■ "'  - 

'w..  all  Urn.   I,a,l  Ik..,,  I,«t.      Ha.l  AIImmI  ,1„„,.  „„  ,„„„ 

tlwu,  to  my.  ,1,0  K>,j;li,sl.   fnm,   L-i,,.  .,v,.,-th,o«„    "Z 

K.-tl,..r.  vv..  .sl.o„l,l  n.„„.,nl,,.,.  hi,,,  as  7, f  „„.  ^   ^ 

ol  our  k,n«s.     H„t   l,e  ,li,l   „,.  ,„|,,,,  ,|,i„„/,,, "'  ;'' 

OV..,C,„„,„j;   tl„.    I)ai„.H.  "  "'" 

As  to-,lay  wc  think  of  Ih.  H.itisl,  „avv  as  o,,..  of  the 

Cl,.,.t  «„,o„;;  onr  „atio„al  j;|o,i,.s,   wc  sho„i,|   ,.,.,„.. ,, 

Alfred  mak..        1  .r^""'!  ,","    ^r-^""""^^  "f    tl'i-    ..'-vy 
.N.vy.  t"  All,-,.,l.     Althongh  tho  Sa>co„s  ha,l   I,,.,.,, 

vetaft^rtl  "■'""'  ''"''"'^.'''■'■"'•^'  t'"y  """'■  t,.  Britain, 
ye   after  th..y  ca,„e  (h..y  lost  their  love  for  the  sea.    B,„ 

Alf.^d  s,.vv  that  the  lK.,st  way  to  k ,  ortth..  !),,no.s  Z 

by  h«h  ,„«  the,,,  at  sea.  a„,l  so  he   la.ilt   sl,ip,s  bic^Zr 

Fr,s,an,  Welsh,  a„.l  even  Danish  .sailo,s  ,..  teael  Z 
men  an.l  „  l„.st  wa,s  able  to  «„a>,l  the  sho.-es  of  En"- 
lan  I  f,-o,„  o,-e,.„  „.v„,le,x  He  was  ,|,e  ,i,.t  to  show 
what  we  all  reeoK„,.e  now,  that  if  Britain  i.s  sup,-e„,e  at 
Hoa  she  has  little  to  fe.i,-.  "|"i ,,,.  ar 

AllVe,l  ,les,.rvos  to  I,e  .vmemlnTed  for  what  he  ,li,|  to 
keep  h,s  ,.eal„,  s,x  e.  yet  no  less  hononr  is  ,lne  for  what 
he  rli.l  to  make  it  well-jroven,e,l.     He  .set 
in  o,-,ler  the  laws,  an,l  took  .snch  good  oa,-e 
tl,at    they    shoiil,!   I*    kept,   that    in    later 

.ays,   when   troubles  can gain,    n,en    lo„,,e,l    f",    u!e 

laws  of  K.nj.  Al  red  ".  He  was  a  schoho^,,,!  w  si  ed 
to  teach  l„s  people.  He  desi,.ed  that  eve.y  IVeehom 
youth  "shonid  abide  at  his  ..ok  till  he  can  well  ,  ,"." 
stand    En.l,«h    wnting  '.      In   order   that   they  Hhould 


Alfred  as  a 
Lawgiver  and 
a  Teaclier. 


ENGLAND 

Alfred  and  the  Danes 

886. 
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IIIUTAIN 


Alfred's  Sons 
and  Grand- 
sons, 901   955. 


^o!^o;';;;i:;;:;/':,;'r'^'7''^'-''' ''-"■'<« '^-'-. 

write,  the  A.^l^^Zrij^^T   7"''  ''^■'"^"    '" 

^"  --  -t::;::t;;- ;: : fH9-^ 

them  in  spe,.ch,  ,,..,!  ,ve  e     ■,  .      '  '""'  -'"""  '''k^' 

race.  All  see„,e,l  wel  U^'  '"  ''''  '""'  '"  ^  '"'^'''-'^^'^ 
■rmigine  a  better  si,,,,  '(ovt]J^Zr"'"''l^  P"'''^"''"  *» 
Kdred,  the  .Vou,,.e«t  of  Air,  is  ""■  "'""  ''"^'''  """ 
chosen  ki„s  l,v  7,  \Vk„  ;  , '  ""''■  >-"-'""'«0"-%  wa.s 
a"<i  D„nes;il  ;^,t  n  ,0!  1  "  "f '  •^"■"'"■''-  \Velsh,„en, 
one  real,,,.  B„t  he  ]>^  ^-  ' •''^'  ■'"'*■  "^  ""-■■"l«-'>--s  o 
Fresh  troubles":!:  ,;;;':;;:y-;;--^''-not  vet  over. 


»'*■';' St::  ::;:'"i.;:,""„;;7-"«' •" 

TB-oj.,  rr-r' >"••"". «s:r;;x„;r 

Saxon  Kings.    "''  '«  "nly  ,„„.  „f  ,,  ,.  .  .  "'oni. 

rat>„)il,.    ,.„l  ,'"•'"■  Kinf;s,  all  most 


TllK    lAI.L  OF  THK  SAXONS 


too  much  t  >  Niy,  tlwit  for  ni'uily  a  liiiinli-cd  and  riglity 
years  C;  )0 -;,"■•*)  ■■^fvy  kini,'  save  one  that  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Wfss.  .\  < I.  served  to  be  cahed  a  fjreat  man; 
and,  in  ad.lition.  Jii  iuH:  the  hist  forty  years  theve  kinjrs 
had  thfc  ad.!'.''  'if  the  j;reatest  f^axou  statcsiniui- Diin- 
stan.  This  is  the  tJolden  A<;e  of 
Saxon  Knifhind;  but  tiie  period 
which  follows  offers  a  sad  contrast. 

It  opens  ominously  with  nnirder. 
The  youni;  king  Edward,  ridiiijf 
past  his  stepmother's  castle  at 
Corfe,  halted  at  tlie  iloor  and  asked 
for  a  cup  of  wine  The  treacherous 
queen  brouj;lit  it  herself,  and  while 
the  king  was  drinking  it,  made 
one  of  lier  men  stab  him  in  the 
back,  that  her  own  son  Kthelred 
might  get  the  throne.  For  eight- 
and-thirty  years  England  was  to 
regret  that  deed,  for  Ethelreds 
reign  proved  one  of  the  worst  in 
lier  history. 

Ethelred's  name  of  the  Unready 
or  Kedeless — that  is  to  say,  "  The 
Man  of  111-Couii.sel  " — aptly  de- 
scribes him.     He  was  selfish,  idle, 

weak.  He  allowed  his  nobles  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. The  Danes  saw  the  weakne.ss  of  the 
realm  and  began  their  raids  afresh.  Ethelied  ^l'}!^ 
was  foolish  enough  to  reversi'  the  plan  which 
Alfred  had  followed  with  such  success.  Insteaii  of  hard 
blows  he  gave  them  shillings,  ami  tried  to  buy  them  ott' 
with  the  Danegel'l,  a  tax  which  he  maile  his  luckless 
subjects  pay  This  only  attracted  fr.'sh  swarms  of  Kanes. 
One  band  followi'd  another,  all  d.-imouring  for  Danegeld. 


l>ill)i.'!!iSol(Ufruf  tlif[ttii(«i. 
witii  two  eiised  swortl.  From 
strim 
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down  on  liim  the  whole  rmVht  of  ll„.  Ti     •  i    ,  • 

for  avuma  the  victim.  .„    •     m       ,  '""'''  kincr,l„„,, 

R. .       favourites     Th?  1,  I-  ;  '"'■"   "   ^"''y  *«   I^'^^ 

^    a  prince  of  tSto        F T '      1' ."'^  '"''^  ''•'«"•'  -- 

of  thi«  friend  was    o  tt  ~   J    '     ^l"'"f  *''^'  «■«'  act 

to  bLtiay  ins  ...^^ter  by  persuading 
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the  Witan  to  otter  the  thionc  of  Eiiirhiml  to  the  Danish 
kill};.  London  iilone  stoutly  held  out  to.-  Ktlielml,  till  it 
heiiid  that  tln'  miserable  man  had  deserted  his  post  and 
had  tied  to  Normandy.  The  nation  then  made  Edmund, 
his  son,  kinj;.  He  was  youn;;  and  brav3,  as  Ids  name 
"Ironside"  tells  us,  ami  miirht  have  driven  out  Canute, 
who  led  the  Danes.  Kive  battles  he  fought,  and  was 
successful  in  them  all;  but  in  the  si.xth,  Kdric,  who  had 
come  over  to  his  side,  deserted  hiui  n^tiiii  on  the  battle- 


Impres^Ioiis  fn>r    tlic  <irciit  Stal  ..f  r.lwanl  tlic  Conreswir 
ifi  the  liriti.^Il  Mii^ollMi 

field,  and  caused  his  defeat.  Not  content  with  that,  a 
year  later  the  traitor  Kdric  };ot  Edmund  nuirdered,  and  in 
despair  the  nation  cho.se  the  Dane  Canute  as  their  king. 
Thus  all  Alfreds  work  was  overthrown.  Yet  Canute, 
though  a  foreign  eoni|ueror,  was  a  good  king.  He  ruled 
sternly,  but  fairly;  he  gave  England  the  peace  q 
whieli  was  .sadly  needed.  He  married  Ethel-  the  Dane, 
red's  widow,  and  so  joined  himself  to  the  old  lOl^^lOSS. 
royal  family;  he  employed  English  and  Danes  alike;  and 
he  slew  the  treacherous  Edric.  He  felt  so  certain  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  new  subjects  that  he  wa,s  able  to  send 
home  all  his  Danish  army,  save  a  small  body-guard. 
This  shows  us  that  he  was  loved,  just  as  the  old  story  of 
his  rebuke  to  the  flattering  courtiers  who  urged  him  to 
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illiy    l;l||||,>i 


■^ll'l"S     UK     Iliiit     |,„ 


iorbi.l  the  fuk.  t„  (,,„„. 
was  wis,.. 

.^^;t;tJt':;:r;:s;v:;n,''"V"'«^ 

pioniottHl   otliei's   to   l«    1  .  '  Canterbuiy,   ,,,,,1 

c.wn  of  England  at  m;  tll^  liltil^"  '''"  ''''^ 

When  Eihvani  died    l,..,,;,,,,     •*,      "  •^■ 
ten  yea.,  old  to  tolli  h     "^i^t-it  '''"''"i^'l'"^^  '  ^ 

r  -o;'v;,:.'t::.rV':;;T;?'" t"^'^'^ 

B..tWilIia„,ofN„,,.,ar^,t   v''h  :"s   "' /'"j  'i''™"*^- 
I'eon  ai,ni„„  at  the  c.-ou^  ''^  "^  "ave  ^ee..,  had  ahva.ly 

Ha.-old.  it  h^d  ha';.,      "at  t"  a 'I'o  ''■  ,"""'^'^"^  '''■ 
on   the   coast   of    Nonn-,  ,,.''''■"'' "''■"•'^^■'' 

Before  the  ,]uke  w,a  I      7  ,;     ''   '^'T'"    """   '"•'-"■ 

--thathewouldt     i       .^^•,;-;;."-^V''''' 
ioi'K  01,  EdH-ar,J'«  d,.„th       w  ir       '      »  ""im  chosen 

Ka,-old  was  false  to  h  s  '.tl        T"   T'  ''^'^'"'■'■J    """ 

of  No,„,an.s  to    ,.  ■  d     F  T      ",""''  '■'^'"'>'  ""  '""'>' 

l^ven  at  this  l'  iri'^.I^J"  vmI     '  vSZ^  '^"'■• 

Ha...d.  i>roCr:L-/x,j^::f/!^'^  -^  --^.1. 

^,  »,,oiii  nt  had  driven  into  exile, 
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iidfienly  landtMl  in  Xortluiiiibnii,  l)r 


Kiiiir  of  N( 


ills'".-  "itli  li'iii  the 


•way  anil  a  liost  of  Nor.>su  waiiiors.     Harold 
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the  Norweg,,,,,  k.n,r  wore   Ix^tl,  .slai,,.     The  vast  ?u     v 
n    was   a   j;,,.at    victory,    l,nt    it    was    Harold's    last 

Th    ■?   ;';,"'  ^."'  '"'^"■'^'^  '^"^''""^  till  too  lat       ' 
The   battle  that  was   to  deci.le    KM,Tl„nH'.   f  * 
fought  near  Hastings  on  the  l^!o.^'St^^t,>::Z 

Battkof  t'^Z  "t  ".'"'  °"  "^  '^"''  ""J  stn.ngthene.! 
Huttogs.  "'«  position  with  entrenchments.  His  soldiers 
fought  on  foot:  l,i„  bo,Iy-g„ard  in  the  ce  e 
were  arnied  mostly  with  two-lu^ded  a  es  or  ^  . 
words,  but  on  the  wings  he  had  some  hastily-rars  d 
levies,  some  armed  with  clubs  some  uitl, 
^-cythes.  ThednUehai^^n^  'Znj'2n'' 
clad  cavalry  and  a  nnmber  of  archera 

1  he  Normans  began  the  attack,  but  neither  the  arrows 
nor  the  charges  of  horsemen  conld  shake  the   E^irh 

afternoon,  and-^lill  ^:;,d  ;]:-:;  J  l;-^^ 
had  wH„  bim  the  warriors  who  had  fa'li:  '  t  St"  1  fo  J 
Bridge,  or  even  the  Ihurering  forces  of  F.Kv 
Morcar,  he  might  have  won.  f  .::^:„4  ^  ^  "„f  "■'; 
11-trained  levies  rained  him.  The  .hike  preteZd  to  be 
^treating.  Many  of  the  English  left  their  position  to 
pursue  the  foe  whom   they   thought   beaten.^  t^Ln 
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ordered  his  men  to  wlieel  iitH)Ht  and  cliarge.  Tlie  Enj{- 
lisli,  caught  in  the  open  {;round,  were  no  match  for  the 
Norman  cfivahy,  who  cut  them  down  with  ea«e.  Then 
William  led  his  knicjhts  to  a  Iresh  charge  on  tlic  b  -dy- 
guard  wlio  liiid  stood  Krm  by  Harold.  Although  des- 
perately outnumbered,  these  stood  tirm  till  Harold  him- 


Sketch  tn  iHoattMa 

LANDING   or  THC   NOR  HAN  9 

BATTLE  o'f"haST1;\'GS. 

(a. D.  1066) 


self  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  eye. 
Then  at  lenjjth  the  wall  of  shields  was  broken;  the 
English  guard  wore  overpowered  and  slain  where  they 
stood;  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Duke  William  found 
himself  the  victor. 

Thus,  twice  in  ninety  years  was  England  at  a  con- 
i|ueror's  feet.  It  was  not  for  want  of  valour.  None 
could  be  braver  than  Edmund  Ironside  or  Harold.  None 
could  do  more  than  give  their  lives  for  their  country. 
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HM.l  tl„.   hn.hsl,  anny  „,   ||,,stinj;s  ,,„„„.,I  „„t  it.  1,|„,„| 

^"■l"'  '-  »™' •  '"'t  tl.e  lannliar  f.io,,,  :  n„t  t  e' JW 

orNon,,an,l,,,ttl,.,.„,,a,,tEn.li.l,n,an.     Tl,o  fals  Z 
Ktlw   .V,  ,     I,,.    fv,«.l,c.,.y  „!•    K,l,ie.   the    ,-c.|.,.lli,m    of 
l.«t,,r,  H,    ,,all-|„.,„.,,..l„,.,s.s  „f  K,hvi„  a,„l  Mo.-ear-  ho 
«■'•.-.,  the  true  causes  uf  the  Saxon  .hnvnlall. 
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towauls    London.      He    nnslit    have    expeete,!    that    the 

William  I.,  '°"",'P'  "'■  All'-'-'il  ""'I  Monuul  Jronsi.le 
1066-1087.  "Pi'M  not  suhniit  aftn-  one  delVat  only  Hut 
the  English- were  .still  ,,uaneMin;;  an.onjr 
tle„,selve,s  An.I  .so,  tho„.l,  ,he  \Vitan  ehose  E<lJ.r 
Athe hng,  the  ^^ran.l.son  of  |.:,l,nnn,l  Iron.side,  to  succ^'l 
Harold  as  k.n^.yet  in  a  .short  tin.e  thev  fo„„.l  it  o  " 
S.S  to  res,st  h.rther.     An  en.ha.ssy,  with  E.l.ar  hin^i^^r 

uoM..      I  hns  W  ,ll,an,  was  able  ,o  .say  that  he  rule.l,  not 
as^a  ^eon,,neror,  hut  as  the  lawful   kin.-,  eleete.l   by  the 

This  wa^s  a  sreat  advantage,  but  Willian,  was  still  in 
■i  very  dithe.dt  position.  He  had  two  thh.gs  to  do-  tlu- 
h.-st.  o  sul.lne  the  English  thoronghlv;  >hi.  second  to 
keep  Insown  Xonnan  ioll.nvers  eonr,.n-t,.d  and  oZltnt 
to  reward  then,  an,]  yet  not  make  them  so  .strong  that 
they  conld  revolt  against  him.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  keep 
l.nnsel    n.aster  ol  i,oth  Xornmns  and  English  alike  ^ 

-nght  ag,-„n.st   hnn  at   Hasti„g,s   were   rebeLs.  an.l   that 
the.r  estate,s  were    forfeited   to   him.      Thus   he   became 
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master  of  iiliiiost  all  the  liiiui  in  tlic  .soiitli  of  Kii^rliuid; 
and  whoti  in   later  yearn  t\\v  Knjrlixh   in  the  north  uiiii 
west  rebelled  ajjainst  him,  he  punished  them 
by  takinj;  away  their  lanils  also.     These  vast    JX^rgji 
estates  he  used   to  reward   his   Norman  fol-  * 

lowers.  Even  when  an  Eii<;lisliman's  estates  were  not 
taken  from  him,  he  was  obli;;e(l  to  pay  a  lai'ge  Hue,  and 
to  admit  that  the  land  was  really  the  kiiii;'s  and  not  his 
own;  that  he  was  the  kinjj's  tenant  and  vassal,  and  there- 
fore bound  to  serve  him. 

Thus  was  set  up  in  Knjrhmd  what  is  called  the 
"  Feudal  LSystem  ".  To  understand  this  we  must  ti.\  our 
eyes  upon  the  land,  for  the  land  was  the  ba.sis 
of  it  all.  The  kinj;  at  the  head  was  the  owner  c*",''*' 
of  all  the  I'ln  I.  He  ;;ranted  larjje  estates  to  his  '"""' 
nobles  and  barons,  who  were  called  tenants-in-ehief,  and 
who  were  bound  by  these  {,'iants  of  land  to  ti;;lit  for  the 
kinjj  if  ho  called  on  them  to  do  so.  The  tenants-in-ehief 
in  their  t.nn  i;ranted  parts  of  their  estates  to  their  fol- 
lowers, who  were  also  bounil  in  their  tmii  to  obey  the 
tenants-in-chief  as  their  superiors.  Below  all  cla,sscs  of 
tree  tenants  were  a  vast  number  of  serfs  who  had  vei-y 
small  holdiiys  of  land,  some  Hve,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
acres,  and  who  had  in  return  for  this  to  work  upon  their 
lord's  land,  and  to  cultivate  it  for  him. 

Thus  all  men  were  divided  into  ranks.  We  may  think 
of  it  all  as  a  sort  of  py  rannd ;  hosts  of  seifs  at  the  bottom 
owing  obedience  to  their  lor<ls  who  held  the  land;  next 
a  large  number  of  minor  tenants  (jwiug  obedience  to  the 
tenants-in-chief;  and  then  a  small  number  of  tenants-in- 
chief,  the  earls  and  barons,  owing  obedience  to  the  one 
king  at  the  top.  It  was  the  land  which  bound  them  all 
together.  Everyone  had  rights  or  duties  whicn  depended 
on  the  way  he  was  connected  with  the  land.  The  king 
was  the  m.i.ster  of  all  because  he  wiis  nia.-5ter  of  all  the 
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1.IM.1;  tlif  LaroriM  wit,.  |,i,s  "  vassals ".  suhjrct  to  hint 
becaUMe  tiny  IhM  his  lan.l;  l,„t  tlirv  w.i-..  I,„,ls  ..vor  tlir 
«erlM,  b..cau.se  llics,.  ,|i,|  „„t  1,„|,|  |a,„|  as  fivoii...n  at  all 

It  IS  oasy  to  .seo  tliat  th,.   |.;„j,|is|,  „„„,.  „H'  badly  ii, 

tins  airanj,',.iiieMl.     As  tl„.  \<a„,„„  tVi.m.ls  of  tlu.  kin^ 

Th,  Strf..    ""■''"   P'"   "'   I''-   '"I'.  "»■    KiiKlish   naturally 

«""!<   to  the    U.ttoin.     Thuso   who  bflore  the 

Cuiuiurst   had    bffu   five,   though    they  Were  owners  of 

viry  Hiiiall   estates,  weiv  now  ru- 

(lueed    to  Ixiiij;  serfs,  or,  as    they 

Wi're  Sdijieliiiies  called,   villeins. 

We   inilsf    see   what   this   meant 
for  them.     In  the  first  place,  they 
wiae  no  lonirer  fri'e.     The\-   wei'e 
bound  t,,  the  land  and  could  not 
leave    it.       'Ihey    were    forced    to 
work   three  (Ji-   four  days  a    week 
on  their  lord  s  estate,  with(ait  !«■- 
inj;    paid.     They    could    not   j,'ive 
their  daui;hters  in  marrlaire  with- 
out their  lord's  leave.     IJeyond  ii 
this,  they  were  in  his  lower.      1^ 
could  punish  them  ahr.ost  as  he  eho.se  by  Huin.'  them   , 
causing  then,  to  he  Housed,  and  they  could  not  get  any 
rclress.      Ihis  was    made  worse   hv  the  fact  that  their 
lords  were  almost  always  foreigners.     The  Normans  de- 
spised the  Enelish.     They  ealh.l  them  "  dogs  of  .Saxons  '• 
and  treated  them  worse  th.m  dogs.    They  did  nut  under- 
stand the  EnglLsh  tongue,  an,|  pai,l  no  att.ntion  to  what 
the  Knghsh  said  or  felt.      William  nnght  pretend   that 
he   had,   after  all,   only   taken   the   place  of   Harold   on 
the  English  throne,   but    to  the   English   he  was   indeed 
a  con(|ueror,  and  a  very  hard  con(|ueror  as  well. 

JnZli  "■  ",'  ^'""""  "'"  "  '""'"""  '"'°l<-''»«r  ..f  11,0  ti„,o  of  Jumoa  I.     Hi. 
collection  of  ma.uHcnpts  ia  now  in  the  llritisl,  Musoum, 
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THE    AN(il.O  NDHMAN    KIMiH 

William  I      Matll.u  .if  KlHiititTi. 
(lwti)-liiH7>.  I 


liilwi  t.  I)iik<  o 

NiirniaiKly. 

1 

WlLLl'«X  II      lIKiiiv  I        Mi.llMii  ..t 
(KM  lll»i).     lUwi-lur.l.  1     »...tl«ii.l 

1 

All! 

William  flit... 

Wlllliiiii         Motll.lu      (tri-y 

(an.«nicl  nan                   1  "'  *"l"il- 

HUNllV    II 
(IIH-IIW). 

( 

(Il:ir.-1IMX 


Tlie  ETi<,'lish  mifjlit  tliiiik  tlnir  iifw  poxitioii  a  luul 
oiif,  ami  so  iiiil.c'l  it  wiis,  Init  it  iiii<,'tit  liiivi'  l»'cii  wursi'; 
we  hIiiUI  seo  tliiit  it  l)ceaiiic  so  wlim  tlif  Ntroii};  ^jiuj^ 
Imiid  of  Willimii  iiiul  Iuh  sons  was  iiinovcd.  mutmthc 
The  fact  was  that  William  rnlnl  st.Tnly,  but  """»• 
he  ruli'il  all  aliUe.  He  liml  been  liinisidf  a  feudal  vassal 
before  lie  becaiiie  a  feudal  Uinf;.  As  Duke  of  Normandy 
he  bad  been  si)  stroii','  in  bis  own  doininions  that  be 
couhl  disobey  his  supeiior,  the  Kinj;  of  France,  altofretber. 
He  was  not'willini;  to  let  his  barons  lie  as  trouliles.aiie 
to  him  in  England  as  be  biniself  bad  been  to  the  Kinj; 
■if  Knince      So  be  did  tbr.e  vi'i-y  wis>'  tilings. 

First;  He  bad  to  f;ive  bis  barons  niueh  land,  but  be 
save  tbeni  it  in  scattered  estates,  not  all  tofjetber.  Thus, 
i"f  a  baron  wished  to  rebel  aijainst  tbe  kinir,  he  could  not 
collect  bis  b>rces  in  one  jilaee;  and  be  had  always  jealous 
nei<;bbours  round  biin,  who  would  keeji  a  watch  on  what 
be  did. 

Secondly.  William  assembled  all  bis  tenants  at  Salis- 
bury, and' made  them  swear  that  tbey  would  obi'y  tbe 
kinjr  tii-st  and  ibeir  lords  after;  thus,  if  some  lord  wished 
to  lead  an  army  of  bis  followers  aj;aiiist  the  kinj;,  tbey 
would  reply  that  tluir  tirst  duty  was  to  obey  the  kinj;- 
And  tiiirdly:  William  caused  a  srivat  in(iuiry  to  be 
made,  in  which  was  set  down  all   the  lanil 
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1  Who  owned  ,t,  a,,,!  what  it  was  wo.th,  so  that  ho 
H,.h    know  exactly  what  was  due  to  hin>,  and  so  that  n, 

i  en  elfsT'7  ^^  «."-vey,  an.l  it  was  so  thoro^h^hat 
It  even  tells  us  how  many  vdieins,  and  oxen,  and  sheeo 
and  p,„.,  an,  „;„,_„,,,  ^^^^  ^,^^_.^_  we  x  on  every 

estate  n.  England.  Many  people  thought  it  was  unwortl^ 
ol  a  kn.jr  to  nuiune  into  things  like  these.  One  writc^V 
says  "It  IS  shame  to  te  telling  of,  but  l,e  did  not  think 
It  shame  to  ho  ,ion,.  ,t ".  Willian,,  however,  did  not  feel 
any  sham.,  u.  hn,|,ng  out  all  about  his  king.lou,  in  order 
lo  ruJo  It  well. 

trouble.  Ihe  tng  ,sh  rebelled  against  him,  his  Nonn.m 
VillUm's  *""•""«  .'•-^'^^ll^d  against  hiu>,  and  even  his  elde.st 
Troubles.  «»''  allied  hnn.selt  with  the  Kin<r  of  France 
"p'inst  I'i"'.  So  Willian.  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  fighting  which  was  after  all  what  he  loved  best 
For  kings  ana  barons  in  those  days  thought  that  the 
chief  bus„,o,ss  of  hfe  was  Hghting.  They  dfspi.sed  thosl 
«  ho  stayed  peaceably  at  home.     At  last,  us  William  was 

tl  e  horse  on  winch  he  was  riding  was  frightened  by  a 
blazing  beam  which  fell  near  it,  an.l  reared.     The  kL 
wa.s    hrown  so  hard  against  the  ponnnel  of  his  saddle 
th^.t  he  suffered   injuries  of  wliich  he  died  a  few  days     ' 
alter.  •' 

William  II.,  who  is  called  Rufus-the  Red-from  his 
appearance,  was  a  stern,  haij  man  like  his  father   but 

Wilham  n,  It  'T •'',"'■ ,  "'  '""'^'  '"■"  ^''''ne^'l'or,  Ranulf 
1087  UW.  *  lambard,  take  much  money  from  his  people 
who  learnt  to  hate  him  and  his  chancellor," 
and  indeed  the  next  king  put  Ranulf  Flambard  to  death 
W  ill.am  Rufus  <|uarrel!ed  also  with  the  Church  It  han- 
pened  that  he  fell  ill,  and  as  he  thought  /.o  was  dying 
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he  wished  to  try  to 
atone  for  liis  sins;  so 
he  appointed  Anselm 
to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  a  see 
which  he  had  been 
keeping  vacant  in 
order  to  get  its 
revenues  for  liiinself. 
Ansehn  was  a  good, 
gentle  monk,  and  to 
those  who  brought  tlie 
news  ot  his  appoint- 
ment he  said, "  Will  you 
couple  uie,  a  poor  weak 
old  sheep,  to  that  fierce 
young  bull  the  King  of 
England?"  Yet  when 
he  was  once  made  arch- 
bishop, he  soon  showed 
that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  king  when 
the  king  was  acting 
wrongly.  He  refused 
to  pay  the  king  for 
giving  him  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  rebuked 
him  for  his  ill  deeds 
so  sharply,  that  at 
last  the  king  grew 
furious.,  and  would 
have  murdex'ed  him 
had  he  dared.  So,  hav 
his  barons  and  the  Chii 
ness    after    money,   he 


ing  provoked  his  subjects  and 
rch  by  his  severity  and  greedi- 
was    not    regretted    when    he 


m 
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whilf    Imiitiiijr    ill    the    New 


WHS    killed    hy  ,111   an-ow 
Forest. 

Henry  I,  w|,o  followed  R.ifu.s,  was  also  a  stvon.r  kin., 
and  not  amerciful  one.    He  kept  his  elder  brotliei"  Duk" 
H^nry  L     f"^''^  °^  Normandy,   in    prison   till    he  died. 
l099-(uJ,    Once  when  he  thought  the  men  who  coined  his 
money  were  cheating  him,  he  ordered  the  ri.dit 
hand  of  every  one  of  then,  to  be  cut  off.     His  barons 
rel,elled  against  him,  but  he  always  overcame  them.     He 
kept  such  strict  order  in    Kngland  that   he  was  called 
the  Lion  of  Ju.stice.     This  alone  would  have  ma.le  his 
English   subjects    like   him,   but   they  were   still   more 
plea.sed  when  he  nmrried  MatiWa  of  Scotland,  who  was 
descended  from  the  old  kings  of  We.sse.K.     The  Norman 
barons   laughed    at    the   king,   who.   they   thought,   was 
owering  him.self  by  marrying  a  Saxon,  one  of  the  race 
tliey  despised.     I  hey  nicknamed  the  nnal  pair  "  Fanner 
Ocdric  and  his  cummer  Godgifu  ".     But  when  a  Norman 
knig  could  marry  a  Saxon  wife,  it  w.is  clear  that  the  two 
races  would  not  reurniu  separated  much  longer. 


VI.-THE   WORST   EVILS   OF  FEUDALISM 
AND  THE   RESTORATION   OF  ORDER 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  England  eon(iuere<l 
we   might  even   say   enslaved.      It   seems  strange   that 

England  '„'"'''  ""^  ^''^^  ^"'^  ^''"*''*'  *'"^  English  made  no 
subdMi  '^■""'■'^  to  get  f'-ee.  It  was  the  Norman  barons 
who  made  the  rebellions.  "But",  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  "if  the  people  hated  a  king  as 
they  hated  William  Rufus,  why  did  not  they  combine 
with  the  barons  to  drive  him  out  r'  It  would  have  been 
ea.'sy,  ol  course;  why  was  it  not  done?     The  answer  is 
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that  Elijilishinen  t'oireil  tlie  Xormaii  liaroiis  much  more 


than   thov  disliked   the   kinyf.     And    thi 


■y    were    n 


j{ht. 


Stephen, 
113S-1154. 


Rufus  niiglit  be  bad,  but  a  rule  of  the  barons  would  be 
far  worse. 

Henry  I's  son  had  been  drowned  as  he  was  tryinj;  to 
save  his  sister  from  ott'  the  wreck  of  the  White  Ship, 
which  a  drunken  steersman  had  run  on  the  Casquots. 
The  king  wished  to  secure  the  tlirone  for  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  during  his  lifetime  ha<l 
made  his  barons  swear  '  j  be  faithful  to  her.  But  Matilda 
had  married  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  was  hated  at  a 
foreigner.  Besides,  no  one  then  mought  a  woman  to  be 
a  fit  person  to  rule  the  kingdom.  Thus,  when  Henry 
died  the  barons  ma<le  Stephen  king. 

Stephen  was  a  gran<lson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  so 
he  had  some  chiim.  He  was  also,  the  chronicler  tells  us, 
"  a  mild  man  ",  so  that  it  might  be  hoped  that 
he  would  make  a  good  king.  But  the  throne 
was  no  place  for  a  mild  man  at  this  time.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  strong  man  who  could  keep  order. 

Stephen  gained  his  crown  by  the  help  of  the  barons 
and  tlie  Church;  but  soon  he  fell  out  with  both,  and  to 
add  to  his  troubles  Matilda  landed  with  an  army  , 
and  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Then  began 
a  long  civil  war,  which  went  on  up  and  down  the 
country,  now  one  side  winning,  now  the  other.  At  one 
time  Matilda's  forces  beat  Stephen,  and  took  him  captive. 
So  she  for  a  time  became  ruler  of  England;  but  she  was 
so  haughty  that  her  fiiends  soon  deserted  her,  and  then 
the  war  began  afresh.  At  another  time,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  Stephen  had  Matilda  closely  besieged  in  Oxford. 
She  only  escaped  by  dressing  herself  all  in  white,  slipping 
out  at  night  by  a  postern-gate,  crossing  the  Thames  on 
the  ice,  and  fleeing  acro,ss  the  snow,  Then  she  gathered 
fresh  forces  and  fought  again. 
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liKHAIN 


Th-5  fact  was  that  the  war  went  on  bee 


Craeltici  of 
tfceBaroiu. 


:iiiise  the  tiarons 

J.  '     .        , -'*  was  a  (lispute  about 

the  succession  the  kin^f  was  sure  to  >k3  weak. 

Thus  t%^r.  """•'''   ^"   '"    "'^'^   P'-"^"-!- 
thus,  in  Stephen's  rei^n  Ensh.n.l  l«,rm  what 

.t  really  meant  when  the  country  wasleft  to      e  U rev 

what'  S  dSr"\,''''\''T''='''^°f  "^^  timedes'Tbes 
wnai  ttiey  rtitl.  They  built  castles,  an-1  filled  them 
with  devils  and  evil  men.  They  han.;,l  up  men  by  tl^ 
feet,  and  smoked   them  with   foul  .ZouJ  Some  were 

"^-  held  thlr '"''''""'"■  «""^«  they  had 
impossible  for  h  kir:  X:""?'  '\''"J  "ft-  been 
limited  these  co.  ru  '::;'  •' fo^^eJ  fh  "'"l^'''  "^"'•^ 
grandfather  Henry  I  who  had  sent  M  ■"'''""  °^,  ''''^ 
J   i.  WHO  nad  sent  his  own  travelling 
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justieea  on  circuit  round  tlw  country  U,  l)rin<;  all  iin<lur 
the  king's  law,  in  th.>  same  way  as  the  jn.sticos  jjo  round 
now  to  the  Aasizes.     Henry  II  also  began  the  use  of  a 


Norman  rustle.    From  a  drawinir  in  Orose's  Military  Anti>|nitlet 


I.  llie  Donjon  keep,  2,  cliapel.  3,  staliles.  4,  Inner  Balliiim.  i,  Outer 
Ballinm.  8,  Barliitan.  7,  Monnt,  aniipcre.l  to  lie  the  court-hill  or  tribunal 
anil  also  the  place  where  Justice  was  executed.    8.  Soldiers'  Lodgings. 

jury— that  is  to  say,  a  boily  of  men  who  were  to  say 
whether  in  their  opinion  a  iniui  was  guilty  of  a  charge 
brought  against  him.  He  drove  out  the  cruel  foreign 
soldiers  who  had  tortured   and   plundered   the   people. 
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He  took  back  by  force  all  the  c.-.,w..  lands  wl.ieh  the 
weak  and  tool  ,sh  King  Stephen  l„ul  parted  with 

Henry  W.W  determined  to  be  master  in  his  own  kintr- 

do,„;  and  his  people  backed  him  up,  because  they  saw 

hat  many  mastei-s.  such  as  the  barons,  were  far  harder 

to  serve  than  one  kmjj.     But  there  was  another  body 

Pow„  of      r         "'«  '"'■■"">'  w'""«l'  wa,s  growing  nmch 

the  Chofch,  «w  powerful  lor  the  king's  likiii-r     This  was 

the    Chureh.      It    was    the    Ch.mh,    led    bv 

Sephens  bother,  Heni^y  of   Winchester,  that  had  pu^ 

theS"  "eh  t  "'"""••  ,''''r  ''''''''"'■'  ''•""•'■'■"'-■d  -i"' 

been  deth?       I  "''1  T'-^  ^>'  '^'  "'*^"^'"«"  '''"'  ■"^  ^^d 
been  dethroned,  and  Matilda  made  Lady  of  En-dand  in  his 

to  £? iL '"      '^  "■'  ^'"•' "'"^ '''"'  e'^*^^" ''"-'  ""•°"« 

Besides  this  there  was  another  thing  which  displeased 
tl>e  king.  Willia^i  the  Con.|ueror  had  given  leave  for 
Churehmo.  .ad  "'>"'•«'>">«"  ^  be  tried  in  the  Church's 
the  Uw.  own  courts  under  the  law  of  the  Church 

^f  I  ■  .u  '^^'^  '""""'^  *''"'  "«"■''■  "•^■'■«  two  systems 
htw  l"f^  country-the  king's  law  and  the  Church's 
law,  and  they  were  very  different.  For  example,  a  lay- 
man who  conmntted  a  murder  was  hanged,  but  if  a  cleric 

to  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery,  for  the  Church's  courts 

that?h.rr"'i'°  ^'?  T^'"''  °f  ''^''"';  and  men  said 
that  the  Church  courts  often  let  off  offenders  very  lightly. 
We  might  think  that  clerical  murderer  were  rar^  but 
the  kings  justices  complained  that  since  Henry's  acces- 
sion more  than  a  hundred  murderers  had  escaped  justice 
th«th^r""'' /'■"*. "'"^  ''""'  '='"'<='^-  '^'he  truth  was, 
monks,  but  all  who  were  engaged  in  any  way  in  the 
service  of  the  Church;  and  some  of  these U  evil  lives 


I  i 
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To  briiii;  the  Oliuicli  iiiDiv  iimlfr  his  powur,  Henry 
made  his  chancel  lor,  Thomas  Becket,  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury.  Becket  ami  the  kin;;  liad  been  fjreat 
friends.  \Ve  are  told  "they  would  play  together  like 
boys  of  one  age  ",  and  Henry  no  doubt  thought  _ 
that  a  carele.s.s  courtier,  as  Becket  seemed,  who 
wore  gay  clothes  and  huuted  and  jested,  woidd  lie  ready 
to  do  what  his  king  wished  in  Churcli  matters. 


Consecration  of  Becket  a»  Archbishop.  From  Royal  Ma.  2.  B.  7.  The 
Royal  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  collected  liy  our  kings 
from  Richard  II  t4>  tleorRe  II. 

.  The  king  was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  Becket  was 
made  archbishop  he  changed  his  life  altogether;  he 
became  solemn  and  pious.  Instead  of  aiding  tlie  king 
he  oppcsed  him.  His  action  seems  cantankerous,  but 
it  was  not  so  in  reality.  He  feared  that  if  clerics  were 
put  under  the  power  of  the  ordinary  law,  they  would 
lose  much  of  their  influence  with  the  people.  To  do 
what  Henry  asked  was  in  fact  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Church,  and  this  as  a  clmrchman  Becket  honestly 
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fflt  tlmt  111'  coul.l  not  do.  Acconlinply  wli.n  the  kini' 
desired  to  Imv,.  tin-  cU^^y  tri.'d  in  the  royul  courts, 
Becket  refused  to  nj;ree.  Henry  flew  into  a  race  and 
drove  Becket  out  of  the  kiiigilom. 

For  six  yeai's  the  quarrel  continued.  Tlien  it  was 
agreed  tlmt  Becket  nnght  retnrn  if  lie  would  l,t  hyijones 
be  bygones.  But  Becket  did  not  keep  to  this;  he  began 
to  mterl  re  in  what  ha.1  [x-en  done  in  his  absence.  Henry 
was  a  very  passionate  man,  who,  when  he  was  angry 
would  even  (ling  himself  down  on  the  floor,  and  bite  the 
rushes  which  were  then  used  instead  of  carpets.  On 
hearing  what  Becket  had  done,  he  cried  out  furiously, 
"Are  there  none  of  the  cowards  eating  my  bread  who 
will  rid  me  of  this  turbident  priest  T'  Four  knights 
Becket  who  had  heard  him  set  oft'  for  Cantei'bury 
NWered,  followe<l  Becket  into  the  cathedral,  anu  hewed 
him  down  with  their  swords  as  he  stood  by 
the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Everyone  was  horriHed  at  such  a  wicked  murder,  and 
thought  that  Henry  was  responsible  for  it.  Becket  was 
regarded  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  and  pilgrims  went  to 
his  tomb,  believing  that  miraculous  cures  were  wrought 
there.  Even  Henry,  proud  king  as  he  was,  went  to  the 
tomb,  and  bared  his  back  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks 
a.s  a  sign  that  he  repented.  But  the  evil  eftects  of  his 
own  passionate  words  and  his  followers'  barbarous  action 
did  not  end  here.  The  king  had  to  give  up  his  attempt 
to  bring  the  clergy  under  the  ordinary  law;  and  three 
hundred  years  passed  before  clergy  were  made  liable  to 
be  tried  for  crimes,  and  punished  for  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  men. 

What  we  have  to  notice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  is 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  country.  The  king 
strove  to  make  all  persons  subject  to  the  crown;  to 
make  the  law  supreme  over  all— powerful  nobles  and 
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churchmen  alike.  In  his  Krst  object  he  was  nuccesaful, 
in  the  Hecond  \w  failed.  But  he  failed,  not  because  what 
he  wuN  attempting  was  unwiHe  ur  unjust,  but  because  he 


Oanterlmiy  I'llKrfmi.     From  Ly.lifih-'a  Tale  of  Thebes     Royal  MH  IR  D  if 

wa.s  put  in  the  wrong  by  the  foolisli  violence  of  those 
who  thought  they  were  helping  him. 


VII.— ENGLISH   KINGS   ABROAD 
RICHARD  THK  CRUSADKR 

Henry  II  wa.s  a  g'.viit  restorer  of  law  and  order  in 
England;  we  think  of  him  as  the  strong  king  who 
saved  his  people  from  the  harsh  rule  of  j.  m 
feudal  barons.  But  to  men  of  his  own  day,  Foreign 
that  was  very  far  from  being  the  most  re-  Dominions, 
inarkable  thing  about  him.  To  them  he  was  a  great 
king,  who  owned  wider  dominions  than  ever  a  king 
of    England    had    ruled    before.       The   greater   part   of 
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Vy,ili-.s  olx'yod  liiiii:  uml  one  of  Heiiry's  Ihikiun  imnn.,! 
SttoiiKlxiw  had  cimscd  into  Jreliiiul,  and  limi  nmde  ni.wt 
of  tliu  liish  chieftains  Huhinit  to  him,  ho  that  Hini\ 
ruled  oviT  the  Pale,  the  district  round  Dublin,  and  wa's 
in  uanie  king  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  too.  Then  he  was 
successful  in  his  wars  aKainst  the  Scots.  His  sohlieis 
had  captured  the  Scottish  kinj;,  William  the  Lion,  at 
Alnwick,  and  Henry  did  not  allow  him  to  yo  till  he  liad 
done  honiajie  for  hin  dominions:  that  was  intended  to 
show  that  the  Scotch  kin};  held  his  kingdom  as  a  (jiant 
from  Henry.  Thus  Henry  niijjht  claim  to  be  lord  also 
over  Scotland.  But  beyond  all  this  he  rul.-d  over  more 
of  France  than  the  French  kin<;  himself:  he  was  mafiter 
of  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  France,  from  the  En.rlish 
Channel  to  tin  Pyrenees.  "^ 

We  noticed  the  marriage  of  Henry  I  with  a  Saxon 
princess  as  a  sign  'hat  Saxons  an<l  Normans  were  be- 
ginning to  think  ol  them.selves,  not  as  two  separate 
races,  but  one  people.  In  Henrys  lis  reign  the  union 
became  more  complete.  The  two  langiinges  were  ming- 
ling into  one.  From  the  mixture  of  Norman-French  and 
the  Saxou  speech  we  get  our  own  tongue.  It  is  curious 
to  think  that,  just  at  this  time  when  the  races  were 
uniting  to  form  England,  our  kings  were  growing  more 
and  more  foreign,  and  more  and  more  occupied  with 
atfaii-s  outside  England. 

This  seems  all  the  more  strange,  because  Henry's  son, 
Richard  I,  is  often  taken  as  the  type  of  a  Briton.  His 
Kicharf  I  ^^"^'^  """"'—""'  "  Lion-heart"— makes  us  think 
1189-1199. '  "'  '.'"-'  British  Lion.  His  strength,  his  <laritig 
gain.st  odds,  his  rough  good-nature,  his  love 
of  adventure,  all  are  marks  of  what  we  ai-e  proud  of  in 
Britons  to-day.  And  yet  this  typical  king  is,  in  a  way, 
more  of  a  foreigner  than  any  other  king  who  has  ruled 
over  us.     Out  of  his  reif.'ii  of  ten  yeara  he  only  spent 


The  Dominions 

of 

HENRY  II. 

ab'out  A.D.  itBe. 


Cnunlriet  ruled  airtctly  by 
Hctry  H  a/t«iun  white. 
Countriei  vassal  to 
Henry  II  shat/ed  thut.-- CJ 
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seven  inonthH  in  KiikIuikI.  Yut,  oven  if  KiiKlinhnien  did 
not  see  much  of  their  king,  hf  Hhowi^l  tlm  world  outNidi' 
what  an  Bn^jliHli  l<in)r  coulii  do,  iind  he  nmil»  thi'  imniu 
of  our  nation  renowned  unions  all  the  boat  wiirrioi-H  of 
Europe. 

Ah  Hoon  (i«  he  came  to  the  throne  ho  inadc  up  Iuh 
mind  to  join  the  ({n^at  army  of  Crusudem  that  had  wt 
out  to  ili'livcr  the  Holy  City,  JciUHrtlrm,  from 
the  SaraceUH.  To  jjet  moni^y  to  pay  IiIh  men 
he  lot  off'  William  the  Lion  from  the  duty  of 
giving  the  homage  which  Henry  II  had  won.  We  shall 
see  by  and  by  how  important  thiM  l)ecnmo.  But  for  the 
present  Richard  was  ready  to  sell  anythiiij;.  Ho  oven 
said  in  joke;  "I  would  have  sold  London  itself  if  I  could 
have  found  a  rich  enough  buyer  ". 

When  Richard  reached  the  Holy  Ijind  he  found  the 
Crusaders  doing  very  liadly.  They  were  trying  to  take 
Acre,  but  were  making  no  hoadway  with  the  siege 
With  Richard  once  on  the  spot  all  was  changed.  The 
Lion-heart  soon  ,Hliowed  that  ho  deserved  his  name.  He 
was  always  foremost  in  the  attack,  risking  his  life  like 
a  common  soldier,  but  lighting  with  ton  times  the  vigour. 
In  three  weeks  Acre  was  taken.  Duke  Leopold  of 
Austria  planted  his  banner  on  the  walls  of  it  as  if  he 
had  taken  it  himself.  Richard  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  the  glory  to  lie  stolen  from  him.  He  ordered  the 
Gorman  banner  to  be  cast  into  a  diteh,  and  put  his  own 
in  its  place.  But  this  act  o(!'oiided  Leopold  very  much, 
and  Richard  had  to  pay  for  it  later. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  all  the  Crusaders  followed 
him  as  the  best  leader,  and  he  defeated  the  Saracen 
hosts  in  two  great  battles.  Yot  he  never  captured 
Jerusalem,  because  the  French  king  went  home  with  his 
men,  and  left  Richard  with  too  small  an  army  to  do 
anything.     He  got  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  but  he 
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coul.1  not  U-iir  to  l,„k  at  it.  "  My  <.ye«  ■,  1,«  cried 
iiev...-  iH'hol.l  It.  if  my  ,uni  may  „ot  recon.nuT  it " 
that  111'  tiii-iRMJ  l)iici<. 

Tliun.  hearinK  that  l.i.s  l„,,tl„.r  .loh,,  «■««  plottin-  to 
takf  the  tliroiiu  of  KiiKla,,,!  r,„i„  hi,,,,  1,^  H^r  "uit- 

wimls.  HiH  Hliip,  howcvfi-.  wax  hivcIv..<I,  aiiu 
hf  was  ea.st  .>«lioi«  in  tlio  ijuniain  of  ihu  vrry 
Uukf  of  Au«ui.,  whoHe  th^  he  h.ul  innulted  at 

Acio.  Leopolil  iifpt  him  in  prison 
for  It  time,  nn<l  then  sold  him, 
u  captive  Ntill,  to   the    lim|K"rori 


Nhall 
Witli 


Rkhard'i 
Captivity. 


snip.  „Mll.|  Tlnif,  .h.ml„»  ,|„  „„  „(  bow.  croii.k.w.  ,ll,„,  ,„,,  fl.,, 

Henry  VI.  It  was  .sai,!  that  his  pri.-ton  was  <liscov..rod 
by  a  mmatrel  namod  Blon-lol,  who  pass,.!  outside  si„„. 
ing  a  Hong  of  Rieliard'.s  own,  an<l  Kichar.l  anaweiud  by 
siiiffiiijr  the  sonw  at;i\iii. 

After  .some  delay  the  kinjr  was  iaii.si,me,l,  and  returned 
to  hnfrkn.j.  Tliere  he  found  that  John  had  been  assert- 
ma  tlmt  ho  w.is  dea.l,  and  was  trying  to  make  himself 
kmg  in  his  phiee.  But  eveiy.aie  hated  .John,  who  was 
mean  and  cimninr,  ft„d  ertiel:  and  they  were  delighted  to 
welcome  Richard  again.     Kiehard  was  too  goofl-natured 
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to  punish  John.     He  despised  him  too  much  to  be  afraid 
of  him. 

Richard's  death  was  much  like  his  life.  No  sooner  waa 
he  home  than  he  began  a  war  with  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  tryiiifj  to  get  for  himself  the  districts  in  France 
which  belongeil  to  the  English  crown.  At  last,  while 
besieging  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  Richard  was  struck  by  an 
aiTow  in  the  nock.  The  archer  who  shot  it  was  brought 
before  the  dying  king.  Richard  bade  his  officera  send 
him  away  unharmed.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  they  did  not 
obey  the  ordei-s,  but  had  the  unlucky  man  Hayed  alive: 

RiclianI  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  who  was 
a  very  different  kind  of  man.     He  could  not  keep  his 

possessions  in  France,  as  Richard  had  done,  by 
n99"l216.    '^"'^  °f  •"''■J  fighting.     He  wan  too  lazy  and 

carele.sa  Besides,  lie  was  .so  treaehei-ous  that 
all  disliked  him,  and  few  cared  to  fight  for  him.  He 
captured  and  put  to  death  his  boy  nephew  Arthur,  a 
deed  which  made  every  one  shrink  from  him.  So  Philip 
the  French  king,  had  little  difiiculty  in  reconquering  all 
John's  land  in  France  except  a  small  piece  in  the  south, 
and  thus  John's  nickii.a.iie  of  "  Ljiekland  ",  given  him  by 
his  father  years  before,  doubly  fitted  him. 

John's  failure  to  keep  his  French  possessions  had  great 
results  in  the  histoiy  of  our  kingdom.  So  long  as  our 
kings  were  nders  over  half  of  France  as  well  as  over 
England,  they  were  inclined  to  pay  little  attention  to 
English  att'aii-s;  yet  when  these  dominions  oversea  were 
lost,  the  king  had  to  become  an  Engli-sh  king  in  reality  as 
well  88  in  name,  and  do  what  his  subjects  wanted.  We 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  people  of  England 
made  John,  who  was  the  worst  king  England  has  ever 
known,  give  them  .something  which  has  b<'en  of  more 
importance  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  of  our 
history. 
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^^t<.p-j:.Sii-!;:—  ..X-^- 
of  Canterbury.  But  Pope  Innocoit  III  though?  ^fhn  and 
Johns  fnond  u,nv„r.l,y  an.i  eboso  Steph-  ""  P""'- 
Langtou.     Jobn  ,iew  into  a  furiou.s  r,-.,..  L.    swor..  b. 


would  never  iveeive  Lanpton.    Innocent,  however  would 
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iiiitted  he  even  }{ave  up  liis  crown  to  PamUilf,  the  Pope's 
lewate,  and  received  it  back  from  liini  as  a  jjift  fioni  the 
Pope.  Every  lMit;lialniian  was  ashamed  of  a  kiiij;  who 
could  demean  himself  in  this  way. 

John  continued  to  {;overn  so  bailly  that  somethinj;  had 
to  be  done.  Accordingly  Stephen  Laiiiiton  and  the  barons 
held  a  fjreat  meetinpf,  to  which  they  invited  re,/resenta- 
tives  from  every  shire  to  come  and  declare  their  griev- 
ances against  the  king,  and  consider  what  .should  be  done 
to  restrain  him.  John  trieil  to  collect  forces,  but  he  could 
do  nothing.  He  li.id  not  to  resist  the  barons  alone;  he 
had  to  meet  the  clergy,  the  knights,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  as  well.  Indeed,  everyone  was 
M^giu  Carta,  u„jj(.|i  ajj^in.st  him,  and  he  had  to  give  way. 
He  met  the  barons  at  Runniniede,  and  there 
he  signed  Magna  Carta,  the  greatest  charter  of  English 
liberties. 

We  must  notice  particularly  two  things  to  wdnch  the 
king  boui>''  himself. 

(1)  He  .  -s  to  take  no  tax  except  by  common  consent 
of  the  realm;  and  this  consent  was  to  Ixi  given  in  the 
Great  Council,  to  which  not  only  the  greater  barons  and 
churchmen  were  to  be  summoned,  but  all  those  who  held 
land  from  the  king. 

(2)  No  one  was  to  be  imprisoned  or  punished  except 
after  trial  by  his  e(iuals;  and  the  charter  adds,  "to  none 
will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  right  or  justice". 

These  safeguard  two  most  important  English  rights: 
first,  that  the  king  may  not  take  money,  unless  Parlia- 
ment grants  it  to  him;  ,nnd  secondly,  that  no  man  is  to 
be  punished  without  a  trial,  and  that  trial  must  be  before 
a  jury. 

John  signed  the  charter  and  promised  to  obey  it ;  he 
gave  his  promise  because  at  the  time  there  was  nothing 
else  for  liiui  to  do;   and   he  gave   it  willingly,  becau.se 
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Great  „.,  „,.„„„,  ,p^,„„„  ,„  „„^„„,,,  ,.^^^,^^,_^  ^^^  b„.;^;;;„^,_^ 


and  tlicy  offl-ivd  l.ini  the  cri>wn    hnt  tl„.  .. 

stopped  for  the  ti.e  by  Joh;;::„,!:;'eV'ah ■"'''""  "-^ 

vMitn  Heniy  became  a  man.  he  took  the  reins    Henry  ni, 
of  power  „,to  In's  own  hands.     In  many  ways   ^^  ^^ 

But  he  was  like  him  in  ruling  hid  v      H    .      f  ]"*''"'?• 
to  foreign  favourite,,  and  heTp^L^^reat^C^.X 
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Simon  de 
Monlfort. 


ill  ^riviiijr  lai-jcc  siiinti  to  tlie  Popf  lor  tliiiii,'s  Unit  could  do 
no  poH.sil)le  good  to  Kiigliuid.  So  by  dej;rei's  meii  bffjiiii 
to  think  that  he  too  must  be  forced  to  {jovcrii  betttr. 

The  leader  of  the  party  who  wanted  relorin  was  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  hud  married  the 
kind's  sister.  Henry  at  tirst  liked  him.  He 
had  sent  him  to  };overii  Guienne,  the  one  pm- 
vince  of  France  that  still  belonged  to  the  Eni;- 
lish  crown.  Simon  was  a  good  soldier  and  he  had  ruled 
it  well,  but  Henry  grew  tired  of  him,  and  \fry  meanly 
left  Simon  to  pay  from  his  own  pocket  the  money  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  king's  service. 

Thus  Earl  Simon  came  home  in  disgust,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  barons.  They  assembled  in  a 
Great  Council,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  a  Parliament, 
for  the  word  is  tirst  .used  in  Henry  Ill's  reign,  and 
arranged  that  all  that  the  king  did  was  to  be  over- 
looked by  a  committee  of  baion.s.  The  king  promised  to 
keep  these  "Provisions  of  O.xford"  as  they  were  called, 
but  he  was  as  false  as  John.  He  too  got  the  Pope  to 
declare  him  quit  of  his  oath,  and  so  notlniig  was  left  for 
Simon  and  his  party  but  to  go  to  war.  Each  side  gathered 
forces,  and  they  met  at  Lewes.  The  king's  army 
UwL  ""^  bigger,  but  he  lost  the  day  because  his  son 
Edward  pursued  after  .some  fugitives  t„j  far. 
When  he  returned  Simon  had  won  the  battle.  Both 
Henry  and  RIdward  were  made  eai)tive. 

Simon  had  no  wish  to  seize  the  throne  for  himself; 
Simon's  ''e   only  wanted   to  have  the  kingdom  well 

^liamenl,     governed,  .so  he  called  a  Parliament.      It  is 
this  Parliament  which  gives  Simon  a  title  to 
be  remembered  for  ever  as  one  of  the  makers  of  the 
English  constitution. 

Hitherto  the  assembly  which  had  helped  the  king  to 
govern  England  had  consisted  of  bai-ous  .md.  churchmea 
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But  Simon  was  not  content  with  this-   Iip  «n™         j 
well  two  kni,,hts  f.-o,n  e.eh  shi  '  ",'  ,t  XTT^  "" 
-h  cty.     Here  for  the  lirst  tin.  wi  hr^Tp^r 
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i 


Death  of 
Simon* 


aiice  ill  Piu-liiunont  of  tlie  men  who  now  coinjiose  the 
HoiiHO  of  ConiinoiiH.  Simon  may  W  ciillrd  the  founder 
of  this  House. 

Simon  governed  well,  but  ho  conlil  not  prevent  the 
barons  who  should  liave  supiiorted  liim  from  jji-owing 
BaHle  <rf  .i*^."'"^"  "f  ''■»  power.  So  after  two  years  the 
Evalumi  king's  party  raiseil  a  fiesli  army  led  by  Prince 
Edward.  Simon  was  surrounded  at  Evesham 
and  killed,  fighting  bravely  in  the  mi<lst  of  his 
followers. 

He  had  set  a  good  example.  He  had  sununoned  the 
first  Parliament,  which  contained,  as  our  parliaments  do 
to-day,  lords,  county  membeis,  and  borough  members. 
But  Simon  wa.s  in  a  sense  a  reliel.  It  might  be  that  no 
king  would  care  to  imitate  wliat  he  had  done;  in  this 
case  nothing  might  have  come  of  hi.s  experiment. 

Curiously  enough  the  man  who  followed  Simon's 
example,  and  made  his  new  scheme  the  regular  rule 
Edward  I,  '"''  K"^^'''"'"K  England,  was  the  very  one 

I272-I307,'and     whom  Simon  regarded  as  his  most  bitter 

pil^mt.  ^'"''  '""'  ■'"""''  ^"^'^^  Edward,  who  ha<i 
overthrown  Simon  at  Evesham,  adopted 
his  measure  when  he  became  King  Edward  I.  In 
1295  he  causc^d  to  be  summoned  a  Parliament  like 
Simon's  Parliament,  including  knights  of  the  shire  and 
citiviens  from  the  towns:  and  by  doing  so  he  settled  for 
tlie  future  the  question  of  who  should  sit  in  Parliament. 
From  this  time  onward  no  one  would  think  that  a 
Parliament  was  properly  fo,  ukmI  unless  it  included  these 
representatives  of  the  people.  Thus  Edward's  Parlia- 
ment of  1295  is  always  called  the  "  Mo<lel  Parliament", 
as  it  gave  an  examiilo  to  all  otheis  to  copy. 

Of  coarse  Parliament  of  those  days  differed  much 
from  the  Parliaments  we  know.  It  was  one  house, 
not  two.  for  until   Edward   Ill's  reign  both  lords  and 
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commons  wnt   tn",.!),,.,-      \,,„.  ,■ 

might  elioo.se  any  ,,„„,      \nJu  7'""'"^'"''    tl'«n    he 
year,    th.n    it    ,.L        s    ^Z       STT  '""'-^  '^^^■"•^■ 

«e,.    itrefu^stoalJ-Xtint^^^^ 

to  take  tfvxes,  or  to  mak,.   laws  with.uU    f^'"  "' 

hnd  ,t  p  tt,n.  out  ve.y  ..vat  power.     It    Cnturyf""'" 


IX._THK    BEGINNINGS   OF"   SCOTLAND 

tangled,  it  filZi  a"    i:' ^r  r™""'^'  ""- 
l-aek  and  see  what  the  kinlllirf  Scotia ^'J    ^^^ 
was,  and  how  it  ha„  b,.en  teen  for,„ed       ^    ..all  1 
to   notice:    (I)   haw    H...    ,•„  •  .  ■  """  "a^'' 

under  one  rli  ^2^^:'^'^'"^^^  '""'  """' 
spread  in  Scotland  u  1  i,  \S'  T.^T'^'  '""' 
England  had  re,.ude,l  t  j,  k  n  ,  J'-  *'''  ''"■-"  "'' 
subject  to  them.  "  ^"'"'^"'"  '"  ■^""^^  «"•<*« 
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NORTH   BRITAIN 


J^f 


OrluicrQ*  "island! 


LAND      OF 
^S    COTS 


Four  separate  districts  have  wone  to  make  up  Scotland 
as  it  is  now:  the  land  of  tlie  Picts,  which  hiy  uurtli  of 
Th  u  if  ^^^  Forth  and  Clyde,  except  Argyleshire; 
of  icingdoral  ^^^  kingdom  of  the  Scots  (originally  an 
Irish  people)  in  Argyleshire;  the  kingdom 
called  Strathclyde,  which  stretched  originally  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Ribble,  inhabited  by  Britons — of  this, 
however,  only  the  northern  part  cniiie  into  Scotch 
hands;  and  last,  the  district  called  Lothian,  inhabited 
by   Angles      This  included   the   east  coast  of   Britain 


IHK   IlKMNMNdH   OK  .SUOII.AM,  git 

In-Ill  tlic  Koitli  t,.  il„.  T.MM,  (,..(   lu.,v   ,1^  i„   ,, 

itart  K,„„,,i,i,  ,„,,„  „.  Jrt,„i>. , "  tel' 

a.  «iuii,  ,.  ,i„.  F,„n,  .,,,1  CI,*.  «,  i,„,  i,,„.  ,,„ 

found  ,t  W.S.,.  t,.  .nak.  tVi.,.,ls  with  th.  Scots  1^,^ to 
wa^e  war  aKa,„Bt  th..„,  as  well  a.s  a.-ai-.t  t  e  Z.e^ 
so  he  .nad.  a„  alliance   with   Malcohn   I,  and  lave  uD 

ever  Inen  h.n  to  give,  l,,,-  the  Eno|i„h  authority  had 
never  lK3en  firndy  established  ther^;  but  in  any  eale 
the  northern  part  of  .St.athclyde  was  joi  ed  To  tl  e 
Scottish  dommions,  and  by  I01«  the  Kini  of  Scotland 
was  also  king  there.  '^i-ouauu 

LotlliIn'"''r  ';f  °"  '"  '^'  "'^'""'^  '"  "'^  °"'<"  was 
kingdom  of  ^orthun.bl•la.  Then  it  passed 
i-.to  Danish  hands.  When  Alfreds  grandsons  ^">^- 
again  snbclued  the  Danish  power  in  the  nortl  it  was 
doubtfu  o  whom  it  shouhl  belong,  for  the  K iig^ 
Scotland  had  by  this  time  seized  Edinburgh  and  was 
laying  claim   to   the  country  round  it.     Dunstan    X 

very  liaid  lor  Ins   master  to  hold   a   province  so  far 
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north,  unci  \,y  \,\h  mivie.!  K<lj;iir  «iivf  Liithian  to 
Keniii'tli  II.  This  HUH  iiiiicli  likr  tho  jfil't  of  Striitli- 
clyilf.  I^itliiiiii  hail  oiici-  lK'it>  undtT  Eiij^jliNh  jxjwi-r: 
it  wiw  EiigliHli  ill  Hpoech,  nixl  the  city  of  Kiliiibiiij;h 
got  its  imnie  from  »  loii«-(U>a(l  Northmiihriaii  kiii({  hy 
imiiiL-  K<Uviii.  Hilt  it  liml  \m\hhv>\  fiom  Saxon  lianilN, 
and  K(ljc'>i'«  "Rift"  was  praitieally  a  mirifiKler  of  wliat 
woul.l  1)0  11  jrreat  ti-oiihlo  to  k  "p.  .Soiiit!  fifty  yeiin* 
later  Lothiaii  was  a^jain  codwl  to  iMaleoliii  II  by  an 
FJirl  of  Northunibria  afU'r  a  jjioat  luittle  won  by 
Malcolm  at  Ciirlinm  in  101 H,  8o  that  hoiicflorwaiii 
Lothian  clearly  formed  part  of  Seotliiiid.  It  is  worth 
note  that  this  wa»  the  Siinie  year  which  saw  the  death 
of  the  last  kiiiir  of  Strathclyde. 

Lothian  was  the  last  possession  to  ix'  jjained;  it  was 
also  much  the  most  valuable.  It  was  more  fertile,  it 
was  more  civilized,  and  it  was  .Sa.xoii  in  law  and 
Spread  of  "P^ec''-  We  must  now  notice  how  this  speech 
fe^  spreail  over  all  .Scotland  save  the  Highlands, 
^f^  and  how  after  Scotland  had  sulKlned  Lothian, 
Lothian  in  its  turn  subdued  Scotland. 

This  is  best  seen  in  the  main  events  of  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  III  (fanmore),  the  son  of  that  Duncan 
Malcolm  !"''°  ^"^  niurdered  by  Macbeth;  the  story 

Canmore,  '«  familiar  to  us  from  Shakespeare's  ])lay. 

jKT^oni  and  Malcolm  had  spent  fourteen  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  knew  English  speech  as  well  as 
he  did  his  own:  and  he  married  Margaret,  .sister  of  that 
Edgar  Atheling  whom  the  Witan  cho.se  as  King  of  Eng- 
land after  Harold's  death  at  Hustings.  SInigaret  was  a 
very  remarkable  woman.  She  was  learned  and  pious, 
and  her  hnsliand  loved  her  much  anil  followed  her  ad- 
vice in  many  things.  As  was  natural,  she  wished  to  see 
things  done  as  she  had  seen  them  in  England.  Thus 
she  persuaded  tlie  Scotti-sh  Church  to  fall  in  with  the 
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.■.;;,d  Kn^«:  i'c;  s  k",  J  :•:;-,:'»  *"  -» 

fis  a  re  (it  vo  or  flic  r>l,l  1  •  "  '"-a"UM  wx).     fllalcoliri, 

fresh  reason  for  wars  1„ /,v         p     ,     ?   '  "''  ''"^^  " 

^uu.^*  for  a  :i-i:'r'  >'"■  '^r:'''' .'"''<='"-'  "p  the: 

'->.-a,:;^Ao.;::it:'''rSi';r"^f''- 
■"K..«ian„.  H,.,va.u,eHr..,,a:;\,:ti:r:;;i:;: 
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put  Henry  I's  dauglitei-,  Miitildn,  on  the  tlirone.  Con- 
sequently we  find  him  taldiif;  part  in  the  wars  of 
Stephen's  reijjn.  Like  many  otheis,  lie  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  fishinff  for  himself  in  troubled  waters. 
Bittl  of  h  ■^"'^  though  he  was  defeated  in  the  Battle 
Sundirf,  1138.  °^  '''*  Standard,  where  the  English  stood 
firm  round  the  great  chariot  that  bore  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon,  and  threw  off  the  wildest  charges 
of  the  Scots,  yet  David  managed  to  get  Stephen  to  give 
him  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
morland. 

Henry  II,  however,  looked  on  this  just  as  he  looked 
on  the  rest  of  Stephen's  actions,  and  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  bound  by  it.  He  made  Malcolm  IV.  David's  suc- 
T  oJ  cessor,  restore  the  four  counties,  and  when 
F^lu,  1174.  ^^  captured  William  the  Lion,  compelled  him 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  Richard  I, 
as  has  been  related, , sold  William  his  homage  back  again. 
Thus  the  whole  relation  between  the  two  countries 
was  in  a  tangle.  The  English  kings  had  tried  to  nuike 
out  some  claim  to  be  lords  over  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
They  could  point  to  gifts  of  territory  and  to  acts  of 
homage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  .Scot Ian.) 
could  say  that  these  gifts  really  imi)lied  nothing;  ll.at 
the  homage  was  for  English  earldoms  which  tli.y  held 
and  not  for  their  Scotch  donn'nions:  and  that  "if  any 
homage  was  due  for  Scotland  itself,  Richard's  bacgain 
had  cancelled  it.  Yet  so  far  there  wa*.  no  national 
enmity  between  the  two.  They  did  not  glory  in  'x-ing 
different  races.  They  fought  indee.l  at  tini^  s  now  fie 
side  winning,  and  now  the  othei-.  Vet  even  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  Davi.l  of  Scotland  fought  nnder 
the  flag  of  the  Dragon,  the  same  sign  ax  that  which 
King  Alfred  had  used,  while  a  Robert  Bruce,  an  an«estor 
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1'l'i«  .no,-.,  bitter  f,S     .v^^  "°  ^'""j*"*^  ^'  "^  '■^■''<•'• 


-Hed  out  the  id™     ^  T,  ""'Ir?.  ^'"•'■■«"'-' "'»' 
Edward  wa.s  not  cntent  tit        L  "^"S'"''.  ""^'°"      «"' 

hC;?7'7--"'''''-'^«-S'.-'''   "'^"'"'■• 
-^y  i.^t,;r'i::;:,;"c;r'-'v^"^'""<^-  Piece 

<io".inion.s   left   t.       >'p         ,    7'V'"'^'!*'''-    ""'"    "'e 
eluded    onli.    #1,  ''     ""'•■"   "i- 

eonerof    I  '     """""""'""«    "orth-west     Rlwari  l 

'— '  into  ti.e  s,„.w,t:^  ',it;"f";  '"'""•^  "'"■ '"« 

l<-r.K««Wnot  follow  1,1^.      fZ'     ,     "^  """"  *''"'  "«' 
t-'  try.     /„„t,,„,  „f  l^l  /":'"■"■''  was  n.uch  too  wise 

".•;  ".ast,  J,  J.Zi';T::.w:T  "^ "  "'^^' '"  *^"'"" 

'"  a  single  co,nUt  w         ,       f  iT"""?  ''""■^'"'  ^'"^  billed 
wa,,  earft,,, .d  „.:    J    '       ;';  ,'f «-"  V^'lowe,.;  David 

Hhowed  tluu  he  .iua     o  keepi    r V^  ^'"'■^'  ""''    '- 
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Hon  tlie  tilk'  of  the   Prince  i>f  Wiilcs,  a  till.-  cvi-r  Hince 
given  to  the  eldist   sun  (if  Englisli   inoniirclis. 

Eilwaril  now  turned  to  Scotland,  and  Scuttisli  atiiiirs 
at  this  time  jjave  him  an  excellent  chance.  Since  the 
reijju  of  John  the  two  kin<;donis  had  Ijeen 
i^lWr*^  fairly  f;.«»l  friends.  The  last  two  Scottish 
Union  hr  kin<fs.  AleXiind<T  II  and  Alexaniler  III,  had 
'**™*'^  both  niitrrii-d  Knf.'lish  primesses,  and  now,  on 
th^  sndden  death  of  Alexander  111.  his  granddaufihter 
Jlaripiret,  diinj,'hter  of  tlif  King  of  Norway,  was  left  heir 
to  tlie  throne.  Eilwards  jilan  was  to  unite  the  iwo 
kingdoms  by  a  marriage  lietween  this  .Maid  of  Norway 
aud   his  own  son   Edward,   Prince  of  Wales. 

No  one  can  ilony  that  the  pl.m  was  good,  always  pro 
vided  that  it  was  to  he  wisely  carried  out.  That  the 
union  of  the  two  kingilouis  has  li<en  of  tieuetit  to  lx)th  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  fair  to  tliink  that  it  would  have 
lieen  as  u.seful  in  l-'Hli  as  it  i.roved  to  be  in  1707;  that  it 
might  well  have  hion  briiught  about  liy  a  royal  marriage 
is  obvious,  for  that,  we  know,  is  the  way  by  which  it  was 
brought  about  in  IWKi.  People  felt  this  at  the  time,  for 
the  Scottish  Estates  wrote  to  Eilward,  •  we  on  our  part 
heartily  consent  to  the  alliance,  not  doubting  that  you 
will  agree  to  reas(inal)le  conditions".  Edward  was  very 
reasonable.  In  the  Treaty  of  IJrigham,  which  arranged 
the  matter,  it  was  laiil  down  that  Scotland  was  to  retain 
her  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  ami  to  remain  a  separate 
kingdom.  Edward  did  not,  it  is  plain,  look  for  an  imme- 
diate or  complete  union.  The  union  of  the  crowns  would 
be  a  good  beginning,  the  rest  would  follow  in  course  of 
time.  Again  we  may  notice  that  this  was  what  actually 
Death  of         '^'*^  hapjien  much  lalii'. 

the  Maid  Unluckily   all   depended   on    the    Maid    of 

of  Norway.     -JCrway.  and  she  fi'll  ill  on  the  voyage  from 
her  fatli.  rs  c.)milry   to  Scotland,  and   had  to  be  landecl 
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in  Orkney,  where  si.e  s„on  died.     Thus  Hdwnrds  scheme 

ni^irzt2r:hr;,r::;t/i;t'rr^- 

umpue  hetween  the  rival  olai.nant/r,.  th.     h     „" 
the  king  ol  dt.hlHiate  tread,,  ry  in  all  he    ^,1       w  ,         , 

wJ,;^.2.:'''^^:-Ta;s-^ 
-^Se-zr^iH  B:^^ - 

t;..-  like  these  hy  .hat  they  Je^tL  iVS      r;  l^ 

to  acknowledge  hin,  as  lor.]  paran^.t       S  1       ""       ' 
land   winch  they  did.     A  court  of  eightv  Scot    0«Ue  of 
and  twenty-four  Knglishinen  tried  tl,:„uestb„     ^^ 
Jon    Balliol    and    Robert    Bruce   had'  U    "Lt    titles 
Balhol   ,vas  chosen  and  placed  on   tl„.  thione. 
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The  reign  of  John  Balliol  is  always  regarded  as  a  dis- 
grace alike  to  king  and  nation,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  that 
Balliol  could  have  done  better.  Edward  took  care,  before 
he  set  him  on  the  throne,  to  make  him  swear  to  l)e 
obedient  to  him.     But  the  Wcottish  nation  had  not  the 


Bnfffne  for  thrnwiiij;  Htnnf^.  iirpiI  Rt  the  ^letre  of  Berwick.    Roynl  MS.  16.  G.  VT 


BalUol's 
Diificuttks. 


slightest  intention  of  allowing  him  to  be  obeiiicnt.  So 
a  i|uarrel  at  once  broke  out  i;  Scottish 
noble  appealed  to  Edward  against  one  of 
Balliol's  ileci.sions.  Edward  bade  the  .Scottish 
king  come  to  England  to  have  the  case  decided  there. 
It  was  cleju-  that,  if  lie  refused,  Edward  would  dethrone 
him;  but  if  he  obeyed,  his  own  people  would  cast  him 
out. 

He  refused  to  oU'y  Edward,  and  Eilward  marched 
into  Scotland  with  an  army  to  sulxliie  one  whom  he 
looked  on  as  a  reliel.  He  stormed  Berwick,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  brutally  massacred  by  his  soldiei-s;  he 
defeated  a  Scotcli   army  at  Uunhar,  the  Scots  rushing 


No  one  had  lik,.,!  K.ii-  i  i- 

^  kin^  of  E.;,!:' '  ,w : , ;™' '"•■  «-'■  ^..t  whe,, 

«<-.,tla„d  and  make  it  n  !  ^Y,       ,"■"""   "'  '•""<)"«'■ 

ti-  «h„i..  of  s,.,  1,  .1:  .    r  '^■"*-"'"""  ''>•  fo«=^'. 

K'iwani  had  .,ad.    ,         .      '     'T'     '"  ':-'''•     Hitherto 
baroas:  th.v,  as  „•.  I     -.  "    "'"'  "'"  ■^^"'■«'' 

hl-.l.      X.,w  he     ad   t       ,"■"' ."'"'■"  ''"■^"'>'  ^■'"■'"""  '■■' 

Tlie  hero  ,-o,„.,l  wl,      '  '''  "«"'"«'  ''in,. 

«"'Willian,\;      l:'''';i.,V'''*'''''"''''-'^^^''tl-.-od..as 

town  of  U -U    lad  sU       '  I."  'V''.'"^'  '"■""•'  '''•  "- 

t-l«'"  to  th,.  hills      H,"'  "".'''"f' -^l'  ■^l-n-tf  and   had 
K">;lish   invade,!  we"  ha    V';"'"-"    ''''  ""  '"  " '"""   ''- 

°-abwd,eso:Li:  ha  :rt  ;;,'''■■''' r^««-„d 

""'1   "'iiM    ride  ahivi.t     ''".'"".\    ""  li"i-se-   the  Bittlc  of 

'•'"■''■'1  liii"      (Vessi  „  '^  '"'''^''  "■"«  "<•'•■<««,  and 

bis.™,    sj^r"^''^;;     ;;-'f/^'li"H.e,,anlea,,j 
i"vade,-s  we,-e  d.ive,,   C,         ^      "■■'••esses    fell,    and    the 

"(■this hwt  !di :;''.''■''''''''■."■''"''- '■'-'■-■-■■1 

"...ling  the  no.-theni  Z,C       ■■   """   ''"«'*'"''    "'"^ 


»^ri»-^ 
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Edward  wiih  not  the  man  to  put  iip  with  this.     He 

ninde  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Scotland  in  ptTMon  and  crush 

VVnIlacf.     Tiiis  did  not  seem   cnHy.     Wallace   retreated, 

and   Kdward  could  not  hear  where  the  Scottish  army 

lay.    In  the  meanwhile  he  found  it  hard 

to'  feed  his  men,  siiic-e  the  country  had 

Iwen   h'ii'    waste  around   him.     At  last 

Walla'  ■' .    situiition    w:is    Ix'tiayed    to 

liim    by   two   discontented 

i'l."^.    .10.    Scottish    r.oUles.      Edward 
Falknk,  1298.    .     ^      , ,  ,    ,         .   ,  . 

instantly  sii  out  by  night, 

and  came  on  Wallace  near  Falkirk  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  retiie.  Two  charges 
of  the  English  kniglits  were  beaten  oflf 
by  the  Scottish  pikeinen,  but  then 
Edward  brought  his  archers  into  action. 
Thr  Scots  were  shot  down  without  being 
able  to  reply,  and  at  last  a  third  and 
final  charge  broke  the  Scottish  array. 
Tt  is  said  that  at  least  1.5,0(K»  Scots  fell. 
For  seven  years  Edward  strove  to 
complete  his  con<|Uest.  He  led  army 
after  army  into  the  country,  but  so 
long  as  Wallace  was  at  large  the  resist- 
ance went  on.  \t  length,  in  1305, 
Wallaci-    was    betrayed    by 


Ciplure  and  .■,■.•  ji  1    ^• 

Death  of         simie  of  his  followers  to  i5ir 

Wallace.  .John  Menteith,  who  »  w  act- 


Plate  Armour,  time  ot 

KdwanI  I 

>..-m  sti.ke  D'Abernon 

"'birch,  Surrey. 


ing  as  Edward's  sluriff'  in   l)und«rton, 

and   by   him   handed   over   Ui    hjlward. 

Menteith   is  generally  called   a  traitor  for  th«".  and   as 

a  Scot  he  acted  treaelieiously  to  his  coantry.     Still,  he 

had  taken  Edward's  side,  was   EtlwaH"-  officer,  and  in 

capturing   Wallace   was   so    far  doing    iiis  duty   to   the 

master  he  had  chosen.     Wallace  was  taken  to  England, 


WAI.r.Af'K   AMI    IsoliKni    „„,., 
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hanged,  and  his^rc. ^     ';'"  '•■">'''■""-'■     H.  v,i 
a  ni8  body,  cut  ,„  fo,„.  ,„v,.,,,   „,,,  f,.^^j  ^_^ 


Coronation  Chair  Wcafminatfl^  m,  ^     " 

the  gates  of   Newcastle    BerwinL-    «*•  i- 


?a«^i^  vf  Tff^ . 
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fresh  lender.  Rubiit  Bruce,  tlie  j;'''i"d»"»  "^  •'""  ^''° 
had  been  Bttlliol's  rival,  Htnrted  up  in  WiilkceH  place. 
Kdwunl  wiui  thunderMtruck  to  learn  that 
Robcfl  Bfuec.  jj^.^^,^  jj^^j  imirdored  Ooniy".  one  of  his 
regents,  in  the  church  at  Uunifries,  and  had  been 
crowned  at  Scone. 

Although  Bruce  was  a  king,  he  was  a  king  without 
a  kingdom  or  an  army.  His  lew  followers  were  scat- 
tered in  the  battle  of  Methveu,  and  Bruce  had  to  Hee  to 
the  Highlands.  Kven  his  countrymen  sought  his  blood; 
the  Lord  of  Lorn,  a  relation  of  Uomyn,  denired  to  avenge 
his  murdered  kinsman.  Bruce,  however,  had  great  per- 
sonal strength  and  good .  friends,  chief  of  whom  was  Sir 
James  Doviglas,  "the  g<M«l  Lord  James".  Still,  so  des- 
perate were  his  fortunes  that  he  had  for  a  time  to  take 
refuge  in  the  lonely  island  of  Rathlin,  near  tjie  Irish 
coast. 

After  a  while  he  landed  in  Ayrshire,  and  fought  num- 
bers of  small  battles  with  the  English  forces     Often 
he  was  nearly  captured  or  killed,  but  this 
^"SmwI"   continuous  warfare   taught   his  men   to  be- 
'"  come  goo<l  soldiers.     One  stroke  of  fortune 

befell  Bruce,  and  that  was  the  death  of  his  old  enemy, 
aiward  I,  while  marching  northward  to  invade  Scotland 
again.  Even  had  Edward  lived  he  could  not  have  won 
in  tiie  end.  He  might  have  beaten  Bruce,  hut  he  could 
not  havecoiKiuered  the  Scottish  nation  and  kept  it  down 
by  force  of  arms.  His  plans,  good  as  they  were,  had 
completely  taile<l.  He  had  wished  to  unite  Scotland 
an<l  England;  all  he  had  done  was  to  divide  them  more 
deeply  than  they  had  ever  l)pi'n  divided  before. 

When  the  old  'Hammer  of  tlie  Scots"  was  gone, 
Bruce  soon  found  his  son.  Edward  II,  to  be  a  feeble  foe. 
His  armies  were  badly  led,  his  plans  badly  made.  ()ne 
by  one  the  castles  in  Scotland  were  wrested  from  English 


JVALI.A.K  A.M.   KOUKKI    BIILXE  7, 

the  cJ.  .-ik     Bim.i,.'  i"'f    ""^"''  '""*  '^  "'""b 
«  w«^,o„  of  l.«y  unde    Hm  T  '''"''"'Kow  by  driving 

could  n.,t  be.  1.:^  doiu      b/j  r^''  H  """^  ""^  f^"-""""" 
By  Uijcrifs  Bruce  became  riiuatei- 


Falliirit  -,I  ml.-Tirr^^^—- ^.^ 

edinburghSj!;!'"""  '■""•  ■'« 

. a^arberry  Hill 

of  (lie  wholo  laml.      I,,  ];jiO  th,.  «„„**•  u    n 
"t  Dundee,  and  Jeclu.ed     hat   H  ,  '^  ^'''"'"''  '"'*' 

sovereign;  they  wou  d^„l     f  "  "'?  "''■''■  '""'f"' 

,    StirS  Ca^iMt'e  t     ^''TntlfEd  ^''d^r 
led  a  lH,Ke  a™,y  „ortlnvard   to  relieve  U  " 

Bruce  w.th  far  s.naller  forces  detennined  to    £'"'  ^^ 
g.ve  battle.     It  wa.  daring,  for  the  EnS«h     ^^-'^'"'^ 
were  two  to  one.  but  Bruce.  „.en  wereU  tiue  soldier. 
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conHileiit  .111(1  fxpoiiencwl.  Th  •  aiinirs  met  at  Bannock- 
burn.  Bruce  had  guarded  his  Hank  by  digginsr  pitfalls 
to  check  tlie  charge  of  the  English  knights,  while  the 
marshy  ground  by  the  burn  side  also  served  to  jirotoet 
him.  Edward  II  threw  away  every  advantage  that  his 
nuinbris  gave  him.  Fe  allowed  his  archers  to  be  driven 
off  by  a  charge  of  Scottish  horse;  he  sent  his  knights 
to  charge  full  on  the  Scottish  pikes.  He  was  fighting 
amiinst  men  who  were  determined  t<>  con(iuer  or  die; 
men  who  were  burning  to  set  their  country  free,  who 
were  ti-rliting  to  protect  their  homes,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  to  pay  back  the  terrible  wrongs  they  had 
suffered.  The  Scottish  pikenien  stood  liki'  rocks  in  a 
storm,  casting  back  the  charges  of  English  knights  tnne 
after  time;  now  seeming  overwhelmed,  tlieii  appearing 
again  unbroken.  The  English  attack  was  beginning  t(j 
waver,  and  the  Scots  themselves  advanced  crying,  "  On 
them,  on  them;  tliey  tail",  when  a  body  of  Scottish 
camp-followers  were  seen  pouring  down  from  the  Gillies 
Hill  They  seemed  to  be  a  fresh  Scottish  force,  arriv- 
ing to  support  their  comrailes.  The  English  broke  and 
fled  in  terrible  confusion;  in  the  rout  30,000  men  were 

killed.  c        11      IT 

Bannockburn  decided  the  cpiestion  once  for  all.  t-ng- 
land  could  not  conquer  Scothyiid.  But  Edward  II,  too 
feeble  to  conduct  a  war  properly,  was  too  obstinate  to 
yield.  Through  his  reign  the  war  went  on.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Scots.  Bruce  led  his  armies  over 
the  border,  and  pillaged  the  north  of  England.  Edward 
could  do  little  to  check  him.  Indeed  he  could  not  keep 
his  own  barons  in  order;  it  was  vain  for  him  to  hope  to 
subdue  the  Scots. 

Tired  of  him  and  his  favourites,  the  English  barons 
rebelled;  Parliament  declared  him  deposed,  and  Edward 
III  was  put  on  the  throne.     He  began  to  make  war 


w.xr.i.AcK  AMI  iiiiii;:nr  hkiick  -;t 

against  the  HcdtH  with  vi;r„i„,  l,„t  i,,.  „„j|,i  ^,„j„  ,„,  .„|_ 
vantage  over  the  invading  Seottish  army.  Hi-  encamped 
opposite  it,  but  its  position  was  so  strong, 
that  he  dared  not  attacic  and  he  himseTf  ^'"'"*  '"• 
was  nearly  siani.  .laiiies 
Douglas  led  a  niglit  mid 
into  the  Englisli  ramp, 
and  actually  got  as  far  as 
the  royal  tent  before  he 
was  driven  back.  Then 
the  .Scotch  retreated  in  the 
night,  leaving  their  camp- 
Hres  burning,  so  that  the 
English  did  not  perceive 
their  going,  and  Edward 
was  left  with  no  enemy 
to  tight. 

He  saw  that  it  was  use- 
less to  go  on.  In  1328 
peace  wa.s  made 
between  the 
two  nations,  in  which  Bruce 
was  recognized  as  lawfid 
King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
King  of  England  gave  up 
all  his  elaini.s.  .Scotland 
had  triumphed. 

Robert  Bruce'a  reign 
ended  in  1329.  For  .Scot- 
land it  was  a  memorable 
reign.  Before  its  close  he  bad  obtaineil  a  mastery  over 
all  bis  foes  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  established  the 
alliance  between  .Scotland  and  France  which- was  to  lead 
to  so  much.  He  had  freed  .Scotland  from  the  foreign 
invader.     He  had  united  it  as  it  had  never  been  united 


Peact,  1328. 


Edward  III     Fntm  the  Painted 
Chatnlier,  WeBtllliliBtel' 

The  rfciir  de  lyg,  or  lily,  emliruiiieretl 
on  the  Burcoat  alonfr  witli  the  Eiiiilish 
lion,  indiefttes  his  claim  to  the  French 
I'rown. 
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before.  All  alike  were  ready  to  obey  him.  The  barons, 
Norman  in  descent  and  hitherto  half-Norman  in  feelingi 
had  become  f,'ix)d  Scot-smen.  and  good  patriots.  In  the 
fire  of  national  trouble  there  had  been  welded  a  nation, 
firm,  self-reliant,  confident,  proud  of  its  race  and  of  its 
king. 


XII.— THE   HUNDRKI)   YICARS'   WAR.     THE 
WORTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARCHER 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  is  the  name  given  to  the 
long  struggle  between  England  and  France,  from  imfi 
to  1453  — roughly  speaking,  a  hundred  years.  War 
indeed  did  not  go  on  all  the  time.  There  were  tnice.s 
now  and  again.  But,  speaking  generally,  for  a  hundred 
years  England  and  France  were  enemie.s.  InJoUowing 
Hiis  long  period  of  history,  which  covers  the  reign  of 
five  English  kings,  we  shall  tind  it  convenient  to  fix  in 
our  minds  some  landmarks. 

The  war  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  great 
success  and  two  periods  of  failure  The  first  period  of 
Divisions  in  success  lies  in  the  early  part  of  Edward  Ill's 
theHiindred  reign.  We  have  the  battles  of  Crecy  and 
ears  War.  Poitiei.8_  and  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  in 
which  the  French  king  admits  the  English  claim  to  the 
south-west  of  France;  this  is  followed  by  a  time  of 
failure  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward  Ill's  reign  and  that 
of  Richard  II.  The  second  period  of  success  begins  with 
Henry  V.  He  outdoes  the  glory  of  Crecy  and  Poitiera 
by  his  victory  of  Agincourt;  he  marries  the  King  of 
France's  daughter  and  is  called  his  heir;  his  infant'son, 
Henry  VI,  is  crowned  King  of  France.  But  then  comes 
the  second  period  of  failure.  By  degrees  all  was  lost 
that  had  been  won,  till  in  1453  nothing  was  left  to 
England  save  Calaia 
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He  had  only  7000  n,en  witl.  hi,n,  ;iOOO  of    P"««.  1356. 
whom  were  archers.     He  drew  nn   .;  n  r 
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tin;  Fieiicli  iviiilcs  \v«i-t!  brokrii  cii'  tlifV  riiiched  the 
liwljie;  they  ciiiiie  on  bravely,  but  the  Kiij;lish  slew  each 
iiiiin  as  he  ciiuu  throiii;h  a  t;ip-  One  divisiim  of  the 
French  iiimy  retreating,'  threw  the  next  into  disorder. 
Meanwhile  the  arrows  poured  down  like  hail,  and  the 
English  bowmen,  who  drew  their  bowstrinc;s  to  their 
ears,  sent  their  shafts  with  force  enough  to'pieroe  any 
but  the  best  armour.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Black 
Prince  led  his  own  men  to  ehar^'e  the  last  division  of  the 
French  army  in  front,  while  a  smaM  bcxiy  of  horse  wa.s 
.sent  rounil  to  takc>  it  in  the  rear.  The  French  gave  way 
in  all  directions;  the  French  king  himself  was  captureil; 
and  the  Knglish,  with  a  loss  of  300  men,  found  they  had 
killed  and  captured  almost  as  many  Frenclimen  as  there 
were  men  in  their  own  army. 

The  story  of  'Agincourt  begins   like  that  of  Creey. 
Henry  V  was  making  for  Calais.     The   French  barred 
.  his  way.     (iOOO  Englishmen,  worn  out  by  long 

I4§."  niarches,  had  to  face  30000  of  the  bes*  knights 

in  France.  Henry  placed  some  of  his  archers 
•ii  front,  and  sent  others  to  line  the  woods  which  covered 
the  flanks  of  his  small  force  on  either  side.  The  French 
had  to  advance  across  a  muddy  ploughlaml  a  mile  in 
length.  So  heavy  were  the  men  in  armour,  and  so 
sticky  the  mud,  that  as  a  body  they  never  reached  the 
English  it  all.  A  few  managed  to  crawl  up,  but  the 
great  mass  stuck,  a  splendid  mark  for  the  English 
archers.  When  it  had  been  well  riddled,  the  English 
charged.  Being  lightly  armed  and  without  armour,  they 
could  move  freely  where  the  enemy  could  not:  and  thus 
first  the  French  vanguard,  and  then  the  main  line,  were 
overthrown  and  butchered,  the  dead  actually  lying  two 
or  three  deep.  The  third  division  of  the  French "arnn- 
fled,  thougli  it  alone  far  outinimbered  Henry's  entire 
force,  being  too  terrified  tc  .stand  an  attack. 
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Thus  when  tlie  French  1  ad  learned  wisdom,  wlien  they 
risked  no  pitched  battles,  but  fouglit  beliind  walls,  whin 
they  kept  up  a  continual  warfare  ot  small  parties,  the 
Enjriish  power  drooped.  Bit  by  bit  Bertraiid  du  Guescliu 
re^'iiined  all  that  had  been  lost.  When  Kdward  III  died 
the  Knjrlish  possessions  had  dwindled  down  to  Bordeaux, 
■I  strip  of  (jascony,  and  Calais;  in  Richard  Us  reijrn 
the  French  even  invaded  England.     They  plundered  the 


ADCient  Wnr  Engines;  sieue-tnwoi-,  ilrawliriilffe,  an<l  ram  for  the  attack;  nooM. 
wool-sack,  bcavy-bcain,  and  tinilMir-ahletil  for  tlie  liefcncc. 

Isle  of  Wight,  and  for  a  time  a  French  force  \va.s  en- 
camped in  Sussex. 

Henry  V,  we  have  seen,  was  more  startlingly  success- 
ful than  Edward  III  at  his  best,  for  his  son  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  France  at  Paris.  Still,  he  had  a  iiuch 
easier  task.  The  French  king,  Charles  VI.  was  little 
better  than  a  madman.  France  itself  was  not  united;  it 
Th  AlUanee  d  ^'^^  divided  up  into  two  great  parties,  the 
England  and  Burgundians,  headed  by  their  duke,  and 
Burgundy.  t|,g  Orle.inists  or  Armagmics.     So  tierce 

were  these  factions  against  each  other  that  they  even 
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li  sccndivl  to  imiiiliT.  KiiNt  ii  Duke  of  Ui'lvHris  and 
then  a  iJuke  of  HiUfjimd  ,  wure  tiiuflicrou»ly  slain  by 
the  other  side.  In  the  iiiil  the  Burj{uiidianN,  wxiner 
tlian  see  the  Ai-fiiiij,'naeM  tniiinph,  allied  thoiiiHelveH  with 
Henry  V.  Thus  it  is  not  Enjfland  alone  tightinjj  ajfainst 
France.  It  is  Kiijjiand,  in  alliaiiee  witli  one  half  of 
France,  tijjhtinj;  ajjainst  the  other. 

H.'iiry  V's  success,  then,  dcMerided  much  on  the  Bur- 
gundian  alliance.  He  was  stionj;  lucause  Franct  was 
divided.  But  this  could  not  last.  Nothini;,  in  fact, 
unites  a  country  so  speedily  as  foreign  invasion.  We 
have  seen  Uiis  already  in  .Scollaud.  Wc  may  observe  it 
again  in  France.  By  dejjrees  Buri;undiijiis  and  Aniia- 
gnaca  came  to  see  that  they  were  both  Frenchmen,  to 
whom  England  was  a  deadly  foe 

The  task  of  rousin<;  the  French  spirit  fell  to  Jeanne 
Dare,  conunoidy  called  in  England  Joan  of  Arc.  Mhe 
was  a  simple  peasant  girl,  who  lielieved  that 
JcaiuK  Dajc  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^  Heaven  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish from  France.  Dressed  as  a  soldier,  she  led  the 
French  soldiers  to  the  attack.  She  entered  Orleans,  and 
drove  oft  the  English  who  were  besieging  it;  then  she 
won  battle  after  battle.  The  English  declared  that  tin  y 
could  not  beat  her.  This  wa.s  true,  for  she  was  backed 
by  France  growing  united  agani.  Even  after  Joan  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  cruelly  burned  as  a  witch  by 
the  English,  things  went  from  bad  to  woise  with  our 
armies.  .Siwn  the  Burgnndiaiis  abmdoned  the  English 
alliance,  and  then  English  power  in  France  vanished  for 
the  last  time.  It  is  interesting  for  our  purpose  to  notice 
that  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  English  defeats,  that 
of  Beauge,  was  maiidy  won  for  the  French  by  a  bo<ly 
of  Scots.  Here  was  one  result  of  that  alliance  which 
lasted  so  long  between  England's  two  enemies.  Pi:])e 
Martin   V,  heariiig  of   the  share  of    the   Scots   in  the 
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Commutilion 
oi  Service 


The  BUck 
Duth. 


wrfH  had  coiiiu  to  itn  iirrnnffi'ini'iit  witli  tlifir  Icinlii  to 
piiy  iiioiicy  iiiHU'Uil  of  service;  ior  exaiii|ile, 
if  II  iiian'N  lalxjiir  was  reekoiieil  at  a  penny 
a.  ilay,  lie  would  pay  threepence  a  week  if 
he  had  owed  three  ihiys'  work,  ami  further  |M'nnies  for 
extra  days.  The  plan  wax  convenient  for  lioth  partieH: 
the  Herf  got  more  time  to  work  on  his  own  plot  of  land; 
the  loni  got  money  with  which  he  conid  hire  lalKjiircrs, 
and  wiiH  Hiived  the  troulile  of  continually  Ktriving  to 
coiii|Md  unwilling  or  lazy  HerlH  to  perform  their  Hcrviees. 
This  plan  of  "commuting"  services  J'or  money  was 
spreadii  g  gradually  over  the  country,  hut  it  was  not 
complete,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  dis- 
aster. This  was  the  Black  Death,  a  fearful 
plague  which  ravaged  our  island  from  l.'147 
to  1330.  At  lea.st  oue-third  of  the  whole  poi)ulation 
perisheil.  It  is  literally  true  that  ofU'U  the  living  could 
scarce  Dury  the  deiul:  for  example,  more  than  one  ease 
occurre<l  where  all  tlu^  inhabitants  of  a  monastery  were 
cut  oft'  or  every  meml)er  of  a  lergc  family  dieil,  no  that 
there  was  none  left  to  inherit  the  land. 

We  have  capecially  to  l<x)k  at  the  effects  of  this  in  the 
rural  districts.  It  is  plain  that  lahour  woiiUI  Ix^come 
very  hard  to  get;  and,  further,  since  at  the 
height  of  the  plague  men  were  .so  terrified 
thit  they  left  the  harvest  to  rot  ungathered  in  the  fields, 
com  became  scarce.  This  caused  a  ri.se  in  prices;  and  as 
prices  rase,  and  labourers  were  few.  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  tind  a  rise  in  wages  also.  In  fact,  this  is  what 
happened.     Wages  rose  sharply. 

This  hit  the  land-owners  hard.     To  begin  with,  many 
of    their  tenants   were  dead,  some  without 
leaving  heirs;  and  so  they  lost  the  payments 
for  coinmut.'d  service  which  these  had  owed. 
Further,  what  had   paid   for  a  day's  labour  before  the 
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time  wlien  no  wages  were  pnid  or  needed, — when  the 
land  wa,s  cultivated  by  seil's.  Why  not  revive  this?  It 
seemed  easy,  all  tnat  was  needed  was  to  refuse  the  com- 
mutation payments,  and  make  the  serfs  work  without 
pi;v  once  more. 

This  polity  was  worse  than  the  other,  ilen  who  have 
partly  gained  freedom  will  not  consent  to  lose  what  they 
r>  .  r.  .i  have  won.  Soon  all  the  peasants  were 
enraged  with  tueir  lorjs.  A  poll-tax 
which  pressed  far  more  on  the  poor  than  it  did  on  the 
rich  caused  their  smouldering  discontent  to  break  into 
Hame.  In  1381  risings  broke  out  in  East  Anglia  and  in 
all  the  counties  near  London.  The  Kentish  pea-sants, 
with  Wat  Tyler  as  leader  reached  London.  Richard  II 
met  them  boldly  at  Smithtield.  There  was  need  of 
eounige,  for  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob;  and 
the  day  before,  rioters,  pouring  into  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, had  murdered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Treasurer  who  had  proposed  the  hateful  poll-tax. 
As  Wat  Tyler  approached,  the  Mayor  of  London,  think- 
ing he  meant  to  insult  and  perhaps  attack  the  king,  cut 
him  down.  The  mob  were  bending  their  bows  to  fire  on 
the  royal  party,  when  Richard  rode  forward  and  cried  to 
them,  "I  will  be  your  leader",  and  by  fair  words  and 
promises  got  them  to  disperse  (juietly.  These  promises 
were  not  kept.  The  rioters,  by  burning  manor-houses  to 
destroy  th  ■.  records  oi'  the  serfdom,  and  hanging  lawyers 
as  being  the  persons  who  made  the.se  deeds,  made  it  im- 
possible to  treat  them  mildly.  So  the  king  employed  force, 
and  put  down  the  Peasant  Revolt  with  great  severity. 

Thus  injustice  had  led  to  violence,  as  it  often  does,  and 
neither  party  had  gained.  In  few  cases  were  the  lords 
able  to  make  their  seifs  work  without  pay;  on  the  other 
hand,  many  rioters  were  iinnged,  and  the  rebels  did  not 
get  the  alwlition  of  serfdom  which  they  had  demanded. 
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Since  labour  couM  not  liu  oht,,in,.,l  .„   n.  .  ii 

o     o  do  w,th  less  labour.     .Some  lord.s  granted  ^^  L«, 

land  on  Iea.se  to  tenants  for  a  rent.  .Hvincr  them  ""  ^^- 
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stands  l^tween  the'labour^ttt  /, X;.;^;'^" Z^'- 
lK.wever,  met  the  difficulty  in  another  wav  "' 

mere  was  a  great  demand  at  the  time  for    Sh«p.fa™ing. 
had      So    '""""'"';  "T'  ""■'^  "'^"  "'^  best  that  could  be 
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•shephenis  could  tend  all  the  .sheep  on'^it. 
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Thus  sliecp-fimniiif;  letl   to  iimiiy  nun   Ijeinjf  out  of 
employ iiient;    and  as  under  the  old  Hjnteni  the   serfs' 

Depopulation.  ^"."'"  P"**'"-''*  °^  1'""^  "ere  often  mixed  up 
witli  tlie  wide  farms  of  tlie  land-owner,  now 
the  latter  came  to  wish  to  evict  the  serfs  and  take  their 
land  for  sheep-farms  He  enclosed  also  the  waste  or 
common  land  on  which  the  serfs  had  pastured  their 
cattle,  ami  this,  tof.,  made  it  hard  for^he  serfs  to  keep 
their  holdings.  Thus  the  land-owners  who  had  at  first 
struggled  to  keep  their  serfs,  ended  by  trying  to  dri\e 
them  otr  altogetlier.  No  doubt  great  misery  "was  often 
caused  by  this  depopulation.  Something  of  the  .sanje 
kind  has  been  seen  almost  in  our  own  day  in  the  High- 
lands, where  the  croftei-s  have  been  turned  out  to  gTve 
place  to  sheep-farms  and  deer-forests.  In  tlie  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  Parliament  tried  to  .stop  this  pro- 
cess of  enclosure  for  sheep- farms,  but  without  much  result. 
Thus  in  the  end  the  etfects  of  the  Black  Death  cau.sed 
serfdom  to  di.sappear  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
at  an  end.  But  ii,  was  not  that  the  peasants  obtained 
freedom  by  their  revolt.  Upon  the  whole,  the  revolt 
only  made  their  chains  tighter.  Yet  by  degrees  the 
labour  of  serfs  came  to  be  no  longer  rc(|iiired ;  and  lords 
granted  freedom  easily  since  serfdom  was  no  longer 
worth  keeping. 


XIV.—WYCLIF  AND  THE  LOLLARDS 

J'.ore  than  a  hundred  years  before  Martin  Luther  began 
his  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  ended 
in  the  Reformation,  England  had  seen  a  churchman  start 
on  a  very  similar  career.  The  atory  of  John  Wyclif  and 
his  foUowera  the  Lollards,  shows  clearly  that  many  in 


WYCLIF  AND  THE   LOLURDS  g- 

becune  National  and  I'^te^t'J      ""  '''"''''  '"  ^"^"-^ 

many    fo.e,>ne';-.s    ho  dn^n;  ,'L"d'  •°°' •"  «"'"'' 
hiffh   posts  in  tl.o  fl,„    i  ,  '7"'S»'   aeanenes,  and 

--  a  few  cim^ci :  ':S'i  z:  y^  t^-  ''^^y 

perhaps  never  goin.^  nea      on  e  o    H     ^"^  'l"^^''  """^ 
trusted  the  fine\lotlJ H^dToU  S'^VrV'f  ,^^^ 
men  with  the  poverty  of  H,on      I      *rvants  of  these 

or  careless:  tl.ere  «xre  m  l  then  ^^  "'T  "'^^'"""" 
been,  bent  on  doin.  heir  dutt  to  'th  '^r"  ''"'''  -^'^-"^^ 
nately  it  was  not  fj.  he  m"  t  naH  H  ^  ^'"''  ^"*°'''"- 
placed  in  high  positions  P"''  """'  """  ^^■''"  --•« 

Ihe  h-iars,  who  mostly  belonged  either  to     "^^  ^'^ 

iinican   or   the    Fi-Hnpi«nu„   „...i , 

among 


the  people.     St.  Dom 


IIUIC,    w 


ncisom 

founded 


the  first  orde 
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Imd  sent  liis  fiini-s  to  pieacli  ami  to  convict  those  who 
iHilieved  wrongly,  or  were  careless  aliout  relifriim.  St. 
Francis  bade  his  order  show  by  the  example  of  a  pure 
and  simple  life,  and  cisaritable  acts,  what  the  followers  of 
Christ  should  do.  Both  Black  and  Grey  Friais,  as  they 
were  called  from  their  dre.sses,  were  to  copy  the  poverty 
of  our  Loi-d,  and  to  live  and  teach  amongst  the  poor. 


(1)  Doniliiican  and  (2)  f  lanciscan  Friar 

They  were  not  allowed  at  first  to  have  any  property 
at  all. 

These  orders  began  well,  and  when  they  firs*  came  to 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  they  d"id  a  great  deal 
of  good.  But  unfortunately  they  did  not  keep  to  their 
simplicity  and  their  vows  of  poverty.  They  grew  rich, 
and  they  grew  learned;  and  they  deserted  the  habita- 
tiouj  of  the  poor,  going  instead  among  the  rich,  or  to 
the  universities,  where  they  became  great  scholars  and 
teachers,  but  not  teachers  of  what  they  had  first  been 
sent  to  teach,  namely,  the   simple   message  of  (,'hrist. 


WY.UF  ,Nr.  THR   LO..MKDS  ^y 

we^  iSelte'r' r'   '^^"-1   --   '"e  country 
Poper   they  we^;  2     K   ^  ,"■"'"  "'"^•"'""  ''"'y  ^  tl,e 

All  these  thinirs  heln^H  t.  P"'''"''  P"^'«t«- 

to  the  clergy,  anf  o.peSlv  t^'r  "p'""""^  "'  ''°^''"t>' 

time  had   faiie„„„'^rrir"Fi;VV'',r    T"' "o- 

-eh^into  the%14:"re  li.,!sTC"  "^  ^V"' 
■nen  at  this  time  hate,'  /.Lee   ^it  .  ^T  '", . ''^"^"■'''- 

carryi„j,onap,.olonfredwar  a'idwpr  '"  ""^  ^'"•^ 

posed  to  dislike  Pop"s  ZZ'n     h  '^''"^T'ently  dis- 

Tl-en  in  1378  be<.an  the  ?  /^L'''*'"""'^"''  ""  ^''•e..ch. 
one  Pope  at  Rmnfa^d  al^h'  fi"-'"'  "■'"="  'here  was 
to  be  G'hn-sfs  21^,  Lrth  Thf  T'""'  ""''  '"'^'"'"^ 
forty  years  and  ^v  ,;i  '"  "^'^'^'on  went  on  for 

Avi^nL^ndthllhrPo^ratRf  ^^"^  "'^'  '^"P-  ^^ 
dined  to  reject  both  Sn  f H  ,.  ","-''  """'>'  ^^"--e  'n- 
of  the  Popei  became  for  th  i,f  """•^"l.";  ""^  """'°"ty 
than  it  had  been  "  '""''''  '''''«  convincing 

the  Church,  lie  said   came  in  H.  \.       '"*   ^'*"'t'''  of 

of  wealth  and  pow;r  ft  h  ,^  "m.n  from  its  pu^uit 
poverty  and  simnlicitvo  the  '""^"'"'^■"'^d  true  to  the 
would  "iiave  occu  r  d"^  T  f,  s  L"  fo '  T'  V""'  "^"^^ 
«iWe  to  Justify  the  pavn.e  Ts  madTo  the  p"^  '\\''. 
annates  and  first-frui N  or  f^     '"'"'«  to  the  Pope,  called 

than  one  beneHce  l^t.T  p\  X"  ■  ^o  1''^ ^'"r 
ea.y  and  careless  li.es  whLwe:;it;ittJi; 
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churchmen  and  many  friars.  Wyclif  was  at  first  helped 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  clerics  out  from  the  council  of  King  Edward  III. 
Thus  when  Wyclif  was  summoned  to  St.  Paul's  to  lie 
^^  tried  for  what  he  hud  written,  the  duke  stood 
beside  him  to  defend  him ;  when  Courtenay,  Bishop 
of  London,  declared  that  Wyclif  was  litjle  better  than  a 
heretic,  the  duke  threatened  to  drag  Courtenay  from  the 
church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  A  riot  liegan ;  the  citizens 
of  London  rushed  in  to  defend  their  bishop;  and  Wyclif 
nearly  lost  his  life 

Brawling  and  abuse  was  not  the  way  to  n)end  matters. 
Wyclif  himself  took  no  part  in  it.  His  next  steps  were 
more  practical.  He  founded  an  oi-der  of  poor  preachers, 
"the  Simple  Priests",  to  spiead  his  ideas  among  the 
people.  He  also  directly  appealed  to  the  people  himself 
by  his  tracts,  whieli  he  wrote,  not  in  Latin,  the  langun^ 
hitherto  used  for  ail  religious  discu.ssion,  but  in  homely, 
plain,  forcible  English,  which  all  could  understand.  We 
shall  find  Luther  also  giving  up  the  priestly  Latin  in 
favour  of  his  native  German  when  he  too  begins 
hia  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  And  finally,  Wyclif  also 
anticipated  Luther's  woik  by  translating  the 
Bible  from  the  Latin  into  English,  so  tlmt  it 
should  no  longer  be  the  property  of  scholars, 
but  open  to  all  to  read  for  themselves,  or  aloud  to  their 
friends  who  were  too  ignorant  to  i-ead. 

For  a  time  Wyclif's  followers,  the  Lollards,  increa.sed 
fast  in  numbers.  It  was  said  that  if  you  saw  live  n'en 
talking  together,  three  were  Lollards.  But  in  the  later 
years  of  Richard  II  the  Church  begs'i  to  take  vigorous 
measures  to  root  out  thi '    '  ... 


Tnuulation 
of  the  Bible. 


■resy.    And  when  Henry  IV, 
1  position  on  the  throne  partly  to  the  .sup- 
port of  the  Church,  became  '  ' 


who  owed  hia 


tierce. 


ne  king,  the  persecution  grew 


castle,  a  brave  soldier  who  l.a,MCh7wd     if"      ''^" 

the  Chnrch,  an  1  «'Zted  a7.f  ""•  °^.  "'''  '•""^'"''^  "f 
people  at  large  ha  t  tl  i  /"  '^T?"'  '^"'  "'« 
regarded  it  a.s"goi„:  ,  .e,/ oo  t  Tl  '"■"  "^'^'  "'''>• 
ever,  Wyclifs  Hfe  ,^  1^1  H^"  '°  P""""'  ''°"'- 
Bible  in  Encrlish   a.i,I   Z  1       ."  ^"'''^  "'  '""•  "rst 

clergy  and  lai  v  alZ  tS  fo'm  th"^':5  '''  "^^'  "^  ""• 
what  they  found    n  tl.e  RiM         .'^  "^""  °^  '='""J"'=t  °" 

fonow  hiiidiy :!:- t£rw^':'t:,?rL!S:f  °^"-^^^  •« 
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XV.— THK   WARS   OF  THE   ROSES 

We  have  already  seen  tlie  evils  of  a  ilispiite  over  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  in  Scotland,  and  in  France. 
_.  1^      We  have  now  to  observe  them  in  England, 

the  Succcuiont  Edward  Ill's  eldest  son,  the  Black  I'rince, 
Unmter  and  died  before  hif,  fatlier,  hut  he  left  a  son 
"  who  became  Richard  II.     Richard  II  had 

no  children;  he  made  many  enemies,  and  his  cousin, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  deposed  him  and  became  king  as 
Henry  IV.  Unfortunately  there  were  otlier  cousins 
descended  also  from  Edward  III,  and  represontinsr  the 
lines  of  Clarence  and  York.  Since  Clarence  was  of  an 
older  line  than  Lancaster,  there  was  al.fays  a  doubt  if 
the  house  of  Lancaster  had  the  best  right  to  the  crown. 
And  at  last  a  York  married  a  Clarence,  and  the  child  of 
that  marriage,  Richard  oi'  York,  began  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  to  turn  the  Lancaster  king,  Henry  VI,  off  the 
throne. 

Had  Henry  VI  been  as  strong  a  king  as  his  father 
Henry  V,  or  his  grandfather  Henry  IV,  he  would  have 
had  little  to  fear.  England  had  chosen  him  as  king;  the 
Parliament  had  accepted  him;  and  it  has  always  been 
held  that  Parliament  could  make  whom  it  pleased  king, 
without  paying  attention  to  the  claims  of  birth.  For 
instance,  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  which  our  king 
belongs,  wa.s  put  on  the  throne  by  Parliament.  But 
Henry  VI,  though  very  good  and  pious,  was  weak ;  and 
in  his  later  years  he  went  mad.  During  all  his  reign, 
too,  everything  went  wrong  at  home  and  abroad.  Many 
people,  therefore,  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  strong  man  like  Richard  of  York  as  king. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.     A  few  main  points  are  all  we  require. 
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After  five  yeiirs  of  civil  wnr  Henry  VI  wiis  ilcposeH,  and 
Eilward  IV,  the  liend  of  the  Yorkists,  wiih  iimdo  king  in 
his  place  E<lwaril  had  jjroat  <iiffifnlty  in  keeping  the 
throne;  indeed,  he  was  once  driven  from  the  kingdom 
and  Henry  VI  set  np  again.  But  Edward  got  liack  his 
power  by  hard  tij.^Iitiiig.  His  son,  Edward  V,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  was  deposed  and  niurdere<l  by  his  uncle.  Richard 


CMtumeiof  the  IRth  Contury.     From  Royil  MRS.  15.  D.  III. 

of  GlouccHter,  wlio  mmle  liim.self  Richard  III.  After  a 
reign  of  two  years  he  wa.s  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lan- 
castrian line  was  restored  by  Henry  Tudor,  Henry  VII. 
He  wisely  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
so  brought  the  struggle  to  an  end  (1485), 

What  we  have  to  remark  is,  not  the  changes  of  kings, 

but  the  effect  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Red  Rose  of 

Lanca-stcr  n , id  the  White  Rose  of  York  upon 

oTChrawS.    England.     To   begin   with,   we   have   forty 

yeara  of  civil  war,   from  the  battle  of  St. 

Alban's  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  which  Richard  III 
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WOM  killfil.  I)iiiiii«  thiN  tiiiif,  wiuc.  ly  mijoii.'  niivil  fi-r 
tlie  Ihw.  The  Hmise  of  ('i)iiiiiiolis  «»«  'n"  «riik  In  iimkc 
in«ii  ol)fy  it;  tlio  Lor.U  wuiu  nil  H>;liliii>.'  on  one  xl.lu  or 
the  other.  Thim  we  hnvt;  some  of  tlir  ill  (Ijivh  of  Kiiij: 
Sti'  lien  over  iij{iiin.  'I'lie  bnroris  \n\>t  iiiiiiiix  of  tlicir 
ow  .•oiislHtiii;,'  of  retniiK'iw,  ii«  IImIi-  iimh  «i'iv  ciillril, 
who  wore  the  civHt  of  thi'ir  loiii  iind  fon^'ht  for  him. 
Thus  W.iiwickM  iiii'ii  nil  wore  the  criHt  of  the  bear  aii<l 
the  raf{«e'l  «tatl',  HnllMinrH  men  the  cresset, ami  Monta^'UH 
the  (linrhnll.  It  is  easy  to  niiilerstaml  that  nohles  with 
annies  at  their  liack  iliil  not  rare  foi  the  law.  If  a  jury 
gavt^  a  venliet  against  them,  the  jurors  were  set  on  ami 
beaten,  perhaps  even  mnnlernl.  If  a  noble  lia<l  a  >:ru.l<;e 
against  anyone,  he  wouhl  leail  his  men  to  besiefe  aii<l 
phinder  his  enemy's  house  In  fact,  throiifj'xait  all 
England   Might  iH'camo  Bight. 

There  were  woi-se  features  in  the  VVurs  of  the  Roses 
than  the  di.sreg.vrcl  of  law.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  Britons  hghting  honestly,  that  is  to  say,  choos- 
ing a  side  and  sticking  to  it;  and  we  expect  that  what- 
ever happens  they  will  give  quarter  to  those  who 
surrender,  and  will  not  kill  their  prisoneru.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  of  these  Udiefs  is  true  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Xe.er,  indeed,  was  there  more  treachery 
and  more  cruelty  towards  prisoners. 

What,  for  example,  coi-.ld   l)e  more   treacherous  than 

the  conduct  of  Ixjrd  (irey  de  Ruthyn  at  Norlhampton, 

when,   instead   of   defending  the   Lancastrian 

Treachery,    y^^^^^  j^^,  ^^^jj  |,j^  ,„j^.„  ^Hnisted  the  Yorkists  to 

mount  over  the  rampart  raised  to  keep  them  out?  War- 
wick the  Kingmaker  fought  first  for  the  Y  rkists,  and 
was  at  last  killed  while  fighting  for  the  Lancastrians  at 
Bamet.  The  battle  of  Boswortb  was  decided  by  Stanley's 
troops  dese-tiiv,'  Richard  111  and  going  over  to  the  Lan- 
castrian side  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.     And  what  can 


nfK  \VMi,  OK  niK  i,„i,m 


or 


"'„'"">  .io,..>,  !sliak...s,>.,„-,.  t.„ij  |,j,„_ 

tlnVk    ;ueh    .x,.,u,,l,.s    of    cru-lty. 
hvi'iy  buttle  «iiN   followed 
uy     exfciitioim 
of  thopil(«)iiirs     Etecutioiu 
Tiptoft,  t|„.'    o'P"""''. 

VorkJHt  PiiH  of  \Voi'.vstfr, 
II  riiun  of  HclioliiiHliip  „„J 
nHnoiiH.iit,   to    wlioni    one 
liiiKlit  iiimjriii,.  liriitHJity  to 
bi'  <)<lioiis,  yet  enrrioil   the 
in-kiimne     of     tlie     (i.ent 
Kiiteliei     of    Kiijtland     b- 
tlie  joy  h,.  to(,k    .n  Imvii^r 
liiH  ciiptuied  foes  executed 
"'lieii    lit    loNt    be    biniself 
W118  liebeaded   Eiij;land  re- 
joicd.     When  the  Limcas- 
tnaiis  won  WakeHeld  «gbt 
(-'liHord     and      the     (,ueen' 
Mai-saiet    of    Anjoii,    who 
led  them,  eaiiMd  'the  liead 
of   Kiehuid   of   York,  who 
[u.  „„.     a-        ,      ,        ,  '"*''  ''""'•'I  '"  tlie  battle  to 

^0"     off  and   placed   on   the  «ates  of   York,  crow,;^) 
witli  a  jwpei-  Clown,  in  niocl.erv  of  bis  el.,;,,«   .     Vi 
throne.    After  the  .second  .«ttle  ot'^.t  A    1'     wo  Yolk  '^ 
pn«.,ne.-H  were    broufrbt    l^fore    Heniv     Vr  ' 

Edward,  then  .ven^ea.  old!    ^r;.u:ib;:";:^S 

0 
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bade  him  chcjose  what  death  they  sliould  die.  The  boy 
answered,  "  Let  them  hiive  tlieir  heads  taken  off".  A 
few  years  later  this  same  bloodthirsty  chiM  was  stablied 
at  Tewkesbury,  while  Hoeing,  by  Richard  of  Gloucester. 

This  man  sums  up  all  that  is  worst  in  the  age.  He 
has  gone  down  to  all  time  as  the  ruthle.ss  Richanl  Crook- 
Ri  iaid  III  ^'^'^^'  "'''°  nii"'Jei'ed  the  young  princes  in  the 
Tower.  Thoy  were  his  brother  Edward  IV's 
children;  they  had  been  placed  in  his  care;  but  they 
stood  between  hirii  and  the  throne,  and  that  was  enough. 
They  were  both  strangled  at  h's  orders  by  two  ruffians 
employed  by  Sir  James  Tyrrell. 

It  Richard  Crookback — Richard  III  of  England — is 
the  worst  of  the  Yorkists,  he  is  matched  in  savagery  by 
a  woman,  the  Lancastrian  (|ueen,  Margaret  of 
d  aS^  Anjou.  Her  deeds  at  WakeHeld  and  St.  Allan's 
have  been  already  told.  She  was  not  an 
"Jnglishwoman;  we  may  be  glad  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  brave  and  vigorous  She  has  sometimes  won 
sympathy  as  the  injured  queen  fighting  for  he  husband, 
and  as  the  mother  who,  when  Heeing  from  a  battle  with 
her  son,  saved  him  from  a  marauder  by  saj-ing  boldly, 
"This  is  the  son  of  your  king",  but  sympathy  is  wasted 
on  her.  She  was  as  fierce  as  any  lawless  baron,  ami  in 
treachery  to  the  nation  she  outdid  them  all.  It  was  she 
who  urged  the  Frinch  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  her 
own  husband  was  on  the  throne,  to  attack,  burn,  and 
plunder  the  town  of  Sandwich,  which  she  knew  would  be 
undefended,  because  she  thought  that  the  di.saster  would 
make  people  blame  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  regent. 

One  other  person  remains  for  us  to  notice — Richard 

Neville,   the   great    Eai'l    of   Warwick   and 

K^^^    Salisbury.      No    noble    had    ever    been    so 

powerful    as    he;    none   has   ever    been   so 

powerful  again.     His  lands  lay  in  almost  every  shire  in 
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England     In  the  Midlands  and  in  Wales  whole  counties 
regarded  h„n  as  n.ore  their  n.nster  than  they  di.l   the 
ki.ig.     He  Imd  many  castle.",  and  hosts  of  retaiiiei-s      He 
.t  was  who  put  Edward  IV  on  the  throne-  when  in  la"r 
years    Edwai-d    ottended    him. 
Warwick  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom,   allied    himself   with 
the  Lancastrians,  an<l  restored 
Knig  Henry  VI.     Thus  he  got 
the  title  of  the  "  Kingmaker  ", 
for   it   seemed    that    he   could 
make   and    un.nake    kings    hy 
his    woi-d.      Edward    IV    was 
nevei-  secure  on  his  throne  till 
he  had  beaten  his  former  friend 
at  Karnet,  where  Warwick  was 
too   nnich   enenniliered    by  his 
lieavy   armour    to   escape,  and 
was  cut  down   in   the  pursuit. 
It  was  then  the  great  barons 
who  made  the  wars.    They  also 
sutfered    in    them. 
When  the  Wars  of  Des*™c«ion  of 
the  Roses  came  to         ^"°^"- 
an  end,  there  were  only  a  few 

A™o„.„M.,U.ee,a„.     K™...e      f'^Zn^''     ''''"'f  ''■•^'?  P^"«'-d 

Beaiichampciiapei,  n.iiwi.k.        '"    '"ittle  oi'  under  the   heads- 

,    .  man's  a.xe:   and  many  had  left 

no  heirs      At  first  the  people  of  England  ^s  a  nwu.s 

cared   httle   tor  e.ther  Lancaster  or  V^rk.     B;-  degrees 

hey  came  to  hate  b,>th  alike,  and  they  detennined  to  put 

a  stop  to  .such  struggles  for  ever.     The  onlv  cure,  thev 

that  no  Won,s  could  stand  against  hin..     Hence  we  shall 
nnd  the  ludor  kings,  who  begin  with  Henrv  VII   very 
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powerful  imU  stern  rulers.  They  are  soiiietiines  called 
despots,  by  which  we  mean  Uiiijjs  who  do  what  they 
please  witho';t  consulting  Parliament.  It  is  true  that 
the  Tudora  were  despots;  but  they  were  so,  because  the 
nation  made  them  so.  England  had  no  wish  to  have  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  over  aj;nin.  • 
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XVI.  — THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
FIRST  PERIOD:  ENGLAND  CASTS  OFF 
THE   POWER   OF  TH?.   POPE. 

Henry  VII  ruled  from  \'.H5  till  1509.  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  crushiufi;  the  la.st  embers  of  the  Wai-s 
Henry  Vlli  "^  '''^'''  I^"*^^-  I'hus  he  refused  to  allow  the 
Marriages  ol  nobles  to  keep  retainei's  who  wore  their  lord  s 
his  Childreik  jjvery  and  fought  for  him  as  soldiers.  To 
strengthen  his  position  he  collected  a  great  hoard  of 
money.  He  also  tried  to  make  himself  more  powerful 
bj'  marrying  his  children  to  foreign  princes  and  princes.'ies. 
He  gave  his  daughter  to  he  the  wife  of  James  IV  of 
Scotland:  we  shall  see  the  result  of  this  by  and  by.  He 
also  married  his  son  Aitlinrtoa  Spanish  princess,  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  and  on  the  early  death  of  that  prince, 
married  Catharine  to  liis  .second  son  Henry.  This  also 
was  one  of  the  most  important  marriages  ever  made  by 
English  kings. 

The  fii-st  part   of    his   .son    Henry   VIII's  reign  was 

occupied  with  foreign   politics.      We   need   not   try   to 

follow   all   tliat    Henry   did,    but  we    must 

SSTgii^    remember    the    chief    outlines,    for    foreign 

politics  led  to  the  most  memorable  event  of 

the  reign,  the  Reformation. 

There  were  two  great  rivals  in  Europe  at  t!iis  time. 
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the    Kiiiif   of    France   mikI    tlic    Kin;;    (if    Spain.      Tho 
liitter,  Clmili.s   V,  wiis,  liowcvci-,  iiiiuli  ini)rv  than   King 
of  Spain  as  we  know  it.      He  wa.s  iiiicr  over  tho  Low 
Uountrie.s  (Hollanil  and  Buljjiiun),  anil  of  part  of  Italy. 
He   had    also    been   elected   empiior.    that    p. 
is   to  say,  he  was   lord  of  Oennanyr    and    fZ^,^ 
Iwsides  this,  he  was  master  of  the  riclies    Spaini  Wolsry. 
of  the  New  World,  in  conseiinenee  of  tlie  discoveries  of 
Uhristoplier  Columbus,  who  had  been  eniploved  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  had  .sailed  acnws  the  Atlantic 
to  America  in  1402.     Between  these  two  rivals  Henry 
VIII  steered  a  middle  course      His  (;reat  niiui.ster,  Car- 
dinal   Wolsey,   thought   tliat   Knoland   could   re.'.p'most 
advantage  by  making  the  rivals  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  aid  of  England.     The  result,  however,  was  that 
both   came    to  distrust  and   despi.se    England      And    so 
Wolsey,  who  hoped  to  I*  made  I'ope.  and  trusted  to  the 
King  of  Spain  to  help  him,  found  that  Charles  V  pre- 
ferred to  help  someone  who  was  a  more  faithful  friend. 
Twice  Wolsey  was  disappointed  in  his  amliition.s. 

MeanvJiile  Henry  had  grown  tired  of  his  .Spanish 
wife.  She  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  but  no  son, 
and  Iienry  wanted  a  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
Besides,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Anne  '^"'»™«' 
Boleyn.  It  was  therefore  propo.sed  that  the  Pupe  be 
a.sked  to  declare  that  Henry's  marriage  to  his  brother's 
wife  had  been  no  real  marriage.  'Ihe  king  entrusted  the 
business  to  Wolsey,  wb  was  at  first  not  unwilling  to  do 
the  King  of  Spain  an  ili  turn,  and  did  not  expect  To  have 
much  trouble  in  the  matter. 

However,  the  iniexpected  came  to  pass.  Tlie  Pope, 
Clement  VII,  did  not  wish  to  oHcnd  Wolsey  and 
Henry  VIII,  and  he  feared  otiending  Charles  V  of 
Spain  a  great  deal  more.  Charles  \'  was  t^ueen 
Catharines    nephew:    lie    did    not    intend    to   see    her 
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Martin  Luther. 
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Iiad  no  real 

sons  of  the 


MiiUTia<;e  (leclmcil  voiil.  Ami  as  hi'  h.iil  a  hifj  army  in 
Italy,  th.'  l'o]>e  iliil  wliat  Cliarles  ordered  instead  of 
obliijini;  Henry  VI II.  Henry  VIII  was  a  headstrong 
man  who  could  not  In'ar  to  1k'  thwarted.  So  ne  threw 
Wolsey  into  disgrace  for  his  failure,  and  c|uarrelled  with 
the  Pope. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  it  was  easy  to 
find  grounds  for  a  <|Uarrel.  Kelijjion  had  In'come  tcx) 
largely  a  matter  of  forms  and  eeremonies 
intiely.  Even  in  the  highest  places  in 
Church  there  were  some  who  led  evil  lives,  and 
faith  in  what  they  taught.  Many  faithful 
Church  thought  that  the.so  things  should 
not  be,  and  a  German  friar  named  Martin  Luther  was 
leri  to  believe  a  tomplete  change  was  needed.  In  1517 
he  "  protested  "  against  certain  practices  of  the  Church, 
and  his  followers,  the  first  Protestants,  converted  a 
great  part  of  Oerniany  to  agree  with  them  and  to  cast 
off  the  authority  of  Rome,  which  meant  casting  them- 
selves out  of  the  Church. 

It  would  have  been  simple,  then,  for  Henry  to  side 
with  Luther  and  become  a  Protestant.  But  this  was 
not  what  Henry  wished.  The  Pope,  he  argued,  refused 
to  meet  his  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage.  Very 
good,  he  would  break  free  from  the  Pope;  he  would  get 
permission  in  his  own  courts;  but  he  had  no  desire  to 
change  his  beliefs  as  the  Protestants  were  doing.  He 
intended  to  believe  what  he  had  always  believed,  but 
he  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  Pope. 

In  this  England  was  ready  to  follow  him.  Wyclif 
and  the  Lollards  had  felt  the  same  more  than  a  hun- 
Henry  cists  '^^^  years  before,  and  the  feeling  of 
oH  the  Power  hostility  had  grown  stronger  with  time, 
of  the  Pope.  Consequently,  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  1529,   and  is  generally  called  the  Reformation  Par- 
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liament  eagerly  b,icke.l  up  Henry  in  his  .schemes. 
J-ir-st,  It  declai-,.,!  that  all  uppeais  to  Rome,  and  np- 
pomt.i.ent.s  nm,le  l,y  the  Pope,  were  ili..j;al;  then  it 
ordered  tliat  no  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Pope- 
and  Hnally,  it  passe.l  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  which' 
Siud  that  Henry  wa.s  the  head  of  the  Uliureh  in  Eng- 
land. The  link  that  had  Umnd  EuRland  to  Home  ever 
since  the  .Syno.1  of  Whitby-nearly  nine  hun.lred  years 
betore   -wns  broken. 

Thus  Henry  iH^came  neither  a  Roman  Catholic  nor 
a  Pnjtestant.  No  one  could  call  liim  the  first  for  he 
had  deHed  the  Pope,  and  he  behea.led  as  traitors  those 
Catholics  who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
and  acknowle,lj;e  him  as  Head  of  the  Church.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Sir  Thomas  Mo.-e,  the  most  learned 
man  in  England,  w,is  put  to  death.  He  was  really  no 
traitor,  but  he  could  not  hcmestly  say  that  he  thought 
Henry  \  III  wa.s  right.  On  the  other  hand,  none  could 
imagine  Henry  to  be  a  Protestant,  for  he  held  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  and  commanded  his  sub- 
jects to  b,.|ieve  them  also,  on  pain  of  death.  Protestants 
who  wished  to  follow  Martin  Luther  and  reject  some 
of  the  old  beliefs  were  burned  as  heretics.  Strange  as 
Henrys  position  may  seem,  most  of  his  subjects  agreed 
with  him.  " 

Two  other  events  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation 
are  particularly  n(,teworthy.  The  Hist  is  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasterie.s.  Monks  were 
hateful  to  Henry,  since  they  were  not  '^'"  Moiusferiei 
under  the  control  of  English  bishop,s,  »"'"'•«  LanA 
but  obeyed  their  own  abbots,  who  were  in  their  turn 
only  olwdient  to  the  Pope.  The  monasteri<..s  were  very 
rich,  and  their  wealth  tempted  the  king.  Finally  the 
monks  were  often  lazy  and  sometimes  ill-behaved;  so 
that   when   the   king   cau.sed    an    impiiry   to    be   held 
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enough  stories  af;aiiiat  thuiii  won-  collcctfil  to  justify 
their  beinj;  suppressed.  Accordiii^'ly,  in  iry.i',  tht-  smalU-r 
monasteries  were  brolten  up.  aiij  four  ycai-s  later  the 
rii'hcr  ones  sutf'ured  the 
same  late.  The  kiiij;  jjot 
an  iunnelise  amount  of 
piijperty  by  thi.s.  Some 
he  kept  for  himself,  but 
miieli  lie  jfave  to  his  nobles. 
This  made  the  nobles  sup- 
port the  Reformation,  for 
they  .saw  that  if  Enjjland 
were  ever  to  return  to  the 
Roman  t'athulie  Church, 
they  would  have  to  {five  i  ^ 
the  mona.stic  lauds.  But  the 
piKjr  suHered;  the  monas- 
teries hail  been  very  eharit- 
alile  to  them,  and  now  many 
conid  hardly  obtain  bread. 
In  conseiiuence,  we  find 
that  Henry  VIII  and  his 
successors  had  a  gieat  deal 
of  trouble  with  begfrars. 

The  other  event  that  was 
of  importance  was  a  fresh 
translation  of  the  Bible 
This  was  mamly  the  work  of  Milis  Coverdale.  Thomas 
Traiuktion  *^'°'"^^"^'"'  '''<*  kintr's  chief  minister,  and 
of  the  Bible.  Cranmer,  Archbi.shop  of  Canterbury,  per- 
suaded the  kincr  to  al.Dw  it.  B'irst  of  all 
copies  were  placed  in  the  churches,  and  afterwards 
anyone  was  allowed  to  keep  a  Bible  in  his  home. 
Further,  owing  to  the  invention  of  printing,  Bibles 
became    cheaper,    and    so   most    men    who   could    read 


Chiiineil  Bihh'  in  the  rhtiic  h  of 
^t  rnix,  Vnrk. 
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that  i«  to  ^.^y'^o,  •;;;:;;Vii::,^"i:';,.r:':rr' 

Tad  :^'r.'^'  '""■'■"''^'  '■"  ""•  Protest,.,  p  J"'  t^ 
had  taught  .„,.„  to  look  to  th.  Bil.l.  „n,l  r.ot  to  ll.o  pl 
«H  the  «ouice  of  what  was  ri.Wu  to  hoHeve     A.  H     fiT 

nmcy  and  Prot,..tant«  who  would  not  bclievo  ' 

Henry  had  the  1^1^"    f  t^^ZZ::''7T    '"' 

-;twj.eaiM.„..esteda:.d£!!;s  tl^c;::,.' 

on   supporting   hin,    •..«„;  ahhoih    if  t;r''s  """' 
2  op^n^the   whole    l.e    knew    w ^''^.^r.^M; 


Violence  ol 
the  Time. 
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XVII.— THE  RKFORMATKIN  IN  KNIJLAND 
SECOND  PERIOD.  ENULAND  BE- 
COMES   PROTESTANi". 

Henry  VIIT  Imd  left  three  childiuii:  Mary,  <lani;htcr  of 
liiM  HrHt  (iiieeii,  Catliuiiiie  of  Am<;<)ii;  ElizaU'th,  <laii};htef 
of  his  .second  ciueen,  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  Edward,  son  of 
his  tliird  (jneen,  Jane  Seymonr.  '  Althon>;li  tlie  y.)in)};e.st, 
the  son  would  in  any  ease  have  In-en  put  Ijefore^th.' 
daujrhters;  further,  I'arliament  had  given  to  Henry  the 
power  of  arranging  tlie  .sueeessioii  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
left  the  throne  to  Edward. 

Edward  VI  hting  only  nine  years  ol.l,  the  kingdom 
had  to  be  Jirected  by  a  rigent.     This  oHiee  was  placed 

Edwud  VI  '"  '^^  '"'"''*'  "*  '''"  ^^"^^  "*  Somerset,  an 
IS47-1S53.  *  "'"bitious,  clever  man,  l)nt  rash  and  hasty. 
Urged  on  by  ("rannier,  he  went  further  than 
Henry  VIII  had  done  in  religious  matters.  He  di<l 
away  with  the  mass,  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  scr- 
vice,  and  issued  a  new  service  in  English.  He  also 
gave  orders  that  the  images  and  pictures  in  the  churches 
should  U:  removed.  This  was  done  in  a  very  unseendy 
way.  Some  of  the  men  charged  to  carry  out  this  duty 
paraded  the  coimti-y,  dressed  as  mwk  priests  in  priestly 
garments,  revelling  and  rioting,  and  casting  the  images 
and  pictures  into  bonfires,  with  every  sign  of  contempt. 
Devout  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  look  on  these 
iiuages  while  engaged  in  their  prayers,  and  who  had 
teen  used  since  their  childhood  to  think  of  them  as 
holy,  were  much  pained  by  behaviour  which  seemed  to 
them  impious.  Out-of-the-way  country  districts  were 
still  on  the  whole  Catholic  in  feeling,  arid  did  not  favour 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformers,  as  did  London  and  the  large 
towns.    There  was  a  serious  rebellion  in  Devonshire  and 
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lMi\y  Jimi-  lis  i|iii'i'ii.  Mary  wiis  cIh  sen,  ami  hIh'  [miiiMlud 
NortliHiiilH'iJaiiil  liy  imttiii;;  liitii  tn  ili'iitli,  ami  s<xm  al'tir- 
wai'fJs  vnuwd  Ujth  Ijiily  .Iuiil'  ami  Ikt  iiiiMljamJ  tu  bo 
lit'lu'liiJeil. 

Mary  wan  a  Cutliolic,  as  her  tiKitliiT  liail  Imtii.  hIic 
WHN  alwi  half  a  Spaiiinici.  All  li.r  iili'a,s  tiiiiiiMl  ti> 
Catholicism  anil  to  Spiiin.  S]w  wishrd  tn 
nUfyind  ,.,.^t,,ry  t|n.  „i,l  idij/ion,  ami  hIiu  i'ishImmI  tn 
marry  hoi  cousin,  I'hilip  II,  Kinj:  ol  .Spnjn, 
This  was  ilisiiHtrous  for  Knulaml  It  was  lunl  cmiii^.'h 
for  the  country  to  Bulmiit  to  thi'  rule  of  a  fnnivn  kiiij;. 
It  was  far  wors.j  to  bo  riiloil  acfonlini;  to  Spanish  iiltiw, 
for  Spain  was  the  country  of  the  Impiisition,  timt  hateful 
secret  court  >vhidi  ilealt  with  heresy.  Everything  iilwut 
the  Inquisition  was  detestable  to"  Kn;,'lish"  niinds.  It 
tried  men  in  secret,  whereas  Kni;lishinen  liad  luen  used 
to  open  trials.  The  accu.scd  had  no  chance  of  hearinj; 
the  accusation  a<{ainst  him,  or  of  meetinj;  the  witnesses 
face  to  face;  he  niifjht  be  eruelly  tortured,  he  nii^'ht  lie 
imprisoned  for  years  without  trial,  and  at  the  end,  if 
found  guilty,  he  would  lie  burned.  A  great  burning  of 
heretics  wan  called  by  the  Spaniards  an  auto-da-fe,  an 
"act  of  faith".  None  could  think  of  an  Impiisition  m 
England  without  shuildering.  Everyone  dreaded  what 
the  half-Spanish  Mary,  impelled  by  her  Spanish  hus- 
l«ind,  might  do. 

Mary  soon  showed  that  there  was  gcKid  rea.son  to  fear 
her.     In  February,  1,5.55,  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Ciloueester, 

Mary's  P  r  ^^"'^  ^""""^  ""^  ""^  ^^^^^  "^^  "  heretic.  From 
JIJ^UJoti.  "'  "'."''  ''"">  onward  till  the  end  of  Mary's 
reign,  about  ten  persons  were  burned  every 
month;  the  total  mounts  up  to  nearly  three  himdred. 
Even  the  Archbishop  f^raiimer  was  not  spared.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  lead  him  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic:  he  was  kept  long  in  prison:  he  was  sentenced 
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to  cicuth,  and  then  tolc   ti,  f  1,,\  ,ir  i>  , 

l-e  .veunted;  ho  vv..s  t^l  '       T,""^:'  ''^'  ^'""•«'  '^ 

f-  l-'-tl-r-Protestantsli  Lb  „  ::r.nv'    T  """""^  "' 
of  weakness  lie  ™ve  in     1    '"!'""'/'•   ■'"  " '"oment 

which   he   had   ,ti,ed     h  '  '"''T;"^ , '■'*-''"    '""'"   ""I- 

'lliree  other  bi.slio.w  oerislied   in   n 

u.e..Mhon.:,,h.o.dea;h::irrSe,::: 

Marys  or,  e  ,o^,  m'  T\  °  """'''^'  "■^■'"'  *''-  "'I 

Ro«.in  Catholic,  "'"'''^•^  ''"''y'"^  "-'"  '"  '* 

no..,.eo^th;p:;:i":.,::::o;'si.r^^--'^'"'- 

the  firkin  «,,,H!hei?rU;;erib^    ^"^' '^"- 

should  so'  o  eh  ;^h    .?,,?■  '  n"'^  r'^^^l'  V'^-'^oMy. 
head  oAl  j^;2  i,:;r''J  -knowledge    her  L 

^^ZatllW^,  Cl:!,'''?'''  V*^   Chu.h  of 
But  the  end  of  ,"h   i,   ,h  t  '  »    ""'  ""  ""'"""  «'^'^- 

wa...eheelo.o^KL!;r-^rSho5: 
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were  persecuted,  not  so  inucli  because  of  tlnir  relif;ion 
as  because  their  obedience  to  tlie  Pope  made  tlieni  reikis 
to  the  c|ueen.  There  was,  moreover,  a  party  in  Kni;land 
who  thoiifjht  it  was  wronjr  for  Klizab:th  to  lie  head  of 
^^^  the  Church;   they  did  not  believe  tliafc  the 

Puritan  Party.    <-'l""ch  reiiuired   any  liead  on  earth.     We 
shall  see  that  this  small  party  of  Puritans 
by  degrees  grew  powerful,  and  eventually  threw   the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  into  confusion. 


XVIII.-THE   UNLUCKY   HUUSE  OF   STUART 

Soon  after  Robert  Bruce 's  death  all  that  lie  had  won 
came  near  to  being  lost.  His  .s(m  David  II  was  but  four 
years  old  when  he  became  king.  K''\vard  Balliol  revived 
his  father's  claims.  He  was  aide<l  by  a  number  of  Knglish 
barons,  who  were  striving  to  regain  the  lands  in  Scotland 
whic!.  they  had  held  for  a  time,  and  had  lost  on  the  fall 
of  the  English  power.  The  Scottish  regent,  Mar,  was 
Dupplin,  1332;  surprised  and  routed  at  Dupplin,  and  the 
Halidon  HUI,  ne.xt  year  Edward  III,  who,  seeing  the 
chance  of  doing  Scotland  an  injury,  had 
taken  up  Balliol's  cause,  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon 
Hill,  and  overran  the  whole  country.  David  had  to  1)6 
lent  for  safety  to  France. 

Edward  III  had  done  as  much  as  bis  grandfather,  but 
he  could  do  no  more.  He  could  defeat  the  Scots  in  battle: 
the  English  archers  proved  as  fatal  to  Scottish  men-at- 
aruis  as  they  were  to  the  French;  but  he  could  not 
conquer  the  country.  Ke.sides,  he  soon  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  French  wai'  on  his  hands;  and  by  degrees  Scot- 
land slipped  from  his  grasp.  The  castles  were  recaptured, 
and  David  returned  to  his  kingdom. 


THE   LNr,ULKV   HOUSE  OF  STUART  ,  ,  | 

-  Hon./ K  ,;:t^rix:.r^r-^""'-'«' 

ajrainst  tl,.  K  Mi  : ',;  r',"""'r'''^^d  th.,.,.selvos  n,,,,. 

'iale,  H,Hl  Ha,,,.;.;   f'     "„';*r^^''^V   "  ''"'■"'"  "'  '"■*'''- 

-...s,c.i„u.,pi„,..s  of  .,,e  .::,';,.„  "vr" '"""""  '■" 

Davicl  II  lestoied  t<,  l.i.  n  ,         ^"^  "°  •'*°""''''  "as 

an  offic.e,nve!rtoKL    V  C:  "'■•'" /^-'F'-- .iealo„.s  of 

by  the  Good   Lo,d   J  :    :  ^i"  -'%'*"  *<'"""«-^'y  bo„,e 

l)av.M  dild  eI.ildK;s     "d   ",        '/J^'^  f  «-tla„d. 

end.     A  oi,„kI,o„  of  Ki„  "!<!      •         *-'  '""^  •="'"«  '°  "" 

-a.s give,: the c-ovn      T  ?     ^R  T ".  I'"  ""^"'-- -'>« 
(1871).  ''^  "  "*•  '^"bait  Stuart,  Robeit  1 1 

-t   ou    the   throue-^'  s'  tia,  r  O      T'  ''°'''^'  "' 
Robei't  III.  ha,l  a  i.eacefuU  IT      ^  .      ,""'*    °"'>'  <""'■ 

»f  •  broken  h,„,.    I   L  a  i   J  '  S  ''?'  ''•"""  >'^  '''"I 
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was  even  inoie  so.  Year  after  year  and  lei.i;"  after  reign, 
war  follows  rebellion  and  reWllion  follows  war,  m  dreary 
succession.  Homes  burnt,  fields  ravaged,  ii.vasions,  de- 
feats, raids  from  the  Highlands,  hangings,  murders,  come 
one  after  the  other.  National  iudepenilence  was  a  good 
thine,  but  no  use  could  be  made  of  it  while  there  was 
neither  order  nor  firm  govermnent.  A  king  could  do 
little  tor  his  people  so  long  as  his  whole  resources  were 
beino  strained  to  crush  the  great  families  into  obedience. 


RirabiUil.    Kr.,m  a  iiiaiiii.crii.l  ot  Froi.»art  In  the  Koyal  Library.  Paris. 


Ivobert   III   had   been   ruled  by  his  brother  Kobert, 
Duke   of   Albany.      It   was   Albany   and    the   Earl   of 
„o-      Dou<'las  who  were  concerned  in  the  niur- 
MOtfand jkm«I,   der  by  starvation  of  the  king's  elder  son. 
1400-1437.  When  the  younger  son,  James  I,  was  re 

based  from  his  captivity  in  England,  his  first  step  was 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Albanys.  The  old  duke  wa.s 
dead,  but  the  king  had  his  succes.sor,  Duke  Murdac,  and 
his  two  sons,  executed.  Severity  was  neces.sary:  it  was 
well-deserved.  Unhappily  a  stern  king  was  certain  to 
raise  up  against  himself  enemies  who  hated  justice  and 
order.  Sir  Robert  (jraham  formed  a  plot  against  the 
kin.r's  life.  Late  at  night  a  sudden  tram])  of  armed  men 
was"  heard  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Perth, 
where  the  king  was  staying.  James,  tearing  the  worsr,, 
tore  up  the  planks  of  the  tloor  and  took  refuge  in  a 
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The  li,.ii- to  tl„,  thrum,  was  ,1  l,uv  or  sis-       a   ,,, 
wa«   necessaiy,   an,l    this,   a«    us  J  ^.,v      .u.         "     '■^' 
ope„,„.,  t     ,ebdlion.s  an,l   ♦•...„d«.     The  .J       Ja.es  11. 
House  o    Douglas  ,li,l  „ot  lose  the  op,,o,-„M,itv      '*''  "*"• 
Ja.neslls.e,,„waso.K.|on,«tniwith'^his,a.,,.ss 

The    Doiifflases    wew,    in    fact,   as   .lanovrous    to    tl„. 

Y'       "'liiani    Dou-las    used    to   niareh   at  X""  "«■«  »' 

itr  , ;:::  rih'T-^'"'"^'^'""''^-  •^--'"- 

F-,H    „f    ,  "     y^  ""•■  "'^'  '■^'"K  "as  as  nieiviless.     One 

-ther  Douglas   ea.1   at  «ti;,in,UtnL^r;;;f 
to.    three   years  all    .Seotland    was   tinhfi,,,.   either   la- 
James  Stuart  or  Jaua-s  Douglas.      It  ^as  oulv    bv  ■, 
>'.«  on  Arehbi.hop   Kennedy's  advie..-,r.le  I  wit  , 

-i^i;.^S:,::;-;Si-^^^ 

"^.«e.s  ot  pardon  or  advaMeen„.nt,  treachery,  '  '  "^  " 

robte.l   Douglas  of   n.any  of   his   follower      Arkinholme. 
H,s    anny    was    routed     by    the    Soots    at     '*"• 
A.kn,hoh„e.     Dou.da«  fled  into  England,  where  he  re- 
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niainod  for  twenty  years.  Wlien  lie  at  last  came  bnuk 
to  Scotland,  tliu  king  hail  liini  placed  as  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  Lindores,  wlici-e  lie  died.  With  him  fell  for 
ever  the  power  of  the  elder  line,  the  "  Black  "  l^oiiglas. 
Boyds,  Homes,  Hepburns,  and  Angus  the  "Red" 
a  younger  branch,  werc^  even  more  fatal  to 
James  ill  than  the  Black  Douglas  had  bi'en 
to  his  father.  James  III  was  weak  and 
timi  I.  He  made  favourites  of  men  of  low 
origin,  especially  Robert  Cochran,  an  architect,  whuni 
he  raiseil  to  be  Earl  uf  Mar.  His  turbulent  nobles 
could  not  endure  this  upstart's  exaltation  over  tln'm. 
Cochran  was  hanged  from  the'  Bridge  of  Lauder  by 
Archibald!  Bell-the-Cat,  Karl  of  Angus.  Si.\  ye.irs  later 
Angus,  allied  liy  Humes  and  Hepburns,  raised  an  arm\ 
';aptured  the  king's  son  at  Sirling,  and  made  him  march 
with  them  arfiiiiist  hi.s  father.  They  met  the  king  at 
Sauehie  Burn.  James  III,  fleeing  from  the  tieid,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  carried,  stunned  and  bleed- 
ing, into  Beaton's  Mill.  l""eelily  lie  asked  for  a  priest. 
A  man  calling  hiniselt  such  was  brought  in;  liending 
over  the  king  on  pretence  of  hearing  his  confession 
he  stabbed   him  to  the  heart. 

With   James   IV  domestic  disorder    for  a  time  died 
down.     The  king  was  strong,  kept  good  order, 
and  enforced  the  law.     Yet  it  was  his  ill-fate 
to  plunge  afresh  into  war  with  England,  and 
bring  on  his  country  the  greatest  defeat  in  her  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  miserable  thing  about  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  in  which  James  flung  away  his  own  lif"  and 
the  lives  of  most  of  the  Scottish  nobilit  is  its 
tsa™*  "''ter  purposele.ssne.ss.  Ill-feeling  began  with 
a  border  quarrel,  which  might  perfectly  well 
have  been  patched  up.  But  James  IV  was  headstrong 
and  pugnacious,  bont  on  winning  renown  in  war.     He 
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gitl.eitMl  t\w  HiH...t  «n„y  Scotla.Kl  l„„l 
far  f'on.  ,1,.,  i„„e  ",  „f  :^  7  ^•"^"untered  l,im  not 
fate  of  the  i;itte  wt,  .  «,  .  T^"'!."'  ""  '^'"-  T''« 
lan-Jers  o„  the  8c^tt  h  .iUtt.;  ""'"'"  '""'  "'«'" 
Kn-dish  a,elu.,-.s,  but  m      u    „  •^"^'f't  "w-y  Ly  the 

iK-'derors  nulelv  shook    H     "*  '"  .""^  H^""^^  "ith  the 

vantage:  hi.s  bonier  U  !        \    °  ^"""'^   "P   '''■<  ••"'- 

ti-  ..rust  att,i!  •  ;r  'i"""' '"  "'"^^  -»« '« th,.,,! 

On  the  othe..  ha^.S^^'k;?/,,  '''"'•■  T  PJ"-'-'n.... 

i"  on  every  side,  the  8coN    ,  „      >     u     :","'  '""■■      ^'''««d 
•>"t  useless  co„ra<.e  a.t  ,  st  Kn  ,'"*'  ^''  ""''  '"■""""' 

James  I\-  himself' w,^"!,'^,',''^''  ''.T'  '"''I'  ""'1  how. 

There. as  hardi;?li;':\^:;,;;;;:f5,;n,is  Mobility. 

n.our„  the  loss  of  its  best  a„,l   b^  "     """  '""'  ^^  '° 

This  disaster  did  not  end  ,if  VI    ii        •    , 
it«  t..i„   another   niil:;  I'  l':'^'^-;''-"«^^ 
violence  at  home      On,.f.„  \  .     ,       "   outburst   of 

kin^^-s  mother,    he  I     ke  of  A  if'"'"''  "'f  ^'"""''^    , 

th,.    R,.,l     n  Alban\-,  and  Anons   J'""'  V, 

twee„theBoirLftHai:,::^,fti'i'' 

were  routec^    and   their  I,,,.,.-   ,„  I"  ""'"'•      J  lie  latt.r 
■aeansetheCaus:;^..'rS^^--''-'"- 

to'::;:a:rr\:^rf::f  tir  ^'■""^\"';^  ^-'-->' 

ended  in  defeat-   in  tl  /  t         "'',  °*   "^"S"";    ^^^ 

length  the  kin,  "fl  "l  ^''"""^  '"^'  '>''«  "fe.      At 

rotiige  hi  «^  "^.?tLi"'1t  "-''^"k^'"^.  and  took 
to  hate  the  don;;ni: '^  J^  ^'t'  Si  u'  T"" 
they  had  hated  the  Black,  gler  d  in  S  '  ^"'^  '''  "^ 
Aujjus  was  driven  into  e.^iFe.  support,  and 
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JniiieN  V,  now  i;io\vii  to  iii.iiiljood,  liiiii  ii  ffxxl  idea 
of  the  (lutiis  (if  a  kiiij^  Ho  iimicliid  llimii^h  tliu 
l)oi'lurs,  mid  liiiii;;<'d  the  riotorioiis  iKiidur  tliii'f  Jolinny 
AniiHtroiin',  aloii;^  with  othurs  of  Irss  iviiown;  he  re- 
duced the  Higlilimd  cliiids  to  some  sort  of  oliediiiice, 
he  instituted  the  t'olle^'e  of  Justice,  ivnd  encou™;;ed 
arts  niid  sciences;  he  also  strove  tc  tiiid  out  aliout  his 
people  I"'  goin^'  aiiioiiL;st  tlieni  in  disfjiiisi-,  and  lielp- 
ini;  to  do  justice  for  those  whr.  were  \vron;;ed.  All 
this  held  out  liri^;lit  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  was  l)iit  a  lull  in  the  storm.  Clouds  soon  gathered 
a<;ain:  the  waves  of  the  liel'orniation  l)e};an  to  trouble 
Scottish  waters.  Henry  VllI  wished  his  nephew  James 
to  copy  his  e.\nm]ile  in  castinj;  otV  obedience  to  the 
Pope  James  would  nut  do  so.  Gradually  ill -feeling 
between  the  soverei};ns  ripiiu'd.  War  was  declared  in 
1542,  but  Jaiues  V  had  not  even  the  iidvantaijes  of  his 
father.  His  nobles  wouhl  not  stand  by  him,  because 
he  had  .shorn  away  some  of  their  privilef^es.  The  army 
which  he  "gathered  at  Fala  Muir  mutinously  refused  to 
follow  him  into  Enjjland.  A  second  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand borderers  crossed  the  KsU,  but,  half-hearted  and 
distrustful  of  their  connnander,  Oliver  .Sinclair,  they 
fled  like  sheep  before  four  hundred  En<;lish  horsemen. 
Flodden  was  more  disastrous,  but  there  at 
^way  'is42.  ''"^  ™''^  cowaidice  played  no  part.  The 
Rout  of  the  .Solway  was  utterly  disfjrace- 
ful  to  kini;  and  nation  alike.  It  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  James  \'.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  of  grief 
and  humiliation.     He  Wiis  only  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

This  long  period  (132!) -1542)  which  we  have  pa-ssed 
in  review  is  a  gloomy  one.  Hopes  appear,  only  to  !« 
disappointed.  The  curse  of  .Scotland  at  this  time  was 
the  power  of  the  uniuly  nobles.  A  country  distracted 
with  enemies  abroad  and   rebels  at  home  could   make 
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n..  ival   |,i-„-r,,,„,,      sin.v  nriil,,,-  lir,-   •  |„-,,,„.,iv   was 

socuv,  tow  w„,.l.l  s.t.1,.  ,|.,w„  tu  tr,„|,.  ,„■  rn,u,uv,v,. 
tvcn  agriculture  was  slovrnly  .iri.l  '.u.kw.inl  All  that 
Hoi.nsliwl  was  war,  witi,  its  haiHlrnuiM  pjuiwlir  Jn 
toray.s,  eattle-liftinjr,  1  -ack.,,  ,il,  an.l  sncli  lik,.  arts  Sets 
were  proHcient.  Tlui.-  whil,.  Ki.olan.l  was  .n„win.r 
ncl,  i,n,l,.r  the  inHuencr  „(  law  a..,l  ca.ler,  Scotland  rt" 
iiiained  (xjor,  rude,  and  hut  lialf-civilized. 


I 


direct  line  of  "his    Mary  Qu«n 
of  Scots. 


XIX.— MARY   STUAHT   AM)   'IfJl-:   REFOR 
MATIOX   IX   .SCUTl.A.M) 

When  James  V  lay  dyi.ifr  of  a  hn.ken  heart  i„ws 
was  bronght  to  hi.n  that  his  ,|ueen  had  yiven  birth  to 
a  daujrhter.  .James  jiroan,.!:  he  had  l,„,„, 
lor  a  son  to  continue  the  direct  line  of  his 
iiou.se,  and  now  this  last  hope  was  taken 
away.  "It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  ,.„  with  a 
ass  w-ere  his  sad  words.  .S<wn  after  he  die,l,  leavin.r 
the  htth-  pr.nce.s.s  of  a  I.  w  days  old  as  his  successor 
Ihis  princess  was   Mary  Queen  of  .Scots. 

The  position  reminds  us  of  a  similar  state  of  aHiiiis 
tnore  than  Uu,  hnn.lred  and  tifty  years  before,  when 
the  Maid  of  Xorway  was  left  heiress  to  the  .Scottish 
crown.  Once  again  English  policy  turned  to  the  idea 
ol  a  marriag,..  Henry  VIII  wished  to  inarrv  c  ,•  c 
ins  son,  Edward  VI,  to  Mary,  and  after  his  feage 
death  bomerset  the  Protector  held  to  the  same  Schemes, 
plan.  Yet  both  of  them  tried  to  gain  their  object  in 
the  most  foolish  way  possible,  namely,  by  violence 
Henry  sent  a  force  which  landed  at  LeitI,  a.,,1  burned 
bdinburgli,  but  tlie  Scots  to<jk  their  revenge  by  utterly 
overthrowing  anotlier  army  of  the  i:nglisl,  at  Ancrum 
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Moor.  .Si)iiifiHft  was  as  iiiiwiw  ,i>  liis  ihiihIii-.  He 
sent  an  anny  nn,l,.i-  r-)r.|  (iivy  to  inva.lr  Sfotlaiid. 
Oivy  iiii't  the  .Scolti.sli  forcrs  at  ''inkif,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lu'ioic  rosistaiic.!  i.f  tlir  Scottisli  piLcnirii,  at  last 
dcfeatfil  tlieni  hy  liis  superiority  in  tinainis.  'I'lie  Scots 
woiv  fnriiais.  Hinitly  w,ll  i-xpirss,,!  tlie  feelings  of 
the  nation  wlien  hr  told  Som.isK  ■  lir  liad  mo  objeetion 
to  the  nritch,  but  tu  the  nianncr  of  the  wooiiif;".  '  Maiy 
was  s<.nt  for  saf.^ty  to  Fianec,  when^  site  afterwards 
married   Francis,  son  of  the   French   kinj,'. 

Before  this,  however,  the  Kefoniiation  hi  Seothmd  liad 
begun.     As  in  England,  the  piinting  ,.f  liii,|,.s  increased 

Refom,.tic„  !!'!,,";','"'"■'■  "'■  "'-■  "''^  '"•-""'  t-  """k  that 
in  Scotland.  "J^"'  *"''  ;'<'Vernnient  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Cliurch  wi; ,  \-rong.  Tlie  Scottish  rarlianient 
gave  all  men  leave  to  study  the  Scri|)tiires  in  their  own 
tongue;  in  cOHseipienee,  we  are  told  that  "the  Bible 
might  be  seen  lying  on  almost  every  gentleman's  table, 
the  New  Testament  was  cariieil  alwut  in  many  men's 
hnvds". 

Cardinal  Beaton,  the  head  of  the  Chuicli  partv, 
decided  to  make  an  example.  He  chose  Cieorge  Wishart! 
Wiriiart.  ^'"^  '""'  """'•■  '""I'^flf  known  bv  his  fearless 
preaching  against  th(.  Church.  First  a  priest 
tried  to  munler  Wishart,  but  the  pivacher  snatche.l  from 
him  the  dagger  hi. Men  umler  his  go-n.  Soon  after 
Wishart  was  arrested,  nn<l  comlemned  to  l«>  burned  as  a 
lieretic.  Cardinal  Beaton  looked  on  from  a  window  in 
his  castle  of  St.  Andrews  while  tlie  deed  was  done. 

VVishart's  friends  determined  on  revenge.  They  stole 
into  the  castle,  stabbed  Biaton,  and  hang.d  his  body 
Mulder  of  ^'O'"  *•'«  ^'^O'  window  at  which  he  had  .'loated 
Ordmal  over  Wishart's  .leath.  Then  they  defended  the 
•  castle  against  the  regent's  forces,  and  .some  time 
pas.sed  before  they  were  overcome.     Most  of  them  »vere 
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was,  l,„„..v..r,  ,„„.  amongst  .(,..,„,  who,  whil..  t„,,.,i„,,  ,.t 

IMS  O.U-  as  a  ,all,v..sl,.v,.    n..v,.,.   lost   .1,,.   , ^^Ct  £ 

K^    niiKl.t  Ik.,  peima,,.,!  to  ntnrn  to  his  oo.n.fy  and 
.     «"'Y  ""  tl'e  work  of  th,.  K,.l-on,mtio„  ,„  the  sniiit 
of  h,s  .l..a,J  tVi,.,„l   Wisimrt.     This  was  .h,h„   K    ,x 
-s^m.    fll   son.   ,.a,.s    ,at...,   how.v,...,   tha^  h^  wi^ 

M.nntimo  th..  cans,,  of  IVotestantisn,  in  S,-,t I  was 

m  «.av«  ,hu,,..,-.     Ma,,-  of  Unis...  Ma,,-  St„a,,«     it   .T 
b<.came  .vjjent,    Sh.  was  a  Ron,a„  (•a,|,„|i,  an.l  ' 

a  M'encliwonian,  and  as  jnst  at  this  tini.'  (h„■^^„    Mary  o( 
Mniy  mame.1  th,-  Danphin   K.ancis,  th..  whole    °"'''- 
r«>"er  of  Frane..  was  plac.l  at  h..,-  s..,-vi....  to  cush  the 

K..iorn,..,.s.     Althon.h  at  first  sh..  ,,r,nnisc..|  to  1„.  1...  i.    t 
«h     was  an   .nen,,-  not  l.ss  .lan„.rous  ......nso  she  .Id 

not  at  once  show  her  hostility.     ]„  a  letter  fron,  Geneva 

Knox  sfrred  up  the  Kefov rs  to  r,.sist  h..,-,  an.l  in  con" 

sequence  certa.n  nobles.  01..neairn,  Ar.yl..,  Morton,  Z 
Others,  torni.,..l  an  ass.iciation  t.>  l..a,l  the  Protestant 
party.  The  first  act  of  th..se  Lonls  of  the  Oa,,  -^X 
a^  they  were  calle.l,  was  to  .len.and  that  worship  thcdd 
be  conducted  m  Kn^lish,  and  that  anyone  nngh?  e.xho  t 
and  pray  ni  Ins  own  hons,.  as  he  pl..ase.i 

btyhten.     Lhz«h..th  sncc..ede.l  hor  si.ster,  and  England 
finally    was    separat...!    fr.,ni    Ifon.e  ;    hut    far 
niore  important  than   this  was  the  ntnrn  of    ««•<"<> 
Knox      Men's   epitaphs  are   .iften  nn-sl,adin.r     ""^""^ 

Snt  h;''°''''r  ^T':  """"'  *'■"   "^  ""■  ""ke.l  truth 
about  hnn    and  reveal  the  s,.er,.t  of  his  power-"  Here 
hes  one  who  n.-xer  feared  the  face  of  n,an".     One  who 
knew  hnn  bears  Uie  same  testin.ony:    .(h,.  voice  of  that 
one  man  is  able  in  an  hon.-  t..  n,.f  „,.,..,.  .....  •   I      "*  ,.'"*' 

six  hundred 


..pets  continually  blusterincr 


HI  our  ears" 


no 
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Nk.m  M;-  his  n.tnri,  Kimx  ,.n.;„.|„.,|  a  v,!,,,,,,,,.  s,.,-, 

at  P„rth  ,.;;,>,nM.  i,l„|,,t,y.  Soi,,.  of  l,is  U-„Vrv>  Nllil,..! 
the,.-  „oli„„s  t.^  what  thry  t..ok  to  l».  Knoxs  l.achi.ur 
Ihfy  thn.w  ,iow„  th,,  i,„„^„,,  |„  ,|,„  (,„|„.,|,„|  ,„,7, 
di'stroycd  the  pictiiifM  mill  Ih.'  Ntaiii  I  wimlovvs  Thf 
si.int  «[).va.l  fi-on,  IVilh  tn  St.  A.nln.ws.  I)ii,„|,.,.  |,i„. 
Iithyi.w,  KinnlauKh,  an.l  all  „vi.,-  thr  .-.anid-v  Tho 
frn,.ati.st  niiu  IVII  ,„,  th.  ,„iinMs,i.,.i,,s.  ■  l!,,,-,,  ,i,e  nt'sts 
amthenK.ks  will  tly ',  eii,.!  Km.x  TI„.  m,„iiI<s  were 
Ncatt(.r...l,  thfii-  diurclioJt  ami  l,.iil.lini;.s  iimi-i.„IV,I  their 
lands  takin  l,y  the  „„hl,.s.  We  may  ie;;ret  the  wanton 
destruction  .,f  eathedrals,  ahheys,  an.l  chnrehes,  which 
has  lelt  Scotland  so  hare  uf  line  l.iiil.lintrs,  hut  we  need 
not  be  snrpnsed  at  it.  "  Hevohitions  it  has  i„.en  said 
'are  not  made  with  ii.s.-waler' ;  and  the  KeformerH' 
wished  to  ertiicf  everylhin-  that  mjuhf  ..onmrt  men's 
minds  with  the   ivlif;ioii   which   thev  hat.d 

Nothing  was  left  to  the  K.-riit  hut  to  use  Toive  She 
obtained  troops  from  Kiaiiee:  the  r^a-iN  of  the  Cou}fi-e..a- 
tiou  gathered  an  army  and  hesie-ed  the  h'reiieh  at  LeiUi 
At  this  critical  monieut,  when  it  was  not  clear  to  which 
mde  victory  would  incline,  help  came  from  Kujjhmd 
Elizabeth  hated  Kno.K  for  a  book  h,.  had  written  a.miiist 
women-rulers,  hut  she  feared  the  danger  of  Scotland 
falliuj;  into  French  hands  still  more.  SI, :  resolved  to  aid 
the  Lords  ol  the  Congregation,  .sc  she  sent  a  Heet  into 
the    birth   ot    Forth,   and    cut   off  the   French   supplies 

T«4ty  of  ''.'"*'  '"'''"'  "'"  ''""*™'-  'i'l'^'  R'^'K'^i't  M"''y 
Uith,  1540.  °'  *^'""*'^  ''i'''l.  and  hy  the  Treaty  of  Leith  the 
French  troops  were  to  leave  Scotlaml.  Power 
was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Reformei-s,  and  .so 
hcotland  hrcame  avowedly  Protestant. 

Thus  when,  after  !ier  French  husband's  death,  Mary 
btuart  came  b,ick  to  Scotland,  her  position  w,is  one  of 
great  difJieuily.     She  was  Catholic,  but  her  people  were 


""  ''"■'"ii"iiiai"ii„f  i,.,,,„, 


'^m  ■  leal 


ft  was  not  loiio  Ix.fore  Miw  «l,r„..    i    i  • 

>;■'•  "'usin,  L,,,,,  „an,l,.v.       'uri ,?',;"","'  '"  """'>' 
"■  right  l,„sl,a„,l  lor  Man'     '      .    t  ,,        '''^■-^'  ""■^  ■"" 

™.™,r.,.,uL;;:x:;"s,;;';:SM^.. 
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One  evening  he  came  to  Holyiuiil  in  eompany  with 
Rufchycn,  Morton,  Lindsay,  and  otheis.  J)iii-nl(y  went 
first  into  the  (pieen's  room,  where  she  was  sittinij  with 
Rizzio.  Ho  pn'tended  he  had  come  on  a  friendly  visit, 
and  put  his  arm  round  the  ipieen's  waist.  Suddenly  she 
was  alarm,  d  to  see  Ruthven  clad  in  complete  ariiiour, 
ghastly  pale  of  face,  stalk  into  the  room.  Rizzio  read' 
his  fate  at  a  glance.  He  clung  to  the  (|ueen's  skirts  and 
cried  for  mercy,  hut  ho  was  in  hands  which  know  no 
mercy.  He  was  dragged  into  the  next  room  and 
murdered. 

If  Darnley  could  be  treacherous  and  merciless,  there 
were  others  in  Scotland  who  could  match  him.  James, 
BothweU  .^""'l  °f  Bothwell,  imagined  that  he  would 
murders      please  the  queen  if  he  put  Darnley  out  of  the 


way.     It  is  not  clear  that  Mary  knew  of  his 


Damlvy. 

intention,  but  what  happened  afterwards  seems  to  show 
that  Mary  would  not  have  felt  any  very  strong  dis- 
approval if  she  had  known.  The  facts  were  Uio.se: 
J:)arnley,  who  had  been  ill,  was  lodged  at  Kirk  o'  Field 
t<)  recover.  Gn  Sunday,  Feb.  9th,  1.5()7,  Mary  visited 
him  there:  in  the  evening  she  retiu-ned  ti)  Holyrood, 
where  she  danced  at  K  'lall  with  Bothwell.  As  the  dawn 
broke  next  morning,  Ldinburgh  learnt  with  horror  that 
Kirk  o'  Field  had  been  blown  into  the  air  with  powder, 
and  Darnley  murdered.  Bothwell  had  planned  the  deed; 
he  had  oven  ridden  straight  from  the  ball  at  Holyrood 
to  see  it  done. 

None  doubted  that  Bothwell  was  guilty;  most  believed 
that  the  queen  knew  of  his  <losign.  It  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  murderer  to  trial,  as  he  filled  Edinburgh 
j^j^^^  .  with  his  followers,  and  his  .accuser  feared 
BolhwSL™"  ^O""  his  life  to  appear.  Bothwell's  next  act 
was  to  carry  Mary  with  him  to  Dunbar. 
As   if  to   leave   nothing   undone   that   could   shock   or 


MAKY  STT'AFT 


AND  TlIK    IIKKORMATIO.N    IN 


WDTI.ANli 


scarcely  be  called  a  battle.     C  „"  M^'^''^'"     ^'  <=""''' 

taken  to  Doii;  vJLfi^srt  :t  "^'^^-- 

Mary  herself  was  shut  un  in  T.tl  ''Danish  prison, 

castle  lay  on  an  islet  i^l"  ^"^^•^"  C^^^k.  A.,  the 
thonghtihatshe  eoutl'  o  'ip^  ^  ,!  "^  '7"-  "  -- 
declared  king;  Morav  «l,n  ,,  f  m'  ^'"  '''""«'*  «'« 

Han  ,lton.s,  „et  then,  at  Lan.side,  and  It  'd    '-*•'-'• 
then,.     Wary    ,..,de   southwa.d    from    the   hIm       ..    , 
de.sperate.     In  a  last  hnr^  «l.  i      ,        '"''''•   ""erly 

on  Elizabeth  lor  Mp  '"''"'"''^  "^  "'«>w  herself 
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XX-ROVAL   MARRIAGES 

We  liave  already  followed  the  important  effects  of  one 
royal  marriage— we  have  seen  how  Henry  VIII  married 
Catharine  of  Anigon,  grew  tired  of  lier,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  divorce  which  he  wanted  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain,  and  had  ended  by  breaking 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliiirch  altogether.  But  this 
la  only  one  of  a  series  of  royal  mari-iages  which  at  this 
time  influenc(,'d  not  only  England  and  Scotland  at  home, 
but  affected  their  dealings  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
There  are  several  othei-s;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  England  at  this  time,  unless  we 
grasp  the  importance  of  the.se  marriages. 

To  do  this  we  must  put  modern  ideas  quite  out  of  our 
head.  We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  marriages 
of  the  royal  family  now.  For  instance,  the  king's 
nephew  is  German  Emperor,  but  we  do  not  find  on 
that  account  any  clo.su  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  We  do  not  dream  of  his  attempting, 
should  other  heirs  fail,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms.  But 
it  was  very  different  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Countries 
were  then  regarded  as  the  property  of  their  sovereigns. 
Should  the  ruler  of  Spain  marry  the  ruler  of  England, 
it  was  thought  that  the  two  countries  would  naturally 
be  united  in  policy;  should  there  be  an  heir  to  such  a 
marriage,  he  would  naturally  rule  toth  countries.  And 
besides  this,  it  was  felt  that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
compel  his  dominions  to  hold  the  same  religion  as  he 
held  himself.  So  that  on  the  result  of  a  royid  marriage 
there  often  hung  not  only  the  policy  of  a  nation  in  its 
dealings  with  other  nations,  but  also  its  religion  and 
mstitutions;  nay,  even  its  separate  existence  a.s"a  nation 
might  be  in  danger. 
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Under  these  ciicun.stances,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  royal 
marriages  concerned  England  and  Scotland  very  closely 
indeed.  And  it  happened,  by  a  curious  chance,  that  just 
at  this  time,  when  Loth  pi^.ples  were  more  interested  in 
the  question  of  their  religion  than  anything  else,  their 
rehf  ion  was  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  a  niarria-f 
For  m  England  two  ,,neens,  Mary  and  Elizalx^th,  came 
one  after  tlie  other;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ruler  oF 
f>cot!and  was  also  a  queen,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  Thus  Mh 
nations  followed  with  strained  attention  the  marria-e 
proposals  for  these  queens,  '^ 

Mary  ol  England,  herself  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  chil.l 
ot  a  t"t  ,olic  mother,  married  her  cousin,  Philip  II  of 
Mary  Tudor  Spam,  a  ruler  who  is  known  in  Europe 
rf  sSJ.""""  "    "*  "'"  "''''"''^^*''  persecutor  of  Protestantism 

*i    ,  .u'   u-..  ''"''  ''""■  '''■''''•     I'  '«  "'O'-"'  notice 

that  the  bitternes-s  of  Mary's  persecution  in  England  did 
not  begin  until  after  her  marriage.  Englishmen  did  not 
m  tho.se  days  think  persecution  «-rong,  but  they  did  not 
give  them.selves  gla.lly  to  the  task  of  burning  heretics- 
that  was  a  .Spanish  habit  partly  inherited  by  Mary  from 
her  Spanish  mother.  Had  Mary  and  Philip  had  a  child 
he  would  have  united  England  to  Sp.,m.  and  might  have 
gone  on  with  the  cruelties  of  his  father  and  mother  to 
the  Protestants.  But  fortunately  no  child  came  Thus 
England  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
Spam;  for  the  next  heir  was  Elizabeth,  and  she  was  a 
Protestant. 

Yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  evil  day  was  after  all  only  put 
ott.  We  had  exchanged  a  Catholic  ,|ueen  for  a  Protes- 
Marriage  '^'"t-  l^nt  a  queen  was  always  dano-ei-ous 
B^h'"  P''-"^"'^^'  ^'""''l  ^  «o"Kl't  in  marriage  too: 
-It  was  not  likely  that  so  great  a  prize,  the 
Queen  of  England,  would  lack  oflers.     In  fact  she  was     ' 
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t''."-.«l,t  of  umryi„^%t£l^Tf        ":  '"■■•* dominions. 

lately  forbidden  l,v  ns  c  mJe  r";";!-;;'""*'  "'"^  '^^o- 
«•'«  'iked  adnn-,ati;.„  a  ,d  at Shon  ".  i^'"''""''  "'°"'*-^'' 
"""•■•y.  To  ,n«,Tv,  she  Iw  "  >  '.""^  ""  '•''"'  "'«"  to 
hands  of  a  foreign  pri^.cT    V?'.      ■'^','°  f""  ""^  "'« 

her  h..U„d   and  .slfj'":, lineTa'v  ,  ^'"'  '^■'■''"•^'''  "- 
fhis  was  satipfieto.-^    ""'ned  a  vii-<ru,  ,^j 

f "'«  hope  for  t!;:U  r  t^T'Kr^T  »'  «"' 
'eavo  no  heir,  then  Mary  Qu,;"„'  '^''''f '^^"'  "'^'"'^  ^ 
would   succeed    l.„,.         i    Y  °'  *'<^ots 

Roman   cZli.-         I         ""-'    '"^   "•"■"   »   S*"""'""  of 

-'th  some  othe'r  .st:t''e."'Sar"r"'Vr"r^''*=  ^"""''""' 
no  ave>-sion  to  niarria.re  a  fl  !T'  "'""  '^"^I'-th,  lu.d 
re.sn  Mary  was  wife  ^o  Friuu^ uTv" ''^J^^''''^''^''^ 

«^.^:Sin^r^Hi^^-- 

-"I  I'Vanee,  witL  the  proba,"  v  of  """'"^  "^  •^'=°"'""' 
then,  that  of  En^land'^  an't/.L  n""""'  '^'^^  ^'^'i"*-'  *<' 
"•ore  or  less  cut  off  fron,  her  ';7  ^"'''^"  "^  ^cots  was 
-^'ht  have  proved  so  n^  ^o t'sh""'  ^"""'^  """ 
have  seen,  a  second,  and  "T/n  ^  fy  ^  T'""^  "«  "^' 
eousin,  Lord  Darnlev  and  af  J"'^  '"""''   "Vst  her 

^«"-    Bnt  these  were'notd^i   '""''"■*  ^'"'  ^a.!  of  Both- 
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of  one  of  these  royal  iiianiaj;es  so  iiiipoitaiit  in  tliis  a^e. 
She  wa8  the  grandchild  of  James  IV  of  Scotland  ami 
Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  Vll  of 
Manr'i  Oum  Engl|,„a.  Tli's  was  her  elaiui  to  the  Eng- 
on  EngUn  ^.^^^  throne.     And  by  her  setond  husband, 

Darnley,  she  had  a  son  James.  If  this  son  were  to  live 
he  would  unite  the  thrones  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Little  objection  could  be  found  to  a  union  of  this  sort-  it 
was  the  union  of  two  kingdoms  in  the  same  island,  with 
people  of  the  saim;  race,  language  and  interests  similar, 
and,  above  all,  both  in  the  main  Protestant.  One  thing 
inileed  looked  bad.  James  Stuart  was  likely  to  be  of  his 
mother's  religion,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

This  difficulty,   however,  vanished   with   the  others. 

When  after  Mary's  defeat  at  Langside  she  took  refuge 

in   England,  Elizabeth   kept  her  a   prisoner 

SS'bS'"'    ''''•"'^-      ^^   ^^"'^    natural   that    her   Catholic 

*  ■  friends  should  make  plots  on  her  behalf,  all 
the  more  that  they  were  stirred  up  by  the  Spaniai-ds  to 
do  so.  First  came  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, led  by  the  ICarls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmor- 
land. Then  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  came  Bidolfi'a 
plot,  Throgmorton's  plot,  and  finally  Babington's  plot,  all 
with  the  same  object,  namely,  to  murder  Elizabeth  and 
put  Mary  on  the  throne.  As  Elizabeth  found  Mary  a 
continual  source  of  danger,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
she  at  last  caused  her  to  be  beheaded.  Such  an  act  may 
perhaps  be  excused,  but  it  cannot  lie  commended.  Mary 
had  come  to  her  for  assistance:  instead  of  getting  it,  she 
had  been  kept  a  prisoner  nineteen  years.  Mary  no  doubt 
had  plotted ;  but  Elizabeth  had  done  nothing  to  win  the 
slightest  gratitude  from  her,  nor  had  she  left  her  any 
hope  of  escaping,  except  by  plots. 

The  result  of  Mary's  long  imprisonment  and  death 
had   been   to   leave   her  son  James,  King  of   Scotland 


to 
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m.d  next  heir  to  the  thmne  of  K„jflana.  i„  th-  hands 
JM,«VI  ,.  '"■'■  ^•■"•'""■•<  '»  .Scotland,  who  broimht 
»  PWatMt.    '""  "I'  '"*  «  IVeshyterian.     We  shall  see  that 

,«,„„•  J  u  ""'  '''■'■''  '"  "'■"  <^'""<:*'.  Ix't  I'f  always 
remained  a    'rotestant,  an,l  as  s„eh  England  was  rea,ly 

*^  ""''<=°"-    -  kin..      Thus,  when   KliKak.th  di'd 

Union  of         ',!!''  '^"■"  '■'"""*'  "'■'■'■  •"'i''^^''   '"  one  person. 
«»  Crowni.    '"''  '»■"  nations  so  Inifr  apparentlv  hopele.ss 
enemies,  heeanie  neoneile.l,  and  Jaines  \1  of 
Scotland  became  Jumes  I  of  i:n.'land. 


5    'i 


XXI.-ELIZABETH   AND  THR  ARMADA 

Tliei-e  was  nothij.f;  in  Mary  Tudors  rei.r„  that  made 
En« hslnnen  tee!  n,ore  shan.e  than  the  loss  ^f  Calai  I 
had  been  m  Knjjiisl.  hands  «ince  the  ,lavs  of  Edward  I- 
■  t  .seen.ed  d.sKraeeful  to  lose  it.  But  in  iruth  Calais  wa.s 
no  longer  of  any  „.se.  The  old  policy  of  trving  to  con- 
r;:  '•'"^.^^  ''™"  V'-  Xin,  of  l-Vance  wks  dead  and 
gone.  Even  the  enn.ity  was  j;one  too.  Englishmen  no 
England  onger  hated  France,  but  Spain.     And  Spain 

ontw  v""r  "\T'i "'  r" '""'  '■"  ""'  ^'«^-  '^v°>-''i. 

had  to  hght  aj;au,,st  a  .nantime  and  colonial  power  we 
lK,.came  nmntnne  and  colonial  our.selves  i„  doin.r  it 

Spain  till   ,'s-""'":  ^""''    •'  '"'  ""'  «"  '""-'•  with 
Spain   till      o8<,   yet   lu   rea.uy  all    her   reign    was  one 

ZhTIf  '''^"■- .'"«•--'  '->■  any  -.-.r  Englan.l  Z 
fought  before,  smce  it  went  on,  far  from  Europe,  in  the 

The  Adventurer..    J^P"»'«h  main,  and  on  American  shores. 
it  was  not  called   war;   neither  Oiieen 

wo'rk':?tirA,"''r"'^'    it«   existence.      uTva^'ui 
work  of  the  Adventurers_,nerchant«  and  nobles  who 


KUZABKTH   AN,,    ,„«   ,„„^„^  ^^^ 

sent  out  shirw  to  fl.«  e       •  i 

were  not   in.lee,!   stmit-lm..         w      ,  .^'"'  ^''^■'■"""■«''' 


SlrFr.,.,l,;3„ke.    After  .p|,t„„  ,„«„  ^„„^^,„^ 


"'  ""■  Maniiil.  of  Lothlin 

Hawkins  .,.,1  ,1,„  buccaneers  w.re  ,l,e   fn. 

t>.em,  reckless  of  ,,!!;•  ^^ZZV''"'  """'  ''-- 
power  followe,!  ''""  ""'>■  "'•'"t  Biitish 

•.errs,j^25:er:s^^  ^  7 t  °^  -" "-  - 

|f;";heitwaswj;:rsev^,;--^-^oJJ-..>inst 
l^'os   ,n   Central   An,enca-,he    Treasure 


J, 
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.nt  thitlK-r  „l|  the  hiIv.t  tl.,.y  eolU-ctrW-ai.,!  took  it 
u.,a«a,n,c,-o.s..,|  the  i.>,thrn»M  of  Pa,„„„«,  unci  h.  .pHs^'l 

'"'     !""     ^"-'"^ '"    t"    «"il    into    the    I'aciHc      The 

N|.an,anls  ha,|  thought  thernseiven  «af..  ther  D„  ke 
eaim.  .own  o„  the,,,  like  a  tl,underlK,l,  fro,,,  a  elea  Tv 
«.u.ke,l  the  tow,.  „f  Li„„.  ,.,„,  c„„„,  ,  ,t„.el  ,  Vroat 
«alleo„    la.Ie„    w,th    t,e.t«u,e,   an.)    then   co„tin„ed    h,'s 

"'"'  '""^  [°'''-  -V-"'"'  «,th  „,o,e  treasuie  than  ever  h.ul 
be,.,,  brought  b,.lo,e.  It  was  vai.,  for  Philip  the  .Spu 
k, -K  to  eo„,pIa,„  to  KlizalMh  that  l),ake  wa«  a  pi,  te 
tl./.  beth  „„«|,t  p,.o,.,i.se  ,.eJ,ess.  b„t  she  never  J,  t 
On  the  co„f,.,v,  she  aeeepte.l  a  sha,..  i,.  Drake's  Z.i'v 
tor  n.a„y  yea,-.s  the  Ki,,,,  of  Spain  did  not  do  nv-' 
tl.n.«  open  ««a,nst -Klizaheth.     He  e„co«,aj:e.l  ,l,o,se  who 

{WU,  ««a,nst  her  wo„ld  have  th,own  Kn«la„d  on' the 
of  ^..f  «■;'•;  of  Ins  ..vai  |.,a„ee.  B„t  when  Mary  Queen 
°«„,ltH     '',."'"'  ''•'  •"■'•^''""-""  tbe  .l,ro„eof  K,l 

Th  A  •  '  '.''"-'""J-  '"""  """l-'er  it  once  and  for  all 
1  he  A,-„„ula  set  sail  in  1,588.  That  it  had  not  sta,-ted 
U,e  year  befo,-e  was  dne  to  D,«ke.  who  had  sailed  ,  to 
Cad.z  har  ,o„r  and  set  on  fire  all  the  ships  laden  \wth 
stores  wind,  ,a,l  Wen  collected  there.  He  called  li 
e.xplo,t  "s-nKein.  the  Kin.  of  Spain's  bea,.!  ".  Great  as 
«..s  thedatnase  he  ,lid,  it  was  repai-vd  by  the  indnstry 

0  the  Spanmrd.,.     All  was  carefully  arranged:  the  Du[e 

01  Med,na.S>don,a  was  placed  in  connnand;  the  Armad! 
ZyXZy?^''  Cl.,..,el  and  pick  up  the  Spi 
.7  n  fT\  T-  ''"•■"  '*  ''"'  thought  that  to  land 
.t  .n  hnjjland  and  con,,ner  Elizabeth  would  be  child's 


K'iZAiiKrii  AM,  nn: 


Aii\r\i).» 


I. CI 


C«t)...lie.  a„,l   1'roU.tS:  „,,:';;;■    -"«'""-•    "nVuk.., 

.  s^'i:^r;::'';i-i7  C'''^^^^^^^^  ^ 

-y  Peo,le.     I  kL'::!^      :",;/-;">■  ^"'^"'" '  <<>r 

feeble  woman,  but  I  l.a  "    I ,  /   ""  "''  "  "'"'<  '"'d 

k'";,'  of  En,Wa„d  too,  "  I  t      k''Z    "'  "  '^'i"-  '""'  "f  - 
«ny  prince  of  Europ,.  .,1,1,       ,,,,"''  ^•"'■"  t'>at  .Spain  or 

eo^y  a  prey  «,  „„.y  .^^J^J''  '"'^-^^  fo'-.l  Kn^la.,,!  ... 

navy.     The  Ar.narla  1,       ,o    ' r^'""''  "i'"'  ''"'"  "'•'"  '"^'• 

When   the  news  w  ^  1.  ""  "*"''  "'«'  «,-st. 

A™a,la  had  be^n  s'ted  i.rt-'?/'^'"'-'''  "'"'  <",• 
"^•er  seven  n.ile.,  of  .s^a  th'e  k,  "  "^  "'''■">'•  "'retehinj; 
•landers  were   rea.lv    l  '  '^ >"*?'"'''  C"'"-  *" 

haste  or  confusio,;  J'"  """^  ""^  "o  !'» S'~«k  in 
time  in  at  r  '  •  ,      l^"'  ""-"^"■''  "'  "'e    ""  °'»"'- 

"LetusSr;,.si:i:"Sr"*'^'''''^«--'. 

Spaniards  afterwa.-ds ".     w,„"h   '■''""-:''/«    ''^'"t    the 
«'^''  t.e  LM,W,.sh  ships  ^,ot  t 


a,  they  hunjf  on  t!,e'  heel: 


of   tl,( 


«|Mniards  on  their 


leisurely  way  up  the  Chann,.|      Tl        '  ^  ""   '"^■"' 

match  for  their  b,>opp!,':  ^^'^  "'.^  "'o'«  than  a 
•"■""^uvre  better;  thT,'.  ?  «""''"  «ail  faster  an.l 
'-th  the  Spania;.i:'l;r:';;2  ttl"  ^'"'•■^'  *'^''  '" 
Pow,Jer  was  wasted.  ^         '"^  "'"'<t   of   their 

For  a  week  the  two  fleets  h«n}.A 

''■'  battled;  a  week  of  such 
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anxiety  was  ....ver  known  in   Knjjlan,!  brfoiv  or  since 

The  Armada     !,'  "''!^  "^Ti  """  """  ^""''-io-  «""'''  "I't  beat 
ilOtlau.  "'«    bn^lisii;    but  could    Howard  and   the 

captains  under  him  beat  the  Armada?  Some 
Spanmh  ships  had  been  sunk,  yet  the  Armada  was  still 
a  .ni^'hty  fleet  when  it  reached  Calais.  80  far  it  wa,s 
successtul. 

Here,  however,  the  plan  broke  down  Parma  and  the 
bpanish  troops  were  beinff  kept  close  prisoners,  blockaded 
by  the  Dutch  sh.ps.  Without  an  arn.y  Philip's  invasion 
was  nnpossible. 

Yet  Howard  s<uv  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  left 
to  rest  at  Calais.     Parma  mif,d.t  come  overland  and  join 

The  end  of  Accordn.gly  fire-ships  were  got  ready 

the  Annada.  »'"t'ared  with  tar  and  loaded  with  I'unpowder' 
and  at  nightfall  set  drifting  into  Calais  liar-' 
bour.  As,  flaming  and  exploding,  they  drew  near  the 
Spaniards,  the  Armada  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  Wind  and  waves  rose,  driving  the 
Spaniards  hrst  towards  the  Dutch  coast  anu  then  north- 
wards. Drake  followed  them  far  up  into  the  North  Sea- 
he  would  have  gone  farther,  but  powder  was  running 
short  on  his  ships.  Still  his  part  was  done:  storms  did 
the  rest^  Ship  after  ship  of  the  Armada  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  Scottish  and  Irish  coasts.  The  mighty  fleet  that 
had  numbered  150  vessels  when  it  left  Spain,  returned 
with  54  battered  hulks. 

The  victory  was  striking  and  complete.  It  saved 
England  fi-om  all  fear  of  invasion.  But  it  did  much 
more  than  that:  it  determined  the  future  of  England 
Our  interests  were  no  longer  bounded  by  our  own  isle.' 
fcven  before  the  Armada  Englishmen  had  planned  settle- 
ments in  America.  It  was  left,  indeed,  to  the  next  reign 
to  establish  them.  Henceforward,  however,  En.dish 
interests  were  on  the  ocean  and  abroad.     We  shalf  see 


England,  after 
Holland  and 


13o 


overcoming  Spain  at  sea,  master 
France.     Our  seamen   have  read 


m  turn 
Europt- 
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tnnny  lessons  on  the  value  of  sen  -  |,ower.  No  more 
eHective  one  was  ever  jrixen  than  tliat  aftbrded  by  the 
story  of  the  Armada. 


XXII.- 


-THE  STUARTS  AND  THEIR 
DIFFICULTIES 


lames  I. 

U03-1625; 

Parliament. 


^^  ith  the  reijrii  of  James  I  we  enter  on  a  new  period. 
Hitherto  interest  has  centred  round  tlie  kinji,  or  round 
the  Church,  or  round  tlie  nobles,  or  in  war. 
Now  a  new  matter  eclipses  all  the  others. 
Everyone's  eyes  are  fi.xed  upon  Parliament. 
Farhament  displays  (|uite  new  vifrour  I'ndcT  the  Lan- 
castrian kings  it  had  been  too  weak  to  keei,  the  nobles 
in  order;  under  the  Tu.lors  it  ,  ,  too  anxious  for  a 
strong  king  to  care  to  opp.,se  hi..,.  But  in  the  time  of 
the  .^tuarts  we  see  Parliament  engage  in  struggles  with 
the  king,  and  come  out  in  the  end  the  victor.  We  are 
indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  system,  by  which 
It  IS  no  longer  the  crown  that  rules,  but  Parliament 

It  was  natur,il,  then,  that  the  Stuarts,  who  expected  to 
rule  as  the  Tudors  had  done-that  is  to  say,  desjx)tically, 
Quaiwls  between    "'"lo'it  consulting   Parli.iment  — shoiild 
Pi^'t""^      *^"'^  themselves  in  difficulties,     James  I 
•  d..sagree<l  with  his  Parliament,     His  son 

Charles  I,  .|uarrelled  with  them  even  more,  and  at  la^t 
actual  war  began.  Three  main  grounds  of  <iuariel  may 
be  distinguished:  (1)  over  religion  at  home;  (2)  ovJr 
religious  matters  abro,ul;  (3)  over  the  right  of  the  king 
to  take  money  and  govern  without  Parliament. 

1.  James  had  been  brought  up  in  Scotland  as  a  Pres- 
f^-terian,  but  he  changed  over  to  the  Church  of  England 
He  was   not,  however,  a  bigot  by  nature.      What  he 


THE  snUHTS   ,SU  r„,,n    D,.K,cm.T,E«  ,3, 

wanted  was  that  „ien  sli„i,l,l    .     c 
^  accept  hi,n  as  head  o      "'chi  '^\,!r'b'^.  "^-e 
disagreeable  to  the  Cathol.r  ..  i  ,  ■"'"*  •='"'■"  "»« 

Pope  a,,  the  head  ot  the  n        ?  ''"^""^'"^  "'"    o 

All  chance  of  libertv  o    «nn!  ''l""''^  «"^'^'"'  ''^'f- 

put  out  of  the  quel  fo^  b   r    '■    ""'  ^""'""^'■^  ""«  «~" 

«on.e  others  fo„ne,l  L  atrl-;,.  plot  ^  U  '  ^''•J""' 
-ords,  and  Commons  assen.bled  in  P  ^-  "'  "P  *"""■ 
they  added  a  wild  scIkJ::';!  L  '  'rir''*'  '°  "'" 
James  s  daughter  Elizabeth  b,;,        '  .     "Iiellion,  seizing 

-'I  piacin/her  cTlh^Si^r;;?^  -;;•'- "  1:""-''^ 

the  cellars  Iwlow   l>arli>mo„f    ../  ,''  ''''"''''"  out; 

Fawkes  was  found         1  ,f  -^^''^'lied,  and  Guy 

The  leaders  of  tlii:tw:e';iH'  1  '''",  P^'^^'"  ■^'"■•^•'^^ 
Fc-  the  whole  ^oman  cl  ho  il  1'°' '°'"'  °''  ''•''«<="'«d. 
a^trous.  During  Ion' yearl  a  irr  ""  ''^"'"  ""«  '''■- 
them  with  cruel  su5ir'''''''>'°"«  '•^g^'ded 

The  Puritans  also  came  to  dislike  fl,»  t- 
"lore.     At  the  beginning,  oi  tZ     ■       f.    '"^  '""'"'^  -"'d 
great   petition    a^.in  t  iJta  ^%''^'^"  "l''^  P««<-'nted  a 
of  the  Ohnrnl,.  ,p""';^/'-'tain   ceremonies 

rinri  '     "■^'  ''"'  "°t  ^^ish  to  use  a   ^^  P""^- 

"og  in  marriage,  or  the  si.rn  „f  fi 

But  the  king  did  not  yie  f  °He   Lr""  'k'  ••"*?"'""• 
hands  of  the  bishops   for  h^'.l  """''   ""°  "^e 

right,  and  it  was  tDde,'  a  d'X'  '^  '"'''  ^y  "'-- 
the  n,ost  tho.^ugh-going  suJpoH  .  "of  hi  J^f-  "'' V^*"^ 
James's  .saying,  "No  bishnn  Zi-  '  I  ''"""■  ^"'^e 
that  this  aLtude  «  a  smS  ^.iS  ^i  ''  "'j'''^^  ^  ^^ 
subjects,  who  Imtod  bisl  ons  T  ^  !  f"  *""  **<=°*t'"sh 
bishops  had  very  little  Z;,-  .'  '''■""'''  ^°"'"«h 
obedience.  "^  P"""'  '^"'^  «=eived  very  little 

2.  James  managed  to  oifend  the  ..ligious  feelings  of  a 


13« 


sHorir  HisToiiv  of  oreat  britaik 


! 


ill 


large  numfer  of  hi«  subject,  as  n.uch   by  hi«  fore.Vn 
Rcligioui    Po''cy  as  by  his  acts  at  lioiiie.     He  wislud  to 


Policy 
Abroad. 


-         .  .,  ..v,v..   ,.^   .I.JUH;.      no  wisiiccl    to 

DC  a  great  peace-maker  in  Europe;  with  this 
object  he  strove  liard   to  arrange  a  .nania.'e 

ot  6pain.     James  s  subjects  hated  Spain.     They  were 

M«riag«.    'nu':h  more  ready  to  fight  her  than  to  make 

an  alhance.     They  rememU'red  tl,e  days  of 

mate,.     il,e  marriage,  indeed,  fell  through,  a.id  instead 

Sd  or'a  ""'  rf-  '^t'^'  '"'«''*  ''"'-■'^rt  her  hus- 
b^ind,  or  at  any  rate  bring  hi,,,  to  favour  English  Roman 
Cathohcs.  This  belief,  although  not  true.  ,Hd  nueh  to 
make  Charles's  subjects  distrust  hi,n.     And  even  when 

iZ':f  """ir't'"  '"'■'""'«  "•^''-  wisl:ed^:':: 

them  a«t.  on  the  Pmtestant  side,  they  we,-e  very  unsuc- 
ofTllr  "^""^t^d-Shter  Elizabeth ;,„,.ried  tlfe  lea X 
bu  Fre  r-'w  P-^'^^'-*"^.  F-ederick  the  Elector  Palatin!; 
but  Frederick  w-as  turned  out  of  his  don.inions  by  the 

fleet  ,n5^  Tt  °'u  ^^  ""^''"'"S-     And  Charles  sent  a 

ft  ll  £hfll  "^•'''?'A°  l^'P  '^'  ^'••^°'=''  Protestants 
at  La  Rochelle  against  the  King  of  France,  but  it  w,« 
beaten  off,  and  returned  in  disgrace 

3.  The  most  bitter  (juarrels,  however,  we.e  with  Parlia- 
ment. James  held  that  kings  reigned  by  divine  right- 
Divine  Ri^t.  *"«"•  power  was  given  then,  f,on,  on  high- 
they  were  "the  Lord's  anointed",  and  re- 
sistance to  then  was  sinful.  Thus  James,  and  CI  Lies 
after  him,  thought  it  to  1k,  l^eneath  their  dignity  to  de  er 
merr'i"""'f .  Ju'  '•"'^'"■^'"^  '°  ">«  constitution  Pari  a- 
out  money  a  king  was  in  a  sorry  position.     Both  James 


THR  ST.-ARTS   .vn  THE>,i    >.,Fn,,-,,T,RS 


l;t!i 


t.-ria„  party  wi  St  o^i°V^^'";.-"'«  ^"'i'""  ""d  P,-e.hy. 


Ornamented  Uouse,  time  of  J«m«.  r  ..  . 
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llius  111  Jaim.ss  reijrn  tlio  Coininoiis  objected  to  the 
grants  of  nio.iopolies,  by  which  some  friend  of  the  king 
was  given  the  sole  riglit  of  selling  an  article,  and  could 
m  con8e(|uenee  put  a  high  price  on  it.  In  Charles's  rei<rn 
they  went  further.  Instead  of  giving  the  king  certain 
taxes  for  life,  they  only  gave  them  for  two  years;  and 
when  Charles  tried  to  collect  them  without  leave   they 

Pdition  of       Tf  ^'Z  "f  "f"  ""^  ^'''"""  °f  '^'S''*'  ""^'"^^ 
Right,  1628.    <'t'clare<l  that  to  taKe  taxes  except  by  leave  of 

^''"■''"ment  was  illegal,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  impri.soned  without  trial  by  command  of  the  king 
Ihus  the  two  most  important  clau.ses  of  Magna  Carto 
were  solemnly  repeated. 

Again,  Parliament  attacked  the  king's  ministers  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  impeacherl  for  taking  bribes; 
Imp«u:hment  ""•"  ^"^  °\  ^'tldlesex  was  impeached  for 
of  MUniitas.  m's'ismg  public  money;  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  impeached  for  failing  in  the 
war  against  Spain.  This  "impeaching"  was  a  system 
Whereby  the  Commons  accused  a  man  before  the  Lords 
a.s  judges.  In  those  days  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  king's  minister  who  was  disliked.  Never  before 
had  Parliament  interfered  so  much  with  the  kines 
ministers.  * ' 

In  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had  three 
Parliaments,  and  quarrelled  with  them  all.  Then  he 
Th«  Eleven  decided  to  do  without  Parliament   and 

Sri640L'""°^'     '°'"    ®'^''''"   y^""^   "°   Parliament    met. 
_  Mer.  called  it  the  Eleven  Yeai-s'  Tyranny 

Charles  s  ministers  ruled  the  country  for  him.  Strafforf 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  diille.l  an  Irish  army  and 
persuaded  the  Irish  Parliament  to  vote  the  king  money 
Lawyers,  such  as  Noy  and  Finch,  set  to  work  to  revive 
old  practices  by  which  the  king  could  get  money  without 
asking  Parliament  for  it.      For  example,  they  advised 


Tlie  Court  ot  St  ci,-n  '"^.''^„':"''^'!  »«'""«'  Han.p,len. 
who  wrote  or  sm.L  "^I  '"J^"'"^  '"^^"^-V  "n^'"  on  u]| 

Wen  were  tr  ed  U  l  "  ■'*^'"'  "'"^  ^^'^l^  ""e  P,,rit,ina 
were  often  cTndemnJJ  ^hLrr  "•'"^'-"'  «  J-y.  «"d 
I*  cruelly  flojr..ed  AroM,i?  '  ''''""/'*'•«  "■OPP^-'I  or  to 
and  tried  to^Mtablisl,     h  '      ^  ^'■"'^  '^"^"^  *''«  ^''"'^h, 

E^i«nd  a„  ov:?Si,:j:  -;:!^;^  '••«  c...  „f 

sible  for  him  to  set  iL  v  enoa^  !  '"^''  °^^  ^  ''"''  P^" 
ment  in  time  of  peace  ff  IZ"  '^'^Z  °"  ""^  ^"^"n- 
clear  that  he  wouTdt  foLdTc7a  p'r'  ""'' ''  "''^^ 
money  for  it  We  .1,.,  I  .u  !  *  Pa'"'""nent  to  vote 
vokea  war  and  with  .  ""f  ^'"^''  «<="°"  <!«  pn,- 
came  to  an' "2      "'  "'"'  "''■•  ""^  J^'-^'"  ^ea,^'  Tyranny 


XXIII._WAR   BETWEKN   KING   AND 
PARLIAMENT 

-ohri.tma.:yt^;rsif:x^ 
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in.st,..„l  of  using  tl.e  service-book.     Cl.a.i™,  ej;jted  on  by 

Ch«ro-.  Service-     „  '"?'  """.'•-'  "P  ^">*  "'""•  '"  «'-li.ee  ti,,. 
book  in  Scotland.     f^'eNbytenans  to  obe.lieiice.     He  cauHeU 

fl,.>  ^..,>;  I      ■  I' f  ^'^•'-''""k  t"  l*  picpired.  u.id  bade 
the  Scottish  ininistciH  to  use  it 

Jenny  Geddes,  ,vl,o  cned  out  in  the  Cliurel>  of  St  (iil,.„ 
at   hd.nbursh,  "Wilt  thou  .say  ma«s  at  my  lug-, 

kinjf.  Resistance  spread  fast  in  Scotland.  Bodies  of 
men  called  the  "Tables"  wore  organized  to  ToZle 
wha  course  to  take.  Hende^o.f  and  Johnstor  o 
wruke"n  to"l7  '•";  Covenant  by  which  the  oath 
was  taken  to  delend  the  Scottish  form  of  worshin 
Speedily  ,t  beca.ne  clear  that  Scotland  was  in  r^vX 
rt^Charles   was   to  regain   his   power   it   n.ust   be   by 

th^if ■'/*'.''"  '^f  "^inevitable;  but  Charles  was  from 
the  hrst  dooined  to  failure.  Yet  failure  .neant  another 
Parliament;  the  meeting  of  another  Par- 


The  Bishops'       i-  " '   ""-  ■'■^'=""S  <J>  anoiiier  rar- 

"--  — 1640.    'lament  meant  tlxj  downfall  of  Charles's 

ab.Solute   irovernmun*         All    r  .11    _.-i  .  . 


War,  1639 , 

absolute  government.     All  fell  out  as  his 
wisest  ministers  had  foreseen;   Charles  had  no  reg„  a 

In  the  h..t  caiiipaign  Charles  dared  not  strike  a  blow; 
in  the  second  his  raw  levies  fled  before  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  at  Newburn.  The  Scots  marched  i  to 
Yorkshire  and  Charles  had  to  beg  for  a  tr  e  ^^  e 
Scottish  victory  in  this  "Bishops'  war "  was  the  «i  t 
step    m    the    final    triumph    of    Parliament    over    the 

thJ"  Short  ^'r'r  ""V  *"'°  P'»-"'""''"ts.  The  first, 
the     Short     Parliament,  was  fairly  friendly  to  him,  but 


WAR   IllnwKEN    Klvr.    .„. 
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WU.S  the  IkxIv  that  „        .       "     '^""■'•awent. 


'nent  wa,s  to  meet  ev    y  t£  ^1^'^  "  "'"'  '''"t  Purlia- 

Parliament  ille,™]      Of         =   "'""*'^  without   leave  of 
^^  make  an  exl^.e.     iCC n°"'f  .^''^^  ^^"-"'-1 

.easy-  At  l„,st  it  .vas  s  i  i/uurST";""^. !'""  ^^  "ot 
Yom.  „„j,,,t  ,„^^  an,  V  ■  rr,  "."^  '""'  '°  Charles, 
^."Ploy  hero  to  reduce  /  ")■' ,,  '^'^  which  you  may 
that  tkis  kh,„l^  ^2^  'T  T-  •  ^"•'''"^'•d  "--^J-d 
enemies  took  it  to  lu '  "  p  f  he  hous  Scotland.  His 
voted  to  be  a  traUor":  etS'  \"'-«r«°«'  -« 
that  the  act  was  ju.st  l>„t  p  ,1"^"-  It  is  hard  to  sav 
'0°  dangerous  to  i:  t,fo    eJ^Te"'  ''''  ''^'  ^^  -' 

The  kmcfH  illegal  powers  had  f.    ^ 
p.on,.sed  toame,;,.  ^f.  l^i^e  ,1^'"^  "*',-''''^-    ««  had 
been  done;  they  were  not  indeed  "o  n°"^"'*  '"°"^'>  ha^ 
nini  too  hard.     But  ri..„.|     '^""^'^  '"  Pres-s 
out  all  his  life  his  o„^.         '  '""'■  """"^h-     A«rt  of  ,he 
when  he  wasl.  nnin    rT' ""■'">•    J"«t     '«  M">b.«. 

-  nuite  ..nio-rry'-oVtiit'-^S'  "V^^^  *"'"  he 
armed  attendants  he  ,ven     )        ^f^^T"'^  hy  a  band  of 
mons   to  arrest   1,;%:^'  J"!"  '"  'he  House  of  Com 
others,  who  were  the  chlf  l'    '.  """"P^^".   and    th,-ee 


,Ji.: 
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Wan  Royaliilt 
at  fint  tucccuiul. 


8aiJ  himself,  "the  birds  had  flown".  But  this  could 
load  but  to  one  thiii^'— war  between  Kin^  and  Pariia- 
mi'nt.  PrornihiH  were  uwii'ss,  the  mutter  liad  to  be 
fought  out. 

The  Civil  war  falls  into  three  periods.  In  the  tii-st 
the  king  had  the  nppir  hand.  His  followeivs,  the 
Cavaliers,  were  naturally  bi'tter  soldiers, 
more  u.sed  to  horses  and  arms,  than  were 
the  citizens  who  made  up  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies,  nicknamed  the  Roundheads  from  their 
habit  of  wearing  their  hair  cut  short.  Charles,  too,  had 
a  da-shing  cavalry  leader,  his  nephew  Prince  Rupert, 
whose  charges  bore  down  his  opponents'  rank.s.  The 
Parliament  fought  hard,  but  steadily  lost  ground.  Once 
the  king  drew  (juite  close  to  I^aidon,  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  attack  in  force.  None  the  less  he  seemed  to  I*  on  the 
point  of  triumphing. 

Pym  saw  that  help  nmst  be  got  from  somewhere,  so 
he  made  an  alliance  with  Scotland.  The  Parliament 
Help  from  "'f^""''  ""^  .Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
thtlcou.  Pi-omising  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  and  the  Scots  were  to  send  an 
army  to  help  against  Charles.  The  alliance  was  easy 
to  make,  for  most  of  the  Parliamentary  paity  at  the 
time  favoured  the  Presbyterian  sy.stcm.  This  "throwing 
of  the  Scotch  sword  into  the  balance"  turned  the  scale 
against  Charles.  His  generals,  Rupert  and  Newcastle, 
were  utterly  beaten  at  Marston  Jloor.  All  the  north 
was  lost  to  the  king. 

Marston  Moor,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  triumph 
for  the  Scots,  who  did  not  do  a  great  deal  towards  the 
victory,  as  for  an  English  Roundhead 
named  Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell  had 
raised  a  regiment  of  his  own.  He  saw 
that  only  discipline  and  zeal  could  beat  the  loyalty  of 


Cfomwdl  and 
the  Ironsides. 
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the  Cavaliers.  His  tioopei-s  were  well-ihilled,  terrible 
fighters,  who  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides.  They  were  godly  men  also,  who 
thought  themselves  to  be  a  chosen  people  fighting  the 
Lord's  battles  agaiii.st  the  Cavaliei-s,  v.honi  they  called 
the  Philistines.  Cromwell  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  but 
an  Independent.  He  thought  all  sliould  be  allowed  to 
worship  as  they  pleased;  conseciuently  nil  the  sects 
looked  up  to  him  as  tlieir  leader.  Further,  since  Pym 
and  Hampden,  the  first  great  leaders,  were  botli  dead, 
Cromwell  had  no  rival.  When  by  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  Parliament  voted  that  its  memlwrs  were  no 
longer  to  hold  posts  in  the  army,  a  special  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  Cromwell.  Tims  he  was  bound 
to  become  the  most  jxjwerful  man  in  the  realm,  for  he 
was  the  one  link  between  Parliament  and  the  army. 
And  when  in  1645  Parliament  gave  him  the  task  of 
forming  a  New  Model  army,  he  included  mi  iu  of  his 
friends,  the  Independents,  in  it.  All  the  officers  were 
Independents.  Thus  the  New  Model  became  the  army 
of  the  sects,  a  eliiuch  in  arms.  Cromwell  was  not  a 
man  for  half- measures  like  the  early  Parliamentary 
leadeix  "If  I  met  the  king  in  battle,"  he  .said,  "I 
would  fire  my  pistol  at  him  as  I  would  at  any  other 
man."  His  army  met  the  king  at  Naseby,  and  routed 
him  so  completely  that  Charles  had  scarcely  a  reo-iment 
left.     [1645.] 

One  last  flicker  of  hope  remained  for  the  king.  He 
was  beaten  in  England;  but  in  Scotland  Montrose, 
MontroK.  '"'"■*'""!?  f'""'"  'he  Highlands,  had  overthrown 
every  force  the  Covenanters  could  bring 
against  him.  In  one  year  he  won  five  victories;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  marching  into  Eng- 
land. His  Highlanders,  however,  scattered;  they  could 
not  stand  a  long  campaign.     Thus  deprived  of  half  his 


shufflL  lotl    ;         '"'.fnoyed  tliem  by  his    Clurte 

Pariia^tu"  :^Jnr  '■'"  ?  '"  ^'"'""^"'-       "^"^ 
arrears  of  pay  "  ^"^""'"^  "^  'J'«=''a>-ge  the  Scottish 

Presbyteria,.  ParHame^t  th  i^""'''"'  "^""y  '"'^  'he 
thought  that  by  playi  '  '^^oJ"''  ""  '°^"  '°-^*-  He 
""ft  get  back  iflsSer  Unhfct'',"'',  ""^  •^"''''•-  ''« 
each  party  distrust  him  ,nore  an^  '^  '"  °"'^  "'^*^ 
to  make  nratters  w^.l  f     ""^  '""'"e.  and 

There  was  „  ri  ,.7  f  V™'',  '"■°'^''  °»t  again.  ^<«  Civil 
Esse^c.   whi  e    Silt       "^'"'  *"'  '"  ^^^^^  ""d     ^"• 

Lancashire,  'cr^mwei?  Xi  Lf"'  '1'.^  ^™^'  ■"-"'-' 
Hamilton  at  Preston  BrthffT''  ?''  ''^f'^"'"^ 
■»a.Ie  the  I.-onsides  tln'nk    I,a   !,  °"'^""^t  °f  «ar 

vvhiie  the  king  was  a  ivt  ,d  t  ""■'  '""'^  "^  ""  I'""^« 
London,  resolved  to  cal?'.  "i"'^  ^""y  ea«>e  back  to 
«tuart,"  to  account.  "'^  '"*"  "'   >^'°od.  Charles 

It  is  important  to  not-'ce  th,if  n,    «     i 

"P  chiefly  of  Indepil^r       h^::',^''''''''' ^T  "'"^ 

men  was  oppose.1  to  his  executi  n     Z  ,71  °^  '^"^''■■''''- 

see,  wa,s  driven  into  wnr  bv  Tl     'i""'''  ''"  ^"^  '''"*" 

"J   't-     Ihe   king's  digniHed 
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Injliaviour  on  the  scaffold  made  many  men  think  him  a 
martyr.  Kut  for  the  time  the  Army  «'as  Huprcme. 
Tliere  wa-s  none  left  who  could  resist  it. 


H 


XXIV.— BRITAIN   GOVERNED   BY  AN   ARMY 

So  far  from  niakinj;  things  more  simple,  Charles  Is 
execution  only  led  to  more  confusion.  Many  English- 
Rnull  of  ""^"  tliou};ht  the  execution  little  better  than 
the  Kiii^s  a  murder,  but  Parliament  and  the  Aiiny  had 
"**"'""•  seemed  to  ajjree  alwut  it,  and  for  the  moment 
nothing  could  be  done  against  them.  Yet  while  in  Eng- 
land the  office  of  king  was  abolished,  and  a  Common- 
wealth set  up  ill  its  place,  both  Scotland  and  Ireland 
recognized  the  king's  .son  as  King  Charles  II,  and  were 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  Hence,  for  the  present,  Parlia- 
ment had  to  support  the  Army,  in  order  that  it  nnght 
sulxiue  its  enemies. 

The  turn  of  Ireland  came  first.  Cromwell  went  over 
with  his  Ironsides.  The  Irish  troops  held  the  town  of 
j^f^j  Diogheda  against  him.  The  town  was  stormed, 
and  Cromwell  bade  his  men  give  no  quarter. 
All  the  defendeis  were  massacred.  This  violent  and 
ruthless  act  so  terrified  the  Irish  that  after  it  linl<- 
resistance  was  made.  Charles  Us  general  and  s<jldier« 
were  driven  from  the  country.  The  Irish  Parliament 
was  abolished,  and  instead  Irish  members  were  U>  1* 
sent  to  Westminster. 

Scotland,  howevei-,  cost  Cromwell  more  trouble.  There 
Scotland;  '""  parties  were  trying  to  eonie  to  an  agrt-e- 
Dtath  of  ment  with  Charles  II.  The  Presbyterian  party 
Montrose.  ^^,^^  willing  to  have  him  back  if  he  would 
take   the  Covenant.      Montrose  offered    to   restore    him 


the  kingdom,  by  tl.e  aid  of  a  Hi 

any  conditions.  Clmrlts  tri.  dM  .  '  "''">'■  "^'"'"ut 
Montrose  landed  i„  s "^t  nd  iTr  ""'  '^"^  ^''«n 
clansmen  he  was  defeat.,    „^  ^''"''"  '"  S^^'er  the 

forgive  him  for  the  e  2v  "ivr'rl.  ^"'^  "^  -'" 
«hown  in  his  former  Si    i        '"'  «'"'"'""^-«  '-'i 
"'  **"  '•"  ""«  put  to  death. 


"" 0«M Seal  .X «,,,,„„„,„„ 

'^.•omw.,Uton..n,ad;^i':l;"'  '-''  "-  '' "... 

commanded  the  Scots  ^J  ..-t^^     l  ^'^'°   t  ?""^"''"> 
«ble  a  soldier  as  Comw  ^      H^  T-f  '"^    ^'"'"'  ■**• 
north  of  Berwick  thro"  h  \vl,i       ;."'  ''"''"  "'^'  <="""try 
^  "><^rch,  .„d   retired    ,o  a  "'""""  "•'"'J  '"'ve 

bu'-gh.     Cromwell   tr  'd   ,o\     T,'^''"'"^"  """■  Ed""- 
-^i".      At  last,  weaS  .    t      "'"   ''I""  /'"'"  ''•  '"■'  i" 

-Hi„,thew.di';;'[,'Lr:'oi"'"^:- 
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followed  , Lew  „p  Ihh  a.n.y  on  l),„m  Hill  ov,.,l,ttn.ri„„ 
the  J)m,U,-  Road,  and  «ei,.c.l  th.  defile  at  Cocklnm,., 
path,  which  cut  oH-  Cromwell's  r.-treut.  C.o.nwell  ap- 
peared to  he  in  a  trap.  Jt  was  hopele*  to  attack  th^ 
bcot«  on  Doon  Hill,  «nee  they  nuii.h*re,l  two  to  («e 
U  Meeined  that  Ih-  »«,t  «,rre..der,  or  retreat  into  hi.» 
ships  .Suddenly  ti>e  .Scots  threw  .way  the  victory  that 
wa.s  aIi-o«t  won.  Fearing  that  Croinwell  was  ernlmrk- 
injf  his  „H.n,  and  would  so  slip  throujjh  his  finfrer.s.  I^.slie 
ordered  an  attack.  Cro.nwell  saw  the  mistake.  The 
Lor.l  hath  .leliv^ed  them  into  my  hand.s,"  he  cried. 
Ihe  Iron.sides  (ell  on  the  Scottish  right  wing,  ,ui,l  >olle,l 
It  back  in  conluwon  on  the  centre;  soon  Leslii-s  whole 
force  gave  way.  In  the  pursuit  the  .Scottish  arinv  was 
almost  destroyed. 

All  Scotland  south  (,f  the  Forth  fell  into  Cioinwells 
hands  ,us  the.lrjiit  of  his  victory.  Leslie,  however," 
Battle  of  gathered  another  force,  and  entrenched  liini- 
W«c«ter,  selt-^near  Stirling.  Cromwell  crossed  the  Firth 
I  IV  .u  "\*^'""'  «'"'  '"'K'"'  to  invage  Fileshire.  This 
ett  the  road  to  England  open,  and  Charles  promptly 
tcK^k  It.  At  the  head  of  18,()0()  men  he  marched  sontk 
J  he  Ironsides  were  .soon  at  his  heels.  He  was  hea.led 
off  from  the  London  road,  and  at  last  brought  to  hav  at 
\\orce.ster.  The  battle  which  followed  Cromwell  called 
his  ^-crowning  mercy".  Charles's  men  were  scattered; 
the  king  mmsell  had  to  flee  for  his  life;  for  six  weeks  he 
wan.lered  alx,„t  in  hourly  peril.  At  last  he  escaped  to 
r  ranee.  ' 

Meanwhile  with  the  last  Scottish  army  thrown  away 
in  England,  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  had  left  to  command 
Abolition       '°  '"■''  place,  had  an  easy  task.     The  country 

tied,     ihe  hcotti,>h  Parliament  was  done  away 
with,  though  It  was  restored  at  the  Restoration. 


BHITAIN    l»)VKI(NFI)    uv    .v 

"*^*-"   "^    A.N    AIIMY  igi 

t--ian  Scotland,  and  Ca  I,     '     r     '"  .   '^'""''^'   ^''^'^^y- 
--  a  kin,  a„d   two  £i;';:'''"^,;    They  had   lafd 

^"•torthe«.o....de.n,ad..endonea„.ead,,w,.ea 


Piirilan  Contumes.    fro,,,  ,„.;„,.    , ,  ,  ^^^r™*>>^^ 


Colonel    Pride    ]„    r,  <,■ 

Parliament  of 'tl/nln  ^vl  dinrt^H '"'    "f"'^'^''' 
tenans  who  opposed  tl,e-ki     ' '"fij'^'t^;    The«R„„p- 
even  the  "Rump"  as  fl,,,  „".''"•     I^"'    Diaolvrf  b? 
bers  were  conto,!:p;noVj;  ^ZT"'^  r"       '  ^" 
the  Army.     Cromwell  wile     H,        /"  n."'^"'ellinjf  with 
a  new  ParliPment;  thev    e  "id    '''';  ^'  '}'"'"^'-''  '-•d  eall 
that  they  were  al         1  -,  ,       ?  '  ""'T-^  "  ""«  ''^'d  ')own 
they  also  urged    that  t    '         '  '","'«  "'^«-  Parliament; 
At  last  Cronnvellt    p    ief"'^  h     ""  ^  ^''^^•"'"«'- 
House  hhnself,  banjred  h  s  fi      on  H  '  T'n    ''°""  *°  ^^e 
"ut.   "Oet  you   gonei      Give      i  table,  and  bawled 

^        gone.      One   place   to   honester   «,«„ " 
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If 


HiH  solHierH  poured  in  ,,mi  tiiinid  o„t  tli..  incinbeiH  by 
force.  ■' 

This  WHS  one  way  of  aettlinf;  the  (|ncstion,  lint  it  w.w 
not  the  right  w,iy.  Kinj;  had  gone  ami  HouNe  of  I^i-ds 
had  gonj;  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  last  relic  of 
legal  government  left.  Now  that  had  gopie  too  de- 
stroyed by  military  violence  Many  people  had  despised 
the  "Rump",  but  they  did  not  appiove  of  this  way  of 
Failure  of  Setting  rid  of  ='.  ('onsei|iiently,  none  of 
p!S«iL  ^''•°'"*'^"'''  '«^>''-  seh,>„es  for  new  Parlia- 
ments  were  ever  successful.  He  tried  Hrst 
an  assembly  of  "  faithful  p.  rsons,  fearing  (Jo.1  and  hatin.r 
covetousness",  reeonin.,.nded  by  ministers  throughout  the 
country.  These  were  called  in  mockerv  "  iJarebones 
Parliament  ,  fi-om  the  nam,-  of  one  of'  the  members, 
Praise-God  Barbon.  This  as.semblv  soon  ,v.si<r„ed  its 
power  to  Its  maker.  Cromwell.  Thrice  again?  under 
difterent  arrangements.  I'arliaments  were  railed  but 
with  none  of  them  c.uld  t'romwell  get  on.  Havino' 
destroyed  th,-  proper  Parliament,  it  was  i.nix..s.sible  to 
get  sham  ones  to  work   sntistiietorily. 

Thus  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell- 
he  had  a  Council  of  State  to  htlp  him,  „„d  one  of  his 
CromweU  •^"""''t"''''"'*  '"'J  Kivt'U  him  the  titf.  of  Pro- 
a  Dopot.  '"'*'''■'  '"'t  '"«  real  power  rested  on  tne  Army. 
He  could  not  atibrd  to  <|uarrel  with  it  an<l 
thus  he  refused  to  take  the  title  of  king,  because  the 
Army  hated  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  result  was  that 
Cromwel,.  having  taken  arms  for  a  Parliament  airain,.t 
a  despotx  King,  became  hims,.ir  in  the  end  more  despotic 
than  ever  Charles  I  had  been.  He  rWed  without  Parlia- 
ment; he  took  ta.xes  without  Parliiment;  his  major- 
generals,  who  govern.d  various  parts  of  Britain  were 
more  absolute  than  Stratibrd  himself  at  the  hei<.ht  of 
his  power.  "" 


I- 


««.TAm   .oVHiNKD    „V   ,«   ,„,„ 
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p^^f«i  to  put  hts/  ri'L^f  :r''™'^-  ^«' 

Protestants  in  Europe,  an,i    !  .in    "  ^f""""'  ^«ff"e  of 

SP"".,    Knjjiish  fleets  took  J '^^^^       ","  '""^'- enemy  of 
treasure  «.,,e,,,,  ,,  ,,^YaT;r''^^;^P'^ 
Cw»nvell's  death,  however  "n."  '?  *=''^"'^'th'.s  reign. 
sohe„,es.  ^'•'  put  ""  -hJ  to  these  ambitious 

--o£iSr'i;:'i-:;«7!--^.'-Riehard.a, 

:::r;;j;'3^.'>-.ooneeouM.s^;ti::x 

--^i^t,:?^^;:;:,;- -t  :-;te.l.    ^"k  .a.hed 

cached    Lotbn    Z  Z     ''"''"■     ^'-'^    l°f  ^  *^ 
declared  for  a  f  ee  pl...      ^^'T^'one's  joy     '*'■'"'•■<»• 

of  Charles  H,  f "r  a^'i  i^" o  '^''^  '"-"'  'he  recall 
ta-mns,  had  .rown  u„it:;Vn  tVe'""™  "'"'  P-riian.en 
and  were  ready  to  ueleoine  ,  T  ^'"""^  "^'  "'«  Ar.ny, 
Convention  PHrlian,ent  ^^.^h  jlont  ""'"'  '''""■  T'^« 
"'oned,  immediately  invited  fh.t  ."'"'*''  '"  ^  «"-"- 
towards  London  heC'^d  1  Rl  u"  '^u'^'^''  «"  ''■^  way 
of  E„„.,a„d,  a  suIlenlTrnu  ilf''"'"'^  ''"'  -"  --te.^ 
''^^  -'d  find  no  leader;  ZX^Zi^^'-y^  '"' 
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XXV.— FPOM  THE  KESTOEATION   TO  THE 
REVOLUTION 

To  anderstand  the  reijjns  of  Charles  I's  two  sons, 
Charles  II  and  James  II,  we  inuHt  bear  in  mind  the 
following  main  facts: — 

1.  Both  kings  are  Rom'ii  Catholics:  Charles  a  secret 

Catholic  and  !.imes  an  open  one.  Each  tries 
Ku2nF»cto.    '°  ff*'*  liber  y  -jt  worship  for  the  Catholics, 

and  if  possi  e  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  Englishmen  are  members 
of  the  National  Church.  Those  who  still  ding  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  go\ernnient,  together  with 
the  Independents  and  other  small  .sects,  begin  to  be 
known  as  "Dissenters".  They  are  not  allowed  to  meet 
for  public  worship,  and  are  otherwise  hardly  dealt  with 
by  Parliament.  To  gain  their  support  by  offering  them 
toleration  is  a  principal  object  of  l)oth  kings. 

3.  All  Europe  feels  itself  in  danger  from  the  growing 
power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The  leader  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  against  France  is  Charles  II's  nephew, 
William  of  Orange,  who  wishes  to  get  Britain  on  his 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV  tries  to  get  Britain 
as  his  ally,  or,  it  he  cannot  manage  that,  to  keep  Britain 
so  distracted  with  quarrels  at  home  that  it  cannot  inter- 
fere against  him.  Further,  it  is  easy  for  Louis  XIV  to 
e.xercise  influence  with  our  kings,  because  both  Charles 
and  James  are  his  cousins. 

4.  Parliament  begins  by  supporting  the  king:  bat,  as 
he  favours  the  Catholics,  it  turns  against  him.  It  would 
like  to  see  him  tight  for  William  of  Orange  against 
France,  but  does  not  dare  to  trust  him  with  a  standing 
anuy.  Everyone  remembered  what  Cromwell's  army 
had  done. 


KR..M   TMK   .,R.HTOMT..,N   T.,    IHK    KRVOl.l  „0.N  IM 

yaehestH„t:sl:;:;:e:'';^^^:;'r^;.;:;r''^:;r^ 

We  may  now  go  on  to  a-nark  s/.n.e  of  ti.e  diief  S« 


tondon  Brlilie  l»(ore  the  Oreal  Fire  „  ,c™  ,„„  .h.  r      ^^^^^ 
Overle.,  s„ull,wa,k      From  H,  m,  ""  "'  "'  ""» 


Miyraviiiy.  1(H9. 

in  the  course  of  tliis  second  stiusr-lo  l,etw,.<.n  Pmu 
Parlmment,  which  ended,  as  th^Hrs     "  I    ,  V      "  "'."^ 
overthrow  of  a  king  ''"""'  '"  "'« 

He  was  also  in  a  .stronger  position,  l„^ause  Ch«Ies  II, 
Parhament,  ,„  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  '**^'**'- 
R-storatmn,  had  voted  hin.  a  revenue  for  life.     Indeed 
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the  Parliament  that  wriH  cloctol  in  liilil  was  no  warmly 
RoyaliKt  that  it  was  called  the  "  Cavalier  "  Parliament. 
Charles  knew  that  he  wuiiUl  never  Ret  another  which 
would  1m)  so  friendly,  so  he  kept  it  sitting  for  eighteen 
years,  and  by  bribing  some  iiiemliers  and  making  friends 
of  others,  could  generally  make  it  do  what  he  wished. 
Thus,  whereas  up  to  Kiio  men  had  grumbled  because 
Parliaments  .sat  too  little,  now  they  complained  that  the 
same  Parliament  sat  too  long. 

Charles's  first  minister  was  Clarendon,  a  .strong  friend 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  persecuted  the  Dissenters; 
he  made  laws  against  conventicles,  and  forbade  those  who 
would  not  conform,  and  the  deprived  Puritan  clergy,  to 
hold  any  office,  to  teach,  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of 
a  town.  The  end  of  his  ministry  was  disastrous.  First 
ThePUiuc  c""*  '■''6  CJniat  Plague  in  Lon<lon.  So  fast 
IMS,  »nd  did  the  people  die  that  huge  plague  pits  had 
Flic  MM.  to  be 'dug  to  bury  the  dead  in,  hundreds  to- 
gether. All  who  could,  fled  from  Ijondon,  grass  grew  in 
the  streets,  rows  of  houses  were  shut  up,  and  the  red 
cross  marked  on  the  doors  showed  that  the  plague  was 
within  them.  In  the  next  year  came  the  Great  Fire, 
which  burned  St.  Paul's,  eighty-eight  churches,  and  two- 
thirds  of  London. 

Perhaps  even  worse  was  the  day  when,  for  the  only 
time  in  the  history  of  England,  the  rour  of  enemy's 
The  Dutch  cannon  w.vs  heard  in  the  city.  England  had 
in  the  Med-  been  more  than  matched  in  hard-fought  fights 
wiy,  1*67.  jj|.  ^n._.j  ^jij  iij.,.  t,-easury  was  exhausted.  A 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  burnt  the  shipping  at 
Chatham,  and,  had  it  dared,  might  have  bombarded  the 
capital.  Never  since  has  our  naval  renown  been  so  low. 
The  Dutch  admiral  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  ma,st-head  to 
signify  that  he  had  swept  the  English  fleet  from  the 


f«'lM   TMK   RfXK.HATION    1„  the   „ev„u  r.(,.N  Ij; 
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Rotnaii   Catholics.      H.ie   we   li„v..  „   .,         Th.  Cibal  .,nd 
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the  penal   kws  a«,un,st   both  Catholics  and  Dissonte-N 
Hi-   hoped   that  the   latter   wr.nl,I    k„  i     "™'^""'^- 

the  Unrr      u     I-  ,    ""'^"   '"I   rrotestants  aca  nst 

tne  kng.  Parliament  deehuvd  it  to  I*;  ,rr„«lv  in  i 
a-nee  ,t  wa.  a  law  mad.,  without  tl  r  co.^e^t^r  fn 
the  s  orm  Charles  withdrew  the  i.-Z^Z:  '"  '"" 

bt.ll  Parhament  and  the  Protestants  were  not  satisfied 
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The  Test  Act, 


The 

Hot' 


Tlioy  jwiHsed  the  Test  Act,  by  whieli  evenone  liokliiij^ 
office  under  the  Crown  was  to  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
English  Church.  They  pressed  on  a  marriage  between 
Charles's  niece  Mary  and  \\  illiain  of  Orange. 

Charles  agreed  to  this  to  stay  tlie  hostile  feeling  against 
the  Catholics,  but  in  vain.  Suddenly  an  idea  sprang  un 
that  the  Catholics  were  actually  plotting 
Popish  against  English  liberty  and  the  Cliurch.  A 
wretch  named  Titns  Oates  swore  that  he  had 
found  out  such  a  plot.  He  told  his  story  to  a  London 
magistrate,  and  soon  after  the  magistrate's  dead  body 
was  found  in  a  ditch.  Everyone  believed  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Catholics.  Men  thought  the  days  of 
tlie  Gunpowder  Plot  were  coming  again.  Oates's  lies 
were  taken  as  proof  against  any  Catholic.  Other  in- 
formers rivalled  him  in  inventing  stories.  No  jury 
would  accept  a  Catholic's  evidence;  in  the  eyes  of  men 
of  that  time  every  Jesuit  was  an  open  traitor,  every 
Catliolic  a  conspirator  in  disguise.  Many  innocent  men 
were  put  to  death.  Even  the  House  of  Lords  condemned 
Lord  Stafford,  old,  respected,  and  absolutely  guiltless, 
and  had  him  executed. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  Whig  or  "country"  party 
in  their  panic.  Urged  on  by  Shaftesbury,  they  tried  to 
exclude  James  from  succeeding  to  the 
E^u'iMBm.  ^i""*^"-  But  here  Charles  checkmated 
them.  He  dissolved  Parliament,  so  that 
the  Exclusion  Bill  could  not  be  passed,  and  for  the  rest 
of  liis  reign  ruled  without  a  Parliament,  getting  money 
from  Louis  XIV.  Most  men  were  tired  of  the  violence 
of  the  Whigs,  who  seemed  r^ady  to  renew  the  civil  war, 
and  were  not  sorry  when  the  king  drove  Shaftesbury 
from  the  kingdom,  and  punished  many  of  his  most  reck- 
less followers. 


KHOM   THK   UESTO.vno.s-   TO  THE   REVOLL-T.ON  ,S9 

the  attack  on  his  bXr  but  h.  L  .  '"'^fA  ^'"^'^'l  ='« 
ties  for  Catliolies  H."k  V.  •  ,  ^''  °°'  obtained  liber- 
hopeless  hetSvis";  S  .  .Ttr  ij"'"  ''^  ^^  '*  - 
to  push  things  to  extmnes  '""  ""'  "  ">'"' 
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matters  of  roh;;ioii.  •'  1685-I«9. 
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Indies,  and  lai'fre  numbers  Hogged,  imprisoned,  and  fined. 

One  poor  woman  named  Alice  Lisle  was  beheaded  merely 

because   two   i-eljols   had   taken   shelter    in    her   house. 

Eightly  was  the  name  "  the  Bloody  Assize  "  given  to  tills 

circuit. 

Encouraged  by  the  ca.se  with  which  Monmouth  had 

been  overcome,  James  went  on  his  way.     He  began  to 
collect  a  standing  army,  mainly  composed 

Sev**  'siihoDs.    °'  I'''sli  Catholics,  who  were  hated  in  Eng- 
land.    Not  content  witli  this,  James  even 

made  the  Church  hostile  by  thrusting  Catholic  priests 

inio  college  offices 
at  Oxford,  and  lie 
imitated  Charles  by 
issuing  a  .second 
Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, and  order- 
ing the  clergy  to 
read  it  from  their 
pulpits.  When  seven 
bishops  petitioned 
against  this,  James 
had  them  brought  to 
trial  for  libel,  and 
strove  in  every  way 
to  get  them  con- 
demned. But  though 
the  judges  had  been 

appointed  by  the  king,  and  though  the  jury  felt  that 

they  would  in  all  likelihood  be  punished  if  tliey  said 

"  Not  guilty ",  yet  it  was  impassible  to  say  that  the 

bishops  had  committed  any  crime.     So,  to  the  great  joy 

of  England,  they  were  ac(|uitted. 

The  one  thing  that  had  made  men  bear  with  James 

so  tar  was  that  he  had  no  son,  and  his  heiress,  Mary. 


Metlal  struck  in  honour  of  tlic  PetitioiiinK 
Bishops.  From  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Hoaeum. 


i 


ill 
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when  .Jai,if«  di..,l  ,.11,       "'^^-      "  ^"«  tlion<;Iit   that 

thi«  «on  would  be  biv.J  „  P  ■  '  ,  ''"  •"""'  "'"' 
that  tU  only  way  to  :',  rij"  7  ,"-'  '"'^  '"''  ''""'^■'•'  "'"' 
off'  the  tlnoue.  "  ""  """  '"  '""•"  •>■""•  " 

'""ded  w,tl,   an   arn.y   in    DevonslnVo    "t    fe'"*"'=  °'  the 
>"oned    whiob   deeh    d    \V  I       "   ^"'T""  ""-^  '"'■"- 
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ilie    Cavalier   party   in    Eni'lind    fh^f    i     i    yiUiam  and 


venantors.     Charles 
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liad  set  up  bishops  njjuiii,  liiul  tiiriH.l  tlu^  IVesbyteriiii 

in  SecJlaal  finployc.l  soMiiTs  to  pmiisli  all  (hose  who  at- 
teiiilfd  coiivoiiticlos,  as  the  opon-air  iiioi'tiiiijs 
were  called  in  which  the  Covenaiiteis  {jatlieied  to  W(!i-- 
ship  in  the  way  of  tlieir  lathers.  Men,  and  even  women, 
had  been  imprisoned  and  shot  down:  others,  wlio  were 
rash  enou^rh  to  rebel,  were  bronjjht  before  the  Council, 
tortured  widi  the  thumb-screw  and  the  boot,  and  at 
last  hanged.  Cruelty  oidy  led  to  violence.  Sharpe,  the 
Archbishop  ot  Ht.  Andrews,  was  murdered  before  liis 
daughter's  eyes  by  a  party  of  desperate  men.  A  rebellion 
had  followed  in  the  west.  The  Covenanters  h;d  beaten 
ort'  the  royal  horse  at  Drunicloj;.  but  had  been  .scattered 
theujselves  at  iiothwell  Bridcje.  None  of  the  kinjjs 
officers  had  been  .so  stern  towards  the  rel^-ls,  and  no7ie 
m  consecmence  was  so  bitterly  detested  by  then),  as 
John  Graham  of  Cla\erliouse,  who  was  created  VLscoiuit 
Dundee. 

It  was  to  Dundee  that  James  j;ave  over  his  power  in 
Scotland.  Dundee  saw  that  in  the  Lowlands  nothing 
Dundee  slain  "^o^'d  lie  done  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  but, 
j^KiUiecrinkie,  since  William  was  known  to  b.  friendly  to 
Argyll,  he  thought  that  the  other  High- 
landers, who  hated  his  clan,  the  Campbells,  would  rise  for 
King  James  He  soon  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
clansmen.  He  fell  on  the  Williamite  leader,  Mackay,  at 
the  head  of  the  Pa.ss  of  Killiecrankie.  Mackay's  men 
fired  a  volley,  which  failed  to  check  the  charge  of  the 
Highlanders.  While  they  were  fumbling  with  their 
clumsy  bayonets,  which  then  fitted  into  the  barrel  of  the 
musket,  the  enemy  was  upon  them  Horse  and  foot  were 
swent  away  together:  Jlackay's  force  seemed  annihilated. 
Yet  in  the  moment  of  victory  James's  cause  was  lost. 
Claverhouse  — at  whom   the  Covenanters  had  so  often 
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Irisli.  who  tlien  wciv  far  from  nIkph  in;;  tho  liraVfiy  they 
liiivu  nIiowii  siiicf.  It  WHS  said  lliai  '  tlifir  iisiial  way  of 
tit;litin>;  was  to  diMfliai-;;!'  their  piuci's  once,  and  then  to 
ruii  away,  bawliri};  'Quarter!'  and  'Murder!'"  James 
however,  was  not  nnieh  laaver.  After  the  battle  he  was 
the  first  to  reaeli  Dublin.  He  toM  Lady  Tyrconnel, 
'  Vour  eountrynieii  have  run  away,"  and  reeeived  tile 
stin^inj;  answer,  "  If  they  have,  .Sire,  your  Majesty  seems 
to  have  won  the  race  ".  Altliou;;h  .lames  himself  gave 
up  in  despair,  and  went  to  France,  the  Irish  continued 
to  I'l^sist,  ti;{hting  far  more  stoutly  than  they  ha<l  done  at 
the  Boyne. 

The  last  struffijle  was  at  Limerick,  wliere  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  William  was  accepted  as  kin};.  It  was 
further  aj;reed  that  the  Catholics  should 
Lim^tWn  ''"i°y  ""^  same  lili.  rties  as  in  the  reijjn  of 
Cliarles  II,  but  this  part  of  the  treaty  was 
not  kept.  The  Iri.sh  Parliament  insisted  on  persecutinfi 
the  Catholics,  and  by  doing  so  increased  the  national 
hatred  to  the  English  rule.  In  fact  the  liostility  caused 
by  the  breacli  of  this  treaty  has  lasted  to  our  own  day. 

William  was  now  master  of  all  James's  dominions. 
He  used  his  power  wisely  and  moderately.  He  would 
not  punish  men  for  their  opinions,  or  lor  what  they  had 
done  for  .lames.  On  one  occasion  he  was  given  a  list  of 
those  wlio  were  plotting  against  liim.  He  put  it  in  the 
fire  without  reading  it.  Britain  indeed  might  be  thankful 
for  so  generous-minded  a  king. 

The  overthrow  of  James  settled  the  question  between 
King  and  Parliament  for  ever.  All  the  claims  of  Parlia- 
ment were  summed  up  in  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
whieli  pronounced  it  illegal  for  the  king  to 
'  dispense  with  "  or  set  aside  the  laws,  to 
levy  money,  or  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
without  leave  of  Parliament.     Further,  it  was  declared 


Supremacy  of 
Parliament. 
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w>s.ecl   to  take  1„«  n.unste.-.s  hvm   Ooth  the  Tory  an 
Whij;  par  a..s,  yet  i„  a  «l.ort  time  u,  wa«  reeo-n  "  1 

"1      majority    i  the  Coiiiiiioiw      T  ins  we  h.ivH  fl,o 
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ot  inuiiy  others.      Indeed,  if  v.e  take  a   ?«»>»»«  of  a 
general   view  of  the  12«  years  that  lie   w"«^i.h 
Detween   the   accession   of   William   and    '''"w.  IM9-1815. 
the  battle  of  Waterhxj  we  shall   Hnd  rl  ,.f 
almost  exactly   half  the  tin.        T  "  ""'■"  ™ 
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Friincr,  mill  tlifii  for  tin'  next  iciitiiiy  nml  ii  ijimrl.  i  we 
havi'  sixty  . villi s  (if  tiKliliii;;.  Why  was  this  wi'  Wliy 
dill  till'  wnrs  lH';jiii  with  W'illiaiii  III? 

The  liipsu  of  tiiiii'  I'liiiiili'S  iiM  to  j;ivi'  iiii  iiiiswi  r  to 
till'  tiisl  ijiHstioii,  which  woiilil  haiilly  liavr  Ikimi  mc- 
The  Wir  L'l'ptt'il  ill  William  or  Aiiihh  ilay,  anil  yet 
CoIonUl  In  wiin  tiilr.  Kiii,'laiicl  wax  iiiti'iiiiy  iijHiii  a 
C^"'"'  weoiiil  lliiii.livil  VraiM'  War  with  Franc.',  not 
this  time  for  territory  in  France,  lait  for  colonial  power. 
The  i|Ue.stioii  really  was  whether  the  New  WorM  ami 
Iiiiliu  hIioiiIiI  fall  into  French  or  British  hamls.  lint 
this  only  came  in  sij;hl  Ky  ili;;rees:  it  is  lianlly  visihie 
in  William's  ilay:  it  is  not  conspieiioiis  in  Anne's  niijii, 
but  fifty  years  lat-r,  when  a  war  hetween  Ihitain  ami 
France  leil  to  ti;;ht  iij;  all  over  the  worlil.  it  is  uhvions. 

The  fact  is  that  William  anil  his  Kn;;lisli  siihjects 
were  both  at  war  with  France,  but  for  ilitt'ereiit  reasons. 
Growing  ''  "'*  .barilly  an  exaj;;,'eration  to  say  that 
Power  o!  William's  whole  life  is  siimmeil  np  in  enmity 
rcanw.  j^^  Fiance.  France  was  the  leinlei  of  the 
Catholic  opposition  to  I'rotestantism:  she  was  thieuten- 
iiig  all  Kiiro[ie  by  her  j,'iowinjr  power;  especially  was 
she  lianjjerons  to  William's  native  country,  Holland. 
ISlie  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  bully,  to  wlioni  mi),dit 
alone  is  rijjlit.  .\nd  just  at  this  time  a  fresh  danijer 
appeared.  It  seemed  likely  that  France  would  !«■ 
united  with  Spain,  for  Louiss  i;ranilson  was  heir  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  Such  a  union  iniffht  };ive  France 
all  the  wiile  Spaiii.sli  possessions  in  the  Xew  World, 
and  it  would  u]iset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
altoffether.  Williaii\  therefore,  set  himself  to  check 
Louis  XIV  by-  a  (iraiid  Alliance:  when  Britain  came 
under  hi.s  sway  he  included  Britain,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  among  the  allies  It  was,  in  fact,  a  master 
stroke  of  his  policy,  for  in  the  ]>revious  reigns  it  had 
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««o„,«,l  lik,.lv  .1,,,.  Il„.  ('„.l„.li,.  .S„„„-,M  w.„i|,|  (uk..  tl,e 
mil.'  ol  tli.ir  Cnili,,!!,.  ,,„„i„,  i^,„|^  ^IV 

KM«l,.l„„..n,  l„.w,.v..r,  ,li,|  not  t.ik..  «,  wi,|,.  „  vi,.*.. 
lliey  iim.U.  war  „x..in.st  I'ratice  Inraus,.  Kimin.  InOprrl 
J«."«.  II  L,„is  l,a,l  .-cviv..,]  l,i,„,  |,a,|  ^.i,,,,  |,i„',  ., 
pnlttce  and  lai-;;..  sums  of  i,„„„.v,  Im.l  n.ll,.,|  l,i,„       i„„  „f 


I>iit<-li  iltinnl 


I>iiiit  l.y  L  ■iri.prni 


Enslaiul,  an.l  l.a.l  sent  his  ti-,«ps  to  tU^Ut  on  In's  Wmlf 
.1.  Irelan,!.  Bntain.  thcrdoiv,  fon^H,t  against  L..ui.s  as 
a  Jttcobit,.,  not  njrainst   U„is  as  a  danjffi-  to  Europe 

I  Ins  comes   out   cl.aily    i„    Williams   «ar       It   was 
not  very  |K,pulai-,  an,l   it  was  not   successful  enou.-I,  to 
excite   entliusiasui.       William   was  always 
benig  defeated.     It  was  true  tliat  lie  liiid    ^aii»m'.  V« 
generally   fewer  men,   and   tl./.t    he    was    ""«»«"'"• 
clever   enough    to    prevent    the    French    jrenerals   from 
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gaining  much  by  tlieir  victoiios.  Yt-l  it  wna  li.ird  to 
tVel  pioud  of  a  war  in  wliich  all  that  could  be  said  was 
that  William  had  done  his  best,  and  that  the  defeats 
had  not  turned  out  so  disastrous  as  had  been  expected. 
In  reality  it  was  a  great  achievement  for  William  to 
hold  his  ground  at  all.  But  this  was  not  understood; 
so  when  Louis  made  peace  at  Ryswick,  and  adndtted 
William's  title  to  be  King  of  England,  his  British  sub- 
jects were  satisfied  that  enough  had  been  done.  That 
they  had  no  wish  to  carry  on  an  eternal  war  with 
Louis  was  shown  by  the  next  ■  tep  which  Parliament 
took:  it  began  to  re<luce  tlie  army,  and  sent  away 
William's  Dutch  guards. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  the  great  powers  had 
agreed  upon  an  elaborate  division  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, by  wliich  the  French  claimant  was 
to  ftwSii^^  to  get  little.  Withii:  three  years  Louis 
broke  through  the  treaty,  and  accepted  the 
whole  inheritance  of  Spain  for  his  grandson.  William 
saw  there  was  more  urgent  need  for  war  than  ever 
before.  Parliament,  however,  would  not  listen  to  him. 
Had  Louis  been  prudent  it  is  likely  that  Britain  would 
have  remained  neutral.  But  Louis  took  a  false  step. 
James  II  died,  and  Louis  recognized  his  son  as  James 
III,  King  of  England. 

This  piece  of  impudent  interference  set  everyone 
against  him.  On  all  sides  war  was  demanded:  it  was 
nece.ssary  to  avenge  the  insult,  to  teach  Louis  that  he 
could  not  by  his  word  make  or  unmake  British  kings. 
Thus  the  war  which  began  in  Anne's  reign  was  very 
different  from  that  "f  William.  It  was  popular  in- 
stead of  unpopular;  and  beyond  this,  it  was  brilliantly 
successful  instead  of  being  dubious  and  indecisive; 
William  never  won  a  pitched  battle  against  the  French; 
Marlborough  never  lost  one. 
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Much   has    been   writtun    afjaiiist    llailhoiouj,')!,   ami 
with  justice.     He  was  K't'Cily  f<»'  11101103-;  •'''  'i""'  phiyeil 
Mailfaoroueh.     ''^^   tiaitor  over  and   over  again;    lie  be- 
trayed  James   II,  wlio   had    been   a   good 
friend  to  him;   he  plotted  to  Utiay   VVilliaiii  III;    lie 


The  Duke  ol  MitrlLoruiiyh.    After  Sir  fi.  Kiieller 


even  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Old  Pretender 
while  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  Anne's  armies. 
One  of  the  blackest  deeds  in  the  whole  of  our  history 
stands  against  his  name.  Talmash  was  s<nt  by  William 
to  surprise  Brest.  Marlborongh  was  jealous  of  Talmash, 
and  wished  him  to  fail,  so  he  was  mean  enough  to  let  the 
French  know  of  the  intended  attack.  They  received  the 
English  witi   a  tremendous  tire,  and  Talmash  was  killed. 
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Vet  altlioui;li  Marllxiroiiijli  liail  some  detestable  [Kjiiits 
in  his  clianictei-,  he  was  an  afliiiiral)le  ffenerai.  He 
waa  always  gooil-  toinperefl,  and  tlius  was  a'ole  to 
manage  the  numerous  allies,  Dutch  and  Geiiiians,  who 
formed  part  of  his  army.  He  was  cool,  brave,  wary, 
resolute.  None  knew  better  than  he  liow  to  arrange 
his  forces  for  an  attack,  or  how  to  wield  them  in  battle 
itself. 

Marlborough's  tirst  great  battle  showed  what  a  keen 
eye  for  war  he  po.ssessed.  He  was  commanding  the 
Battle  of  English  forces  in  the  Low  Countries;  he  was 
Blcnhdm,  to  protect  Holland  from  a  French  inva.sion. 
I/O*.  gyj  Marlborough  knew  that  the  right  way  to 

protect  it  was  not  by  waiting  in  his  lines  till  the 
French  attacked  him;  the  true  course  was  to  strike  a 
great  blow  at  the  French  wherever  a  chance  appeared. 
In  1704  a  French  army  was  pushed  forward  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  threatening  Vieimu.  Marl- 
borough saw  that  by  marching  southward  at  once  he 
could  come  down  on  the  French  flank,  and  force  it  to 
give  up  the  attack  on  Vienna.  But  the  march  waa 
long:  it  had  to  be  done  speedily  and  quietly,  so  as  not 
to  give  the  French  warning  of  what  was  intended. 
The  Dutch,  too,  were  much  alarmed  lest  they  should 
be  attacked  by  the  French  while  Marlborough  was 
away.  Marlborough  overcame  all  these  difficulties.  He 
met  the  French  under  Tallard  at  Blenheim,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  battle  was  long  doubtful, 
until  a  great  charge  of  tlie  English  cavali-y,  led  by 
Marltorough  himself,  at  last  broke  the  French  centre. 
The  French  army  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  right  wi;  ■ 
hemmed  in  with  the  Danube  at  its  back,  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

Europe  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  French  troops, 
so  long  be'ieved  invincible,  had  been  routed  in  this  way. 
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it  Hueiiicd  to  bo  ail  nccid.-nt       R.,f  •     xi 

"-t  Hve  ye.i.  M,..£;:;,  Si";,trr  ^''■''^ 

;icci,Ient.      He  bwit  the   French  ^ Vl.-  "i*^   "° 

i"  the  Low  CountnVM     R       -1      "'   *'"™  ffeat   battles 

''■■■■■  She  1,!::^ "  ,1  'hi;;::,  t?r '"« ^  ^"'''"^"  *« 

who  wa.,   in   the   lia,  N    "^tl  •   T        "  ^''^^  ^^'"'^"""' 

::"f' '  *  -Iboron.h  was  recalle.l'anU-   ,,'    T^tv  of 
«a.s  made  at  Utioeht.      The  Fre- .n  k  m'    "•'«''M7a 
pi'oinised    to    Iktim   „«■  '_"■-"   Mn<; 

Britain   .J^el     ,  b^l^"!'!;;";  '"^   "^    ^-tender,   and 
«t.  KittsTand  alsr  ;,;?~;   ^^^a   Scotia,   and 

Spanish  colonies  *•  shipping  slaves  to  the 

Lo^s":::diS;^rtr  "^r  ^"•'-p 

ol.ject  was  not  ittaiZi  Philin'",""  "'  ^?'?""''  ""'^ 
as  Philip  V  But  M,,f  •  1  P  '^''"""'  "^"'g  t''<^re 
this.  Hei-  real  ai„s  ""  ""'  'T''^  '°  ''^'■^  '^bo"' 
CO,  .nercial.  U'e  ^^  si  il  "T  ?  '"''^'  ^•°'""''''  «"d 
took  under  the  treatv-   t-  V.  the  gains  which  she 

t-o  colonies  l^  t letew  "vofld  :„".'  ^'f  'jl^'^''-—". 
fhat  brough.  „.„ch  weaUh  '  '"''  "  ""''"'-  f"''^'''^g« 
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XXVIIL— THE  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND 

Ever  Hince  James  VI  of  Scotland  had  become  James 
I  of  England,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  great  diffi- 
culties might  arise  from  the  fact  that  Eng- 
ScotUni  '"'"'^  •""'  Scotland  were  very  loosely  joined. 

Hitherto  the  two  kingdoms  had  agreed  in 
the  main  to  accept  the  same  sovereign,  althougli,  as  wo 
have  seen,  Scotland  at  one  time  set  up  Charles  II, 
while  England  had  a  Commonwealth.  Both  had  agreed 
to  obey  William  an<i  Mary,  and  after  thetn  Anne. 
Beyond  this,  agreement  ended.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment chose,  as  the  ne.vt  heir  after  Aime,  the  Electress 
Sophia,  a  Protestant,  and  a  granddaughter  of  James  I. 
It  was  not,  however,  certain  that  the  Scots  would  accept 
her.  Supposing  they  were  to  choose  someone  else,  the 
kingdoms  would  be  again  divided. 

In  the  beginning  of  Anne's  reign  it  seemed  ((uite 
possible  that  Scotlan<l  would  insist  on  breaking  up  the 
,  union  of  the  crowns.  The  whole  nation 
m$»^rat  in  ^.^^  i,j  ^  discontented  states  The  Jacobites 
hoped  to  put  James  II's  son,  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, on  the  throne;  the  Presbyterians  feared  that  the 
queen  might  be  tempted  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich  which  William  III 
had  promised  to  maintain;  and  everyone  was  furious 
about  the  failure  of  the  Darien  Scheme. 

This   Darien   Scheme   was   the   invention   of  a   Scot 

named  William  Paterson.     He  had  been  the  founder  of 

the  Bank  of  England.     In  1695  he  came  for- 

&;hem<^'°    ward  with  a  proposal  that  the  Scots  should 

form  a  trading  company  like  the  English  East 

India  Company,  w\\ir\  had  been  so  successful,  and  plant 
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-'  colony  oi.  the  I«th.„u8  of  J),v,.i.,n.     He  honed  tha,  hv 
wealthy.     He  spoke  ot  a  fertile  soil   and  held  o„t  I 

wealth    i.>   H,  .  '"''"■'>'  o'ic'-h'ilf  of  the 

wealth    ui   the  eoi.ntry  was   invested   in  it       In   uol 
hve  ships  «,.t  sail   f,o,„  Leith  cairyin.    1 2 00  .  .        ? 
^l^.e  that  they  were  settin,oJ:^r,;:t';-^ 

own.  So  ordl  wi  s.  t  ;  H™  V  "r".  '°  ''^'*"''  ""■''• 
-s  to  refuse  e  "Z  foln  ^t  K'  ' ''l'""'''' ^"^■'^^'•- 
«paniards  elain.ed  tlZ  e  It^Trof  iT'^-  ''"''^ 
Spanish  territory-  and  sent  «nl  r  ?  •  ""''■"  ""■'' 
Thus  all  the  Scott  sni  '''  ^  '•1'^"'  "«^  «'^"'«- 

colonists   wL    st      /olT  '""7  '°  "''"""^'-   "«•'  «-t 

:^::£t6 -T-of^SaK5t^ 

soorched  huts,  a  Z^^J^^^aT        '''""^l  ""'  «■•«- 
'-ope«.      Only   a    l.i   ^.^- 'S  tZiri^t^'S 


Engliib 
»nd  Spanish 
Jealouiy. 
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famine,  returned  lioine.  All  tlie  money  wiim  lo-it.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  were  ruined. 

The  plan  was  no  doubt  rasli,  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  government  and  merchants  took  away  whatever 
chance  it  had.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Scots  were 
furious.  That  the  Spaniards  should  behave  as  foes  they 
could  understand;  but  that  Enjflishmen  should  refuse 
bread  to  starving  colonists,  who  were  under  the  same 
kinjj  and  spoke  the  same  tongue  was  inhuman.  So 
when  Anne  begged  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  settle  who 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  after  her,  the 
&ai^.  Scottish  Parliament  replied  by  passing  the 
Act  of  Security,  which  laid  down  that  no 
king  of  England  was  to  be  chosen  to  rule  in  Scotland 
unless  he  would  guarantee  that  for  the  future  .Scotsmen 
should  have  the  same  lil)erties  to  trade  as  Englishmen 
enjoyed. 

This  caused  much  anger  in  England.  An  "ct  was 
passed  that  if  the  succession  was  not  speediiy  settled 
Scotsmen  were'  to  be  treated  as  foreigners,  that  no 
Scottish  goods  were  to  be  admitted  into  England,  and 
that  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  Hull  were  to  be 
fort-fled.  Troops  gathere<l  in  the  north.  It  seemed  as 
if  war  might  break  out,  and  Bannockbum  and  Flodden 
be  fought  over  again. 

Happily  there  were  wise  heads  on  each  side,  and  they 
kept  cool.  Anne's  adviser,  Godolphin,  was  ready  to  give 
way  over  the  questions  of  commerce  if  Scot- 
land would  consent  to  a  union.  Accordingly 
an  equal  number  of  English  and  Scottish 
commissioners  were  appointed,  and  in  less  than  four 
months  they  came  to  terms.     Of  these  the  chief  were: — 

1.  That  for  the  future  the  two  countries  were  to  form 
one  realm,  Great  Britain,  with  one  Parliament  sitting 
at  Westminster,  and  containing  forty-five  Scottish  mem- 


Terms  o{ 
ihc  Union. 
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Jb™  in  the  Co,„.non«  «„„  «i,tee„  .Seottinh  pee™  i„  the 

wc^cTit:;::!  I::  :;:-x «;-...  u..ete,^^^^^ 

Jl-.^  and  that;':^^..""!^  St    ^^"  •^'^'""^ 
buirh  w„  i„  ,„l„r    1    ~     •'^  "  "»'«;  Bill,. 

""  "ly  >o  .,i.Tr,.  i„t  ~™?';s  °'  ""."■"' 

I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dr  "m "  ""  "■"«- 
Nowadays  no  one  douhts  thnf  H,  ,".""'  ■ 
found  Scotland  a  poo,  couStrv  I  J"°"  "f  "'■'"•  ^^ 
one.  Scottish  enternrkpT„  ^•'  ^"•'  '""''"  "  "  rich 
kingdom;  her  t^d?aTd  in?h,7'"'  '"  "'"'  "^  '^'  «■"«'«■• 
J.er  n.anufactureste7olTiT r:^;':^  ^W  ^^ t= 
to  the  excellent  »,3ten.  of  national  Iwon   in^^hj 
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at  the  tiiiiL-  of  the  Union,  Se<>tliiii<l  wiih  fur  in  ftdvanoe 
of  EiikI'"I'1.  Scotsmen  were  well  iible  to  use  tlio  cliiinr't's 
tliat  were  jfiven  tli-.-in.  TluTf  is.  liowcvtT,  niucli  more 
tluin  a  inei-u  giiin  in  weiilth.  If  U'forc  the  Union  ench 
kingdom  hiui  reason  to  !«  proud  of  its  nutiointi  his- 
tories, they  can  now  ({lory  every  whit  iis  uiucli  in  the 
hiter  histoi  of  tin;  .joint  reahn  of  (Jreat  Britain.  Kiich 
had  found  ■  otlier  a  sturdy  foe;  since  tliey  have  aj;reed 
to  take  the  siiine  siiU'  for  ever,  botli  have  been  tha 
jjainers.  and  the  \alour  displayed  at  Stirlinj.-,  Kalkirk, 
Bannocklmrn,  Flodden,  has  Ix'en  more  happily  employeil 
shouliler  to  slioulder  in  tlie  Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  in 
the  Crimea,  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  for  the  buildinj; 
up  of  our  great  empire. 


XXIX.— THP  '"FIFTEEN"  AND  THE 
•  FUUTY-FIVE". 

In  spite  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  had  declared 
the  House  of    Hanover  to  be  heirs  to  the  tlirone,  the 

last  few  months  of  Anne's  rciffn  were  months 
rtTfTZT*   "^  K''«i*'  e.\citemint  and  uncertainty.     Boiing- 

broke  was  at  the  head  of  atfiiirs;  he  was  known 
to  have  plotted  deeply  « ith  the  Jacobites  and  to  favour 
the  Pretender.  But  Anne  died  before  his  .schemes  were 
ready,  and  George  I  became  king  without  resistance. 

The  Jacobites  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Anne  they 
had  accepted  since  she  was  a  Stuart,  but  George  I  had 
very  little  Stuart  blixjd  in  him,  and  indeed  was  so  rjiuch 
a  foreigner  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  English.  They 
began  at  once  to  meditate  rebellion. 

The  Highlands  was  clearly  the  most  promising  place 
to  begin.      Tl'.ither  the   Earl  of   Mar  went,  and   under 
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occupied  ....,.„,,  ,..n  ,„.  i,,v  ,rf  r  l,.tt  iiX**"""' 

un.i..r  A,.g,.„,  «,,.iel.  wa«  far  s,  Zr  ,h«    hi^T    '"'r 


E.ii.,uun,..f„.i„„„„,,„,j    k™„. d„,,„ 


uii'lcr  Macintosh  across  the  Forth      'I'l.        .u 
E-linburgh,  b.,t  faile.l   to  take  it      T.        I   """^"''^""l 
«u,.thvvar,l  an,!  i„i„,.,    „  .,     m  ,   ',   ^'r"  ">''>■  "'arched 
Forseron  t  h    bi^  v  ,  ^  '  ^'^  °^  '"^^^'^  '''^^d  h 

3000  men,  sol  "v      „      J;;''''''"'',  '"""^''"S  "'  "-t 
Encjiand.     They  met      i  '"''""'^"'  "■^''"'^'•"^  *°  '■"^'"^« 

Join  a  cau.se"tlt'"l;'  ".rh5r-    T^  °"''  """^ 
reached  Preston,  but  were  therJl.  Z.ded  Z     Ri-^e  » 

^V.th  the  courage   of  despair   they   beat  off  the   ti„t 
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attack,  but  as  the  town  was  burning  aiouml  tlieni  tliey 
were  driven  to  surrender. 

This  was  an  utter  failure,  but  it  becomes  ahnost 
glorious  when  we  compare  it  witli  the  conte.npt.ble 
doings  of  Mar.  With  10,000  men,  a  tar  larger  force 
than"  ever  Montrose  handled,  he  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  move  against  Argyll.  The  anmes  met  at 
Sheriftiuuir.  Seeing  that  Mar  had  three  to 
S&lir.  one,  and  further,  that  his  Highlanders  were 
1715.  better  for  a  charge  than  even  regular  sol- 

diers of  the  dav,  Argyll  should  have  been  swept  away 
with  ease.  The  Highlanders  outflanked  his  lett  wing, 
broke  i.  and  chased  it  off  the  field;  but  on  the  right 
Argyll's  men  stood  firm,  while  a  small  body  of  horse, 
crossinc-  a  marsh  which  was  hard  frozen,  charged  the 
Caraermis  and  Stewarts  on  the  Hank  and  overthrew 
them.  The  battle  now  was  in  a  curious  state:  each 
ri>.ht  wing  W.JS  victorious.  Mar's  men,  however,  di.l 
not  risk  another  attack,  and  the  battle  was  left  drawn. 
Still,  all  the  fruits  of  victory  were  vyith  Argyll.  JSo- 
thing  out  success  could  have  saved  Mar  and  with 
everything  in  his  favour  he  had  failed.  Well  mighta 
clansman  say  as  he  watched  the  undecided  fight,  O 
for  one  hour  of  Dundee!"  -^  i,    i 

The  cause  was  lost.  At  the  moment  when  it  had 
become  hopeless,  the  Preten.ler,  James  Edward,  reached 
Scotland.  It  was  mere  mockery  for  linn 
The  Pretender.  ^^  ^..^jj  himself  King  James  III.  Mars 
army  was  melting  away  daily,  while  King  George's 
troops  were  being  reinforced.  Nothing  was  left  for 
James  but  to  leave  the  country  again  without  striking 
a  blow.  Mar  went  with  him,  deserting  Ins  army,  it 
he   had  not  done   so,  his   army   would   speedily   have 

deserted  him.  ,  , 

"The  'Fifteen",  as  this  rising  was  called,  was  a  model 


THE   "•FII.TEEN"   AND  THE   " 'FORI  Y  FIVE  ' 


ISl 


4 


of  hopeless  ansi,m„agc.n.ent.     i\o  one  had  m,y  iilans-  no 

succeed  Alone  an.ong  Highland  nhellions  it  has  no- 
thing notable  about  it.  The  Highlanders  could  go  e,-a  , "• 
be  trusted  to  wm  a  battle,  to  do  some  valiant  deed   "  ut 


■SCOTLAND 

.VOIITlltRTnUAM). 
""•S--45. 


the  wavering  of  the  leaders  must  have  been  shared  by 
the  clansmen  The  muddle  at  Sheritthmir  was  a  Ht  end- 
ing to  the  whole  enteipiise. 

Thiity  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Jacobites  made 
another  senous  attempt.  In  these  years  the  HanoveH.n 
kings  had  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  nation  , 

were  much   less  mclined    to  upset  a  governn.ent   tl  a 
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George  II, 
1727-1760, 
and  Walpole. 


Imd  lasted  thirty  yeai-s  than  one  that  was  new  on  the 
throne.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  given  the 
eouiitiy  years  o£  good  and  peaceful  rule. 
He  had  pleased  the  Scots  by  bestowing  the 
chief  offices  in  Scotland  on  Scotsmen.  The  dislike  of  the 
Union  was  passing  away,  as  its  benefits  became  more 
apparent.  Further,  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  been  sent 
to  command  in  Scotland  after  the  "  'Fifteen  ".  had  done 
much  to  quiet  the  Higlilands  by  capturing  «rms,  building 
forts,  and  making  good  roads  through  tlie  mountains. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  the  •■ 'Forty-ttve  '  came,  it 
was  far  more  serious  than  the  "  'Fifteen  ".  for  the  reason 
that  it  had  a  real  leader. 

One  thing  that  had  added  to  the  hopelessness  of  Mars 
rising  was  that  Britain  and  Fra-ne  were  at  peace,  and 
thus  the  Old  Pretender  could  not  get  any 
The  Yoang  i,e\p  from  the  French  power.  In  1739,  how- 
Ptetcndtr.  ^^^^^  England  went  to  war  with  Spain,  and 
as  Spain  and  France  were  allied,  this  soon  led  to  a  war 
with  France.  Thus  the  Pretender's  son,  Charles  Edward, 
—the  Young  Pretender,  as  the  Hanoverians  called  him, 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  of  the  Highlands,— was  encouraged 
to  try  once  again  to  set  up  the  House  of  Stuart.  As  it 
turned  out  he  got  no  real  aid  from  France;  but  he  ex- 
pected it,  and  this  hope  first  led  him  to  seek  the  Scottish 
shore. 

Prince  Charles  was  young,  pleasant  in  manner,  good- 
looking,  and  energetic— a  very  different  man  from  his 
father.  Although  the  Highland  chiefs  were  not  at  first 
willing  to  rise  for  him,  they  could  not  resist  the  prince's 
prayers.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  did  not  wish  to  join;  he 
would  not  listen  to  any  arguments.  "  Then,"  said  Charles, 
"  let  Lochiel,  whom  my  father  esteemed  the  best  friend 
of  our  family,  remain  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  news- 
papers the   fate  of  his  prince."     "Not  so,"  answered 


THE    •    KIJTKKN  '   ANl.    IIIK 


FORTY-KIVE"  IS;) 

SO   shall   everyone 


Loehiel,   "I   will   ^,o   with   yo„ 
with  whom  I  have  iiiHueiice  " 
■Soon  a  lar-^e  body  „f  clansmen  assemhie.l  devoted  to 

endmg  to  attack  then,  but  timling  the  H  .  h-    E"ly 
landers  holdiiiL'  the  dirti,.,,!*  „.....,  „r  7,  "'?.       succiw. 


;  the  difficult  pass  of  Uorryarrick! 


Charles  promptly 


went  on  h,s  way  towards  Inverness, 
turned   southwards      As   he 
drew    near    Edinbi..gh    the 
greatest  alarm   was   felt    in 
the   town.      There   were   no 
troops  save   two  reo-iments 
of  dragoons,  so  a    hotly  of 
volunteers   was    luistily  en- 
listed;   hut  when  a   march 
asainst  the  Highlanders  was 
proposed,  the  volunteers  de- 
serted by  the  score,  flinging 
away  their  arms  and  daHing 
down  the  wynds  to  escape. 
When    the    West    Port  was 
reached  only  forty-tive  men 
were  still  with  the  colour.s. 
These  firmly  refused  to  take 
one   step  outside  the  walls 
As    for    the    two    dragoon 
regiments,  they  bolted  with- 
out  returning  a   shot,  and 
began  a  mad   flight  which 
ended    at    North    Berwick 
The   city   itself   was   taken 

by  a  handful  of  fifty  Camerons,  who  rushed  in  at 
Netherbow  as  a  coach  was  coming  out 

Meanwhile  Cope  had  brought  his  men  back  by  sea  to 


J''":'  •■'■"I"  E,l.a„|.  |„  the  (■„«„„„ 
Ji  »"r,-  at  IIS  Roieiilion,  al  Holyr.HxI. 
l-r"niaiiiinlaliire 
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Rout  of 
Prestonpam. 


Dunbar,  and  was  preparing  an  attack  on  the  capital. 
Charles  marched  out  to  meet  him.  For  the  whole  of 
one  day  the  armies  lay  face  to  face  at  Prestonpans, 
separated  by  a  morasc  which  neither  could  croNs  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  At  nightfall,  however.  Prince 
Charles  heard  of  a  path  by  which  he  could  lead  his 
men  round  Cope's  left.  Silently  in  the  dt,,rkne«s  the 
Highlanders  filed  olK  In  the  minty  day- 
break they  bui'st  on  '.^ope's  forces,  who  had 
scarcely  time  to  form  a  fresh  front  to  meet 
thorn.  It  was  Killiecrankie  over  again.  The  Highland 
claymores  could  not  be  resisted.  The  battle  did  not  last 
ten  minutes.  The  dragoons  at  once  broke  and  fled  in 
panic.  Of  the  infantry  hardly  two  hundred  escaped. 
The  rest  were  killed  or  taken  nr;son»rs. 

So  far  Prince  Chiiiles  had  prospered.     The  next  step 
was  more  doubtful.     He  made  up  his  mind  to  march 
mto  England.     Here,  however,  the  weakness 
^"utj^^     of  a  Highland  army  became  clear.     Nothing 
was  easier  than  to  lead  Highland  troops  to 
victory;   nothing  more  difficult  than  to  keep  thom  to- 
gether for  a  campaign.      In  this  Montrose  had  failed, 
and  Dundee's  men  had  dispersed  after  one  check.     It 
was  not  likely  that  Charles  would  be  more  successful. 
For  a  long  time  luck  seemed  with  him.     V.i  entered 
England,  took  Carlisle,  marclied  south  through  Lanca- 
shire, and  even  got  so  far  as  Derby.     There,  little  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  his  officers  forced 
him  to  turn  back.     Their  little  force  of  5000 
^'"^tetfcv     '"®"  ^^^  being  heir.med  in  between  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Marshal  Wade,  each  with 
a  larger  army.      Scarce  an  English  recruit  had  joined 
them.     The  Highlanders  fell  back,  beating  off  an  attack 
of  Cumberland's  horse  at  Clifton,  near  Pcnritli.     Since 
this,  no  fight  has  been  fought  on  English  soil. 


THE  "•Kim:p:N>',,.v„.p„f,  "VoRTV-nvE" 


\S:, 


I*   mocked   by  Sn'e       H.  ^"'"";  )"T''"'-  '"'^  ""«  '" 
Hawley's  force  ^ivZ-  ,     .     """"'   ^""'■'''^     » 

turn  tL^  :x;\o-'  s:  „t"'H"^  T'!:' '"     • 

Cumberland,  at  the  lid  of  h       '  'l'^''''  "orthwa.ds. 
following.  ^'"^  "^  "'^  '-"y"'  fo'-ces,  lei,s,„vly 

Cu.lodenMcK>....„„.et,-vo„.i,esi,.o,nInvorne.,vv,.to 


Prince  Charta'.  Ar.„gr»p„  and  Staee.R,„g 


The  autograpji,  from  a  letter  .iate.i  k  h..^      . 

see  the  Stuarts  stuke  their  last  blow     In  f.      . 
repeating   the   surnrise   of    c      ,  ""^  ''"P^  of 

Highlanders  had  to  n.arch  back  to  Z^f  '"'T^'  ""^ 
day  Cumberland  was  unon  tL  -""<"''■"■  By  'ni.l- 
numbers.  The  clanronT  ".  '"',''  ''""^'<=  '^eir 
Hied  by  a  cLl^d^^      b'SV'";  m"  ''^  '='^'"^*'' 

i?^at^;^i;tr:^-^--^--^ 
"-e.  The  ^:^t:'::::^zri:;^^,  2 
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DeitrucUon  of 
the  Jacobite 
CauK. 


turned  them.  Meanwhile,  on  the  left,  the  Macdonalds, 
angered  that  the  place  o£  honour  on  the  rijjht  had  not 
been  given  to  them,  hunj;  back.  The  battle  was  lost. 
The  Highlanders  fled.  Cumberland's  horse  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  miljs,  cutting  down  stragglers. 

We  neeil  not  dwell  on  the  romantic  story  of  Prince 
Charles's  escape,  nor  on  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  royal 
forces  towards  the  Highlanders,  which  earned  for  Cum- 
berland the  title  of  the  Butcher.  What  we  have  to 
notice  is  the  effect  of  the  "'Fifteen"  and  the  "'Forty- 
five".  The  double  failure  meant  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  .Jacobite  cause  Nothing 
came  out  so  clearly  in  the  inarch  to  Derby 
a.s  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England 
did  not  want  the  Stuarts  back.  Many  indeed  had  been 
ready  to  drink  "to  the  king  over  the  water";  very  few 
were  willing  to  risk  anything  by  fighting  tor  him.  The 
downfall  of  the  Jacobite  cause  had  also  an  important 
effect  on  British  party  politics.  Throughout  the  reigns 
of  George  I  and  George  II  the  Whigs  remained  in  power, 
because  all  Tories  were  distrusted;  they  were  suspected 
of  being  Jacobites,  disloyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  next  reign,  however,  saw  this  altered.  George  III 
took  the  Tories  into  favour,  and  kept  them  in  their  turn 
as  his  ministers  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  effect  of  the  "  'Forty- 
five  "  was  felt  in  the  Highlands.  Hitherto  the  Highlands 
had  been  scarcely  a  part  of  Great  Britain, 
tti"  rei^i^'.  Neither  Scottish  law  nor  the  English  tongue 
was  known  there.  The  country  was  ruled 
by  chiefs  who  had,  like  the  old  feudal  nobles,  absolute 
power  even  of  lite  and  death  over  their  followers.  No 
stranger  could  travel  there  in  safety.  The  very  name 
of  Highlander,  the  sight  of  the  tartan,  the  sound  of  the 
pipes,  were  terrible  to  a  Low  lander:    they  suggested 


robbery  and  murder      AftB-  n.        i    ,,. 
ment  strove  to  p^ "„  e^d  to  i     "1^  "  '""  "°^'^">- 
over  their  clani^    Aei    llts  J    ^'^  °''  ""'"'"'-'''' 
■nen  were  taken  away     ^TZ       '""'f '"?  "'*''•  '''"'«- 
forbidden.     The  HiX„H  '"^  "*  ""^  '«••'«''  waa 

the  rest  of  iotlani'' ptair  U^lf  ■•  ''j  ««'"''  '-  " 
happy  idea  of  using  Hi.Sd^r'"-^'"  ''"  ""  the 
enemies.     He  raised  nf^  r  .        "'"  ""'''"«'  "-e  nation'. 

aet  their  chiefsTcomma  d  t J  ""'"'T^  '''"^  "•«  •=•»-• 
<»  valuable  to  G.o  rm  as  ttv  .""^  k''^^^^"  '^'=«"'« 
George  11.  Thus  by  d—  te^m' m*^!"  t"^''°^'  '" 
-d;  robbery  and  ^ttSng  eSllt-T  •''^"- 
Lowlander  lived  quietiv  ,;,)»  K      -j      '  ^'^hlunder  and 

the  wars  of  the  Au.str;an  S.,^      .'^''  pait.     Xhese  are 
i7ifi\    ii      o,        -^"suian  Ciuece.ssion  <na<i- 

enemies   seems   to   point   to   R.if  '   •'    u  •       '""''^y  °^ 
quarrelsome.     What^^L  "  „       p?k'   "^'"^   ""usually 

The  answer  iT given  bv  tTf  °   ">'r°'"t"'«-^"«««? 
the  kings  of  BriSrwet*:  o'Srslri:„'r^  ''^''^ 
th.  possesion  entangled  us  in  e.:y  :L'lZlZ::t 
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in  Oermniiy.  But  the  second  is  more  inijiortiint.  We 
notice  tlmt  France  and  Spain  fouglit  afjainHt  uh  in  all  the 
Stnink  wars.  Here  is  the  true  explanation.  Britain 
Mtaimt  was  really  earryinj;  on  the  lon<r  strugi;le  with 
Fimcfc  France  which  had  begun  with  William  III, 
the  object  of  which  was  colonial.  Spain  was  al.so  a  great 
colonial  power,  and  became  involved  since  she  was  the 
ally  of  France,  having  a  king  of  the  same  Bourbon 
family.  The  other  powers  were  drawn  in  also  as  allies 
of  France,  which  was  engaged  in  great  scheuios  of  con- 
quest ir  Europe.  Thus  Britain,  to  aid  her  plans  of 
mastering  the  French  in  America  and  India,  joined  in 
against  France  in  the  European  wars. 

Thus,  in  following  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
British  empire  during  this  time,  we  may  neglect  what 
The  Colonies.  ''^PP''"^  ""  ^''^  ('ontinent,  in  order  to  fix 
our  eyes  on  what  takes  place  at  sea,  or  in 
America,  or  in  India.  These,  and  not  the  battle-fields  of 
Qormany,  are  the  real  scenes  of  British  interests.  When 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  an  English  statesman  sent 
money  to  our  ally,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  saying,  "  I  will 
conquer  America  in  Germany  ",  he  meant  that  he  would 
keep  France's  hands  so  full  with  wars  in  Europe  that 
she  would  not  have  men  or  ships  to  be  alile  to  resist 
British  troops  in  the  New  World  or  tiie  Indies.  This 
f-  --seeing  man  was  William  Pitt,  the  elder.  Since  his 
as  the  master-hand  that  did  mast  at  this  time  to  make 
British  policy  colonial,  and  so  to  build  up  the  British 
empire,  it  is  well  to  .see  something  of  the  man  himself 
before  we  try  to  undei-stand  his  work. 

William  Pitt   first  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 

Pitt,  the  attacks  on  Walpole;  but  as  he  also  took  every 

"&eat       ^     chance  of   speaking   against    Hanover   and 

"^  •    the  king's  fondness  for  that  country,  King 

George  II  hated  him,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to 


"•"-•  ever",  it  „,.,s  ,s,,i,|,  ...,r,  a  p 'h''  "'"''■  '''"'"■  "  ^'° 
•^-ne  out  of  it  a  I„.„ver  ,„  ,  "  u  '  '"'""  T^'"  '^''^  ""' 
of  htato  in  ,7,7,  ,vl,e„  i^^JLouY^ZT'"  •"""'•^•""y 

nil  IN   Will-  Hats  ^'oiiig 


«'l"ian,Pi„,„r.lE„,l,„n„„|,„,„ 


""  "  •"'^"•^'  It  R  Brumpton 


i-.^cu,e  uy  K   BruniptoD 

against  ns  evervvvheio  •■  I  i „  t 
i'esaid  proud)/  "  J,r„oont  7  ^'='"',V^"^<' "'«  country." 
d^--ful  pon..r  oi'cl.o:  i  :  Z  £  ?,"■  •  f"''  ''"d  a  won- 
he  .saw  at  once  what  nu^,  w  , ^  ;  "■;;"'^  ""^  .-neraLs; 
rank  or  a;;e  to  i„fl„enee  hinr  11  „  ,  '  "'/"'"'■'•  ""°«'«d 
Almost  in  an  instant  fa  In/  ''  ""'^'''  »'"■«« '"<'Ht. 
In  1757  Lord  Chesterh'ei!  ,,"  -  ""^'"'  """  ^^•'^'^••■«'- 
-n^lone,  both  at  hon.e  and  ahroad      Vv"  '''"'"  "'"'  ''"'"■'' 
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after  another,  that  men  called  it  "  the  Wonderful  Year  ", 
and  Horace  Wulpole  declared  that  it  whh  needful  to  nuk 
each  day  what  the  latest  victory  was,  for  fear  of  iniwing 
one.  Pitt's  administration  only  lastetl  four  years,  but 
no  other  has  ever  been  so  glorious.  Everywhere  men 
crowded  to  see  the  "  Great  Commoner  ",  as  he  was  called, 
and  wondered  at  the  stern  face  and  haughty  Kx>k  of  the 
man  who  had  raised  Britain  to  such  greatness. 

Remembering,  then,  that  it  was  to  Pitt  that  we  mainly 
owe  the  determination  to  get  the  better  of  France  in  the 
task  of  making  our  empire,  we  may  turn  to  .see  how  the 
task  was  carried  out.  We  shall  have  to  see  what  was 
done  (I)  in  India,  (2)  in  America,  and  (3)  at  sea. 

I.-THE    WINNINtl   OF  OUK   INDIAN   EMPIRE 

Our  empire  in  India,  like  most  of  our  possessions 
abroad,  was  founded  by  the  enterprise  of  merchants.  In 
TheEait  Elizabeth's  reign  a  charter  had  been  granted 
India  to  the  East  India  Company,  giving  it  the  sole 
Compioy.  right  to  trade  to  India.  It  had  sent  ships, 
built  trading-stations  called  factories,  and  obtained  leave 
from  native  rulers  to  traffic  in  their  dominions;  it  had 
had  many  quarrels  with  Dutch  traders  and  French 
traders,  who  also  were  building  factories  and  striving  to 
get  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands;  but  for  the  Hrst 
hundred  years  of  its  existence  it  had  no  wish  to  acquire 
territory.  No  one  dre'-med  of  conquering  India  as  a 
whole. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  great  discovery  was  made. 

It  was  that  natives,  if  trained  on   European  methotis 

and  led  by  European  officers,  made  excellent 

Se  sSo^     soldiers.     A  Frenchman  named  Dupleix  was 

the  first  to  turn  this  to  good  account.     He 

raised  a  large  force  of  "  Sepoys  ",  as  these  native  soldiers 
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I  ,{ 


-""•.n,l.a...„.U„„„.e.    .^^^Z:^, 


own  weapons.     TJiis  l-Tn    7   ?  '"^  ''"''  '>'"'' 

Pan3-'«  service   na.ned    R  ,1    *;   'n,-'"  '''"  ^oin-     Cliv.  a. 
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Tho  defcndi.'i'M  Hi'd  nt  tlie  Hifjlit  of  IiIh  troopH.  He  forti- 
fied liiiiiHi'lf  tliiTt',  iiiid  WHS  lit  oiit'r  U'Hi("j;('d  \<y  a  force 
of  10,000  iiicii.  For  fifty  days  his  little  foree  held  out 
ttjfiiiiiHt  every  UHHiiiilt.  So  devoted  were  Olive's  .Sepoys 
to  their  BritiHli  lemler  thiit  when  food  run  short  they 
ottered  to  give  their  share  of  riei-  to  the  Kuropeans, 
8iiyiii)r  that  the  water  in  which  it  was  Uiiled  would  he 


Robert.  Lord  Cllve.    From  tile  picture  l>y  Dance 

enough  for  tliemselves.  At  lust  the  besieging  army  re 
tii'i'd  in  despair.  Tliis  defence  of  Arcot  saved  tlie  British 
power  in  the  south  of  India. 

New  work  was  soon  ready  for  dive's  hand.  The 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  hail  marched  on 
Calcutta,  taken  prisoner  all  the  Europeans,  and  thrust 
them  into  the  dungeon  since  called  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  were  put  in;  but 
so  fearful  was  the  licat  in  tlie  tiny  space,  and  so  terrible 
the  struggle  to  get  water  from  the  guards  at  the  window 
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tlmt  next  moining  twenty-tlii-fe  only  caiiie  out  alive. 
Battle  of  R«tiibution  came  swiftly.  Clive  marched 
pfasKy,  1757.  "Ki'i'st  Surajah  Dowlali",  and  met  liim  at 
Plassey.  It  was  another  e.xample  of  how  for- 
midable Europeans  and  Sejjo^N  s  could  be  to  an  untrained 
Asiatic  liost.  The  Nabob's  men  were  40,000  to  Clive's 
3000,  but  they  were  utterly  beaten,  The  Nabob  was  de- 
throned, and  a  friend  of  the  Company  jiut  in  his  place. 

Clive  did  much  for  India  beside.s  winninjr  battles;  he 
prevented  the  Company's  officials  trading  for  themselves 
Qive'sWork.  '""^  taking  bribes;  he  introduced  a  purer 
system  of  administration,  under  which  the 
natives  of  India  have  by  <legiees  come  to  recognize  that 
a  Briton's  word  is  as  good  as  anyone  else's  oath.  But 
what  is  njost  remarkable  about  him  is  that  he  started 
the  Company  on  the  policy  of  interfering  among  native 
princes  in  order  to  ae(|uire  territory. 

In  the  ranks  of  Clive's  army  at  Plassey  had  been  one 
who  was  to  carry  Clive's  policy  much  further.  This 
Warren  ^r"*  Warren  Hastings.  In  1773  the  British 
H^H^  Government  began  to  think  that  our  .settlement 
in  India,  which  had  led  to  so  much  fightimr 
between  us  and  the  French,  ought  to  be  under  the  con" 
trol  of  Parliament.  So  they  appointed  Warren  Hastings 
to  Ixi  the  Krst  governor-general.  Hastings  extended  the 
authority  of  the  Company  in  all  directions.  He  waged 
war  on  the  Mahrattas;  he  had  a  long  struggle  w-ith 
Hyder  Ali,  who  was  threatening  to  destroy  British  power 
in  the  south,  and  at  last  overcame  him.  Kven  in  the 
time  of  the  disastrous  American  War,  when  Britain  could 
send  him  no  aid,  he  hold  his  ov\n  stoutly  against  the 
French.  He  was  not  always  scrupulous  in  the  way  he 
obtained  money,  and  for  this  he  was  impeached  when  he 
came  honie.  But  after  a  trial,  in  which  mo.st  of  the  great 
orators  of  the  day  spoke  against  him,  he  was  acquitted. 
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■!5      ! 
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i'i  I 


liad  been  peopled  by  Puiitmis,  tin.'  first  fomideis  of  the 

colony,  "the  I'iljjiiiii  Fiitheis  ',  Imvinj;  leit  P2nj;liiul  in 

James    Is   day   in   order   to   find    a   home 

Indeed  relij;i()us  troubles  had  nilieli  to  do 
with  the  foundations  of  the  colonies.  Maryland  had 
j;iven  a  shelter  to  Catholics,  Pennsylvania  was  a  i-efuge 
tor  the  Quakers.  All  these  were  under  f;o\ernors  ap- 
pointed liy  the  Clown,  but  as  a  rule  the  British  Govern- 
ment interfered  with  them  very  little. 

Thus  in  Ueori;e  II  s  reijin  the  eastern  coast  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States  was  occupied  by  a  set  of  British 
po.ssessions.  Westwards  they  were  limited  by  the  Alle- 
{rli.iny  Mountains;  in  the  north  the  French  held  Canada. 
p,  ,     Far  away  in  the  south  was  anotl  i,-r  French 

Britain  and  P'J^t  at  the  mouth  of  tlii^  Mississippi.  A  j;ra\e 
France  in  (juestion  now  arose:  to  w  Inch  power  was  the 
interior  of  the  continent  to  falW  The  French 
bef;an  to  bnild  forts  on  the  head-waters  of  the  river 
Ohio,  intending  to  .shut  in  the  British  and  claim  the 
west  tor  themselves.  A  British  expedition  was  sent  to 
take  these  forts,  but,  fallinff  into  an  ambush,  was  routed 
near  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies.     This  was  in  1755. 

One  very  striking  thing  about  this  battle,  as  well  as 
the  defence  of  Arcot  (1751),  is  that  it  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Britain  and  France  were  at  peace  with  each 
other.  Nothing  .shows  more  clearly  the  unceasing  rivalry 
in  colonial  matters  that  was  going  on  between  the  two 
nations.  Peade  only  existed  in  Europe.  In  India  and 
America  the  struggle  went  on  steadily. 

Pitt  saw  that  a  blow  must  be  struck.  He  chose  James 
Wolfe  to  strike  it.  Altliough  Wolfe  was  but  thirty- 
three,  he  had  been  nineteen  yeara  in  the  army,  and  had 
won  the  rivnk  of  lieutenant  colonel.     In   1758  he  aided 


^•"leral  Amherst  to  t,l;    r     •  > 

"P  the  St.  Lawrence  to  "  ttaek  "  l"""^  ^'""'  '"-^  «'"'"1 
between  tlie  rivers  St  r"  ""'''^  "^""'''ec  Tl,e  town  i,V  ■ 
Pioes  rise  f^„,  th^,  th-ff  ^'1''."'^  ^''-  f''"-"'--  ^  '■ 
I:-'  behind  it.  A  V;:  ^  :,;%"-;  H;"-.".t.s  of  aZ. 
"•as  there  to  defen.I  Jf     ^',   "";  '^'"'itcahn, 
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For  tliivo  iiKjiitlis  WiiU'f  could  ilo  iiotliiiij;.  At  last, 
cmliiirkiiij;  liis  nii'ii  in  l>oiits,  hi'  lirmi^'lit  them  nniliT 
cover  of  niijlit  to  wliero  the  ])reciliic'is  of  the  Heij;hts 
of  Abrrthmii  frown  o''"r  the  river,  lie  hml  h'jaril  of  ii 
narrow  (langerous  patii.  Silently  the  men  climbed  it 
in  the  darkness.  When  (lay  broke,  Wolfe's  army  was 
drawn  up  for  battle  on  the  ojien  j;round  at  the  top. 
Montcalm  led  out  the  French  to  drive  Wolfe  back  into 


Old  View  of  Qui  hoc  .nnil  tile  Ilt'lirhtK  ff  Alirall^ni 

the  river,  but  his  men  could  not  resist  the  charj;e  of  the 
British.  In  the  moment  of  victory  Wolfe  liimself  was 
struck  by  three  balls.  He  lived  long  enonijh  to  hear 
that  the  Frcncli  were  Iteaten.  "God  ik'  praised'"  he 
cried;  "I  shall  die  happy."  Quebec  surrendered.  AH 
Canada  was  taken  from  the  French,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1703  pas.sed  into  British  hands. 

British  power  was  now  supreme  in  America;  the  next 
war,  however,  was  to  .see  most  of  it  disappear.  So  long 
as  the  French  held  Canada  our  American  colonists  feared 


'■""»'"'   OF    IHK   KMPiRK 


iN'    EKiHTEENTH   CENTIRY 


I'-nds  of  France.     Thlc,  [         ''''■""'  '""'"^  '"'"  '''« 
tile    colonists   m.  ./  .        .         """""  '•'""ovt.d, 
I'lained    tl,,r   g'^.  'J'^t'^'i"!.      Thoy    co,„-    Colonial 

"""-■  thought  'it  n„h  lo'.r';"""'"'"'  '"'''■^•>- "'  "'■■« 

colonies wl.ic.hnnVhtTJv^l  '''°^   ""'^   "•'^^'^    "'   tl.e 

■I   home   inilustiy,      riius 

t'e    colonists     we,e    not 

""owed    to   niannfaeture 

"■on  goods-nails,  knives 

ana    sucli    like-foi-   {e«r 

tl'ey  micjl,.  injure  British 

ironworkers;  they  nii-rht 

not  make  heaver  hats,  but 

had    to  .sen.l   the   heaver 

to  Enj^land    to   he  made 

up,  and  then  Imd  to  buy 

Biitish-niade  hats.     Even 

Poionial  produce,  such  as 

sugar  and  tobacco,  had  to 

be  sent  straight  to  Britain 

in   order    that    the   nier-  —■■ 

chants  at  home  micrht  be  ..Ki..  t    ■ 

--•e  part  of  what^:Lt  ,e,  the  m'  '"'''?;  '^'^'^^'^  '•"'- 
which  everything  was  to 'b  :  •  l^;;'?''^  '^"'^'"''  ''^ 
m^cha.ts  .u.d  manufacturers     :.^:,'^  "^"^P  ^"'-^ 

ilie  colonists  thus  fu't  tb-it   «..;►■ 
and  took  a  great  deal      ,So  ,  h        'i'"  ^""'  ""''"  "'^'e- 
"-V  tax  on  the  colonies   ml  ^  ""  '^'"'"P  ^^<=*  '^'d  a 
a",gry.     No  one  ^,„uld  a^.  H  iU  riJ^    P-P«a,s  to  ,„ 

and  sl:i^;':S;^'!:;^-;g^;^i..toB..ton  harbour; 
•       V        nntjsli  troops  was  tired  on. 


^-!.Sf?s:v^™-sr 
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Yorktown, 
1781. 


^^  The  war  of  Ainorican  Indepeinlenct;  lasted  seven  yeai-s. 
The  British  generals  were  iiail;  the  troops  that  were 
sent  from  home  were  mostly  Hessians  hired  from  Ger- 
many; the  country  was  so  vast  that  as  soon  as  rel)ellion 
seemed  crushed  in  one  place  it  burst  out  afrcsii  in  an- 
other. At  Hrst  the  British  won  most  of  the  battles, 
though  they  had  to  Hght  hard  for  them;  hut  the  colon- 
ists were  determined  noi  to  give  in,  and  they  had  a 
Wishiogton.  K«neral,  tieoige  Washington,  who,  even  when 
liis  men  were  short  of  arms  and  powder, 
shoeless  and  half-starving,  yet  managed  always  to  make 
head  against  the  British. 

Help  came  to  him  against  Britain  from  an  old  British 
foe.  France  saw  a  chance  to  revenge  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Canada;  she  took  the  side  of  the  colonists. 
Cornwallis,  the  British  general,  had  entrenched 
himself  at  Yorktown,  trusting  to  get  supplies 
by  sea;  but  a  Frenc^h  Heet  apijeared,  drove  off  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  and  blockaded  Cornwallis.  Washington  closed 
in  round  him  on  land.  Cornwallis  had  at  last  to  yield. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  British  power.  Soon  after  we 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  United  States  to  be 
independent. 

So  went  our  first  great  colony.  After  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  was  over,  men  took  it  surprisingly  calmly. 
They  thought  it  was  natural;  "colonies",  it  was  said, 
"were  like  pears;  they  would  fall  when  they  were  ripe"! 
But  we  shall  find  that  this  view  has  proved  false.  Our 
American  colonies  were  lost  because  they  were  governed 
on  a  bad  principle;  but  we  have  learned  by  experience  to 
manage  colonies  on  a  bett.r  plan,  and  now  our  colonies 
are  more  firmly  joined  to  their  mother-country  than  they 
have  ever  been. 
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If  „  •■    ..^v   A I    SKA 

*r  now  wp  fni-t.  *       I 

^'S:v^;;scBP^^''" 

exploits,  attacking,  and  L,.,"'  """'"'-'d  Drake'.  jj„.at 

-nee.   bn-n.in„.  with      ,n      '  i;;:!  '"'^■'-  f-'  yea.V  ab- 
treiwure.  «   """'on  an,l  a  ,,„a,.ter  in 

o"  the  western  coast  , 7^         '^'"^'«''""  B«y, 
t"'l  of  rocks  andshol     ""'":, .  '^''"^  *«>'  *«    g""*™ 
p'ewasblowin^    toa,'/'::''''    '""'"^•^•"'^r        "' ""■ 
*n.     Hawkei^L  '  n':.t-  Jf-'t-  ni.ht  had 
made  short  work  of  them     Z  5  ^renchtnen,  and 

d'-'ven  on  shore.     Hawk?!    /      ,    "'''*  *^^'^".  ''Urnt  or 
.ave  another  pJ^n^TZli'"''''^^^    ^"'- «- 
°t  ^var  w,th  Spain  in  mo     Z.^T'  "'.'  *'"•'  °'"break 
■"..nediately  taken   hj^thjt         "■       ""'"""  '''''' 
fleet  eaptnred,  one  ship  cLyiLr"''"''^'  ""-^   ">^'   ""te 
O"  'he  other  hand,  there  1       ""■'""'"' -^'^OO-OOO. 
»S«.nst    t),e,se    exploit  .There       ■'°'"^'  ''"■'"''^^  ">  -' 
«e  'ons;    one  ;„   /^^^      /  '^''e    "ere   n.any   indecisive 
between  the  officers  in  LIITT'  "'  "eeusation.s 
">  «'h.ch  tl,e  admiral  wasTs    ;     V^'"^  "  eourt-martial 
worse  thing  ,.,t  was  t^  con     '"";', iT  ""  ■^'^"■'•--    ^ 
Seven  Years'  War.  Admiral  Bvnt  ,''■'■'  "^"""""^  °f  the 
to  relieve  M  norca  mM  „  i^       '1   f  ^'"'"  «ent 
than  his  own.     HeTj,  if'"!"'''  '^'^''  «^''°"frer     B^^'  '«7. 
-  '  -treated.     „;„<,,,;  ;t.'!  ".^  .::7 '^'f-heartod  way. 
'al  for  misconduct,  and  ■.hct     7  ?/"^  "'''■''  hron^'ht 
■  '«■     In  the  war  of  Ameri- 


and 
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can  Indepuiiik'iloe  wu  liiivu  iilieiuly  seen  Imw  ile  (.Jiiissi's 
fleet  cut  ort'  Cornwallis,  und  caused  liis  suiicudi  r  at 
Yorktown. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  war,  iiidcid,  tlie  British 
navy  was  not  at  its  liest.  Tlio  Frencli  took  many  of 
our  West  Indian  ishmds;  fur  tliree  years  Uiliraltar  was 
besieged,  and  though  tioveriK)r  Kliott's  defence  of  it 
Dzfcnct  of  '>^^'-''  W'avered,  tliougli  he  ilrove  otl'  every 
Gibraltar,  attack  hy  sliowerinj;  red -hut  shot  on  tlie 
1779-1782.  enemy's  ships  and  sotlinj;  them  on  tire,  yet  the 
mere  fact  that  Freneli  and  Spmisli  fleets  sliould  be  able 
to  engage  in  such  a  siege  ahnost  uninterrupted,  siinis 
discreditable  to  the  British  navy.  Clearly  it  had  not 
the  command  of  the  sea  which  we  e.xpect  it  to  have 
nowadays. 

One  fact  may. well  serve  as  a  le.sson — that  the  war 
in  which  our  sea -power  wavers  is  the  only  war  that 
turns  out  disastrous.  France  had  nnich  improved  her 
navy,  while  ours  had  been  allowed  to  stand  still;  the 
result  was  that,  fighting  with  fleets  superior  in  numbers, 
in  tonnage,  and  in  guns,  our  admirals  often  failed  to  do 
anything  decisive. 

At  last,  however,  when  Britain  wius  in  the  depths  of 

despair,  when  America  was  gone,  and  when  most  of  our 

West  Indian  colonies  hud  been  taken, 

^°5'->1t^l  ^l"?S7    a  '"<"i  was  found  to  Hnish  the  war  with 

of  12th  April,  1782.  .  .    .i        v         i 

a    victory.     Kodney    met    the    r  rencli 

f.eet  off  Dominica,  and  shattered  it:  the  French  admiral, 

de  Grasse,  was  captured  on  his  own  flagship,  which  was 

reckoned  to  he  the  finest  ship  afloat. 

This  battle  enabled  us  to  make  a  much  better  peace 

than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  but  it  has 
5"*^-"'*    another  and  a  nmch  greater  importance.     The 

naval  battles  of  the  day  had  been  indecisive, 
because   the   idea   had    been   to   lay   the    British   ships 


ve^el  recive-l  the  fi,e  of   '  v'     ',     .  ■  '':  ^^ '•';":■''■  '"<■'' 
an.l  generally  <'ot  iK  .i,,,,;.         .  ^''■'**'  '"  '"i". 

two  fleets  Z:Z  pt  tm  f  '"  "' •  ^^■''^■"  "'  i'^-^'  "'« 
rear  to  rear.  «  u  the  1^  tl'  \  T'  ''"''"  '°  «^'"f-'-. 
the   bMfsh  a.iin,ral  «a,s  hopinjj  f„,  „ 


"""'""'""""'■   ^■'™' »"»'■•""«.,,,„.,„.,„.  «,,.„„„„ 


S.:^^;^S5::'';:^theF.„eh  fleet  wouK, 
not  pursfe.  Thn  nt  es  wl  f '"^  ""'  '''^"''  '=°">'' 
would  boast  tha    th     F  v„  ;  !/;'''^'"'"r^'-    J^e  British 

s.cles   of  the   r.r  of   thJ  Fr.^^;;' £J:'l^^;-^^ 


I"! 


■'"'■■   ►""Nr..   ..KVO,.„r,OV   .x„  ,„,,„,,,, 


:'05 


f-oneh  .shipH  were  overnoHe.edrf  ',''"""'"'*'•  "f 
'^o-.l.l  come  to  their  aZt  ,  f  'rf """^  ""'■•  «"'"''"le« 
»■  mt  th..y  h«,l  long  desir        ,;  ,f    ''"''"  '""•  '"'""'•nl« 

"'"  '"  a  real  battle  the  &•>  .Tl  ."  '"  ""-'  '"''- 
"'■«  pin.,  of  attaeldn-f  tiJnl  Tf  "'"'"''''•"'■ 
enemy's  ]„,e  wa,  to  lead   to   ,Z     ,  ""l     ''!™'"""K    "'- 

(J"e  other  „„va|  {"IZ  ^  "•"  "'  '  """f "'*>""■• 
'""■•«  striking,  sinee  „U h!  V     """"  '"^  ^  ""'■■=«).  '».« 
"■^">i„s  of  it"     The  ","'■""  ^I'y^^  thouifht  h-tt  e 

«-a,s  .iestined  to  1 .1  „ "' 'J; /"■^■.'■'''"''■'t    that    jWalia, 
sa«'  Captain  Cook  f^  1.1  Amer>ca„  colonies,    "^°- 

Zealand^n-tK.  iVt^K-rr'  '"'"^-'■•-'"'  ^'^- 
".Hlerstood  the  value  of  CW  .  '^"-  ^°  °"«  "'"n 
«frined  that  on  the  .ores  orflf  'T''"'^'  "°  °"«  ""- 
thero  would  ari.se  cit  "s'lall  T""  '"'"''^•'•"  '■«'«"<) 
one  dreamed  of  thet  d  o  V  e T^-"'™'',  "J  ^'""'^"^'^■^  "o 
or  the  sheep-runs  otZfsluth^  T^  ^^'''  ^•"'^^''"o. 
t'mt  a  fresh  continen    hid  be  '  \  T  ""'  ''"''""^ 

■•ace.     These   things    ve^J^T  "    ^"'"  "'«  B''t-h 

thus,  while  one  dominion   ^s     ""  '"  ■""   ^'""'•«-     ^et 
silentiv  .„,i  .i.„-_.  .  ""°"   ^^0"   'jeinjj   lost,  another  was 


or 


'mperceptibly  added  to'repi, 


lace  it. 


XXXI.-THE  FREXCH  REVOLUTION 

A^D  NAi  )LEON 

With   two  short  interv.la   R..-.  ■ 

«t  war  with  France  from   no/r'.sTr  '=°""°"°"«'y 

ended   the   prolonged  V/m,     i     ,u     '^'^'  """^  'his  war 

^^''•'"-  n/and"£rl^';:S:  iS.a?.^"'"  "'"^- 
f< '.  ana  liad  gone  on  with 


ill 
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little  cL'Nsatioii  all  lliroii;;li  tlic  tiglitciiitli  cfiituiy.     It 

„     ,  ,,  was    liv    far    tho    yifatist    of    Britain^ 

Revolutionary  •',,.,        ,         "  ,    ,       ,■,■.■ 

»nd  NaEnlconic  winv.  Alike  l>y  sen  ami  land  Hiitaiii 
Win,  179J-1815.  l,^n,l^.  war  on  a  larjjer  scale  thai,  lie  hail 
ever  done  before,  with  more  Mliips  and  more  men.  It 
cost  far  more  than  any  iirevious  war;  for  not  only 
lind  Britain  to  pay  for  her  own  vast  fleet  and  the 
armies  that  drove  the  Kieiieli  ont  of  Spain  ami  tinally 
comiuered  Napoli'on  at  Waterloo,  but  she  also  i;ave 
enormous  sums  lo  her  alliis  who  wer'?  »truj;(;liiij;  against 
Napoleon  on  the  ContiiU'iit.  Tims,  in  the  twenty-two 
years  of  the  war  the  National  Debt  increased  to  almost 
four  times  its  previous  amount,  anil  at  the 
N»tloiul  Debt.    ^,^^^1  ^j^_^^^,   ^^^   „^^.   ^,|j,„„fig   Hj,u,.^  of   ,|j„e 

hundred  million  pounds,  lint  if  much  was  spent  in 
lives  and  money,  much  was  jrained.  Although  Napuleor, 
and  his  victorious  nrmies  siieeessively  entereil  every 
capital  on  the  Contimnt  except  Coiistantino|)le,  Britain 
alone  defied  him.  And  when  the  end  of  the  war  came 
it  found  Britain  strained  by  the  j;reat  erturts  she  had 
made,  but  not  exhausted;  uncon(|uered  and  uncomnier- 
able:  firmly  established  as  the  mistres,s  of  the  sea  and 
the  one  great  colonial  power. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  five  periods  de.scrv"  special 
notice.  These  are:  (1)  the  events  of  the  years  171)7  and 
17i)8;  (2)  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1«05;  (I!)  the 
British  invasion  of  Spain:  (4)  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Russia  in  1812;  (5)  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  I«15. 
Of  these  the  first  two  are  naval  events;  the  last  three 
military. 

1.  Britain  began  the  war  with  France  partly  from 
commercial  reasons,  partly  because  lier  ally, 
(^uus  of  Hoiian,]  was  attacked,  and  partly  out  of  dis- 
gust at  the  violence  of  the  Jacobin  or  ex- 
treme French  revolutionary  pnrty.   This  feeling  was  soon 


'■y  tf.e  «»il|„„„,..      ,i,„  „,;'"'"'"•  /o  Ih^'  put  to  death 
"  '   -''-.   «l...>v.l   e...   „      i,    ,';"^  .'.•  """•^"'  attacked  .„: 

'"  '*»  ^"''  P<-«ee;  tlu.>-  |,n.l 


"lone  was  left  still  H.hti,,./    "'''■'■  "^'"J  '»  1'97  Briuin 

«p.thead  and  tl,e„  the  L re  St^'f"^':!-     """-'  "' 

til'--  sailors  deelaiiii.r  fl„.,.  ,  "^''^  '"y  '<"«, 

ti"  tl.eir  ^rrie.'  nc   \ir^   "I'"'''  "^'''t  ""  '"ove    Mutiny  ol 

shin.,  of  tl,.  !.•..      .',".'   Adiinral  Jervi^,      ' 


'P'*  of  the  lii 


'V'  "ad  shattered 


ith  fou 


combined  French 


iteen 
1  anri 
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Campefdownt 
1797. 


Spanisli  Heet  of  twenty-seven  vessels.  But  Kninee  liiul 
another  maritime  ally,  Holland.  The  Dutch  Heet  had 
been  held  blockaded  by  Admiral  ])uncaii.  But  when 
our  fleets  mutinied  it  did  not  seem  that  this  blockade 
could  be  maintained.  The  Dutch  might  break  out,  join 
the  French,  seize  the  Channel,  and  a  French  army  might 
be  landed  in  England. 

Duncan  managed  to  deceive  the  Dutch.  He  kept  a 
frigate  or  two  ci'uising  in  sight  of  land,  making  signals 
as  it  to  a  blockailing  fleet  outside.  The  Dutch  did  not 
know  that  the  blockading  Heet  was  not  there — that  it 
really  was  lying  mutinous  and  idle.  But 
time  was  gained.  The  sailors'  demands  for 
better  pay,  better  food,  and  better  treat- 
ment were  granted.  The  fleet  again  put  to  sea  before 
the  slow  Dutch  made  a  move.  When  they  came  out 
Duncan  defeated  them  at  Camperdown. 

Jervis's  second  in  command  at  St.  Vincen,;  was  the 

eon  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  Horatio  Nelson.     He  was 

to  show   that   he  could   do  greater   things  yet 

for   Britain.     His  chance   soon   came.     In   1798 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  sent  •  itli  a  French  expedition 

to  Egypt.     The  French  fleet  got  si..'ely  to  Egypt,  but 

Nelson  found  it  lying  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  a  place  where 

the  French  admiral  .judged  that  he  could  not  be  attacked 

with  any  chance  of  success,  since  he  had  placed  his  ships 

so  near  to  a  shoal  that  it  seemed   impossible  for  the 

British  ihips  to   get   between   him  and   the  land.     To 

Nelson,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  nothing  was  impossible. 

By  a  magnificent  piece  of  seamanship  some 

NHliJ.'im'"   °*   *'"'  British  ships  rounded  the  extremity 

of  the  French  line,  while  the  rest  anchored 

on  the  other  side,  placing  the  French  between  two  fires. 

In  the  evening  the  tight  began.     It  raged  all  night.     In 

the  middle  of  the  darkness  the  French  flagship  L'Orient 
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burst  into  flames,  and  eventually  blew  up  with  all  hands 
Uhe„  .norn.ng  can.e  all  the  French  fleet  save  four  had 
been  taken  or  sunk.     The  French  power  in  the  Medi  e. 
ranean  was  broken.  -"i-uuei 

2.  Trafalgar  relieved  us  from  a  danger  nearer  home. 


Horatio.  ViKoniit  Ne?.o„      fro,,,  the  portrait  l,y  I  F,  Al.lmt 

a™t"'i,f''l''«n.,"  l"""f  "'"■■'^^  P^"*^"'  "•'^'-  •^'•°ke   out 
T\onLl     ■^'   ^"iPo'^o"  Rathered  an  amy   ^     ,     , 

vade  England.     Hosts  of  flat-l^ttomed  boats   1°™*°°- 
were   prepared    to   carry   them   aox.ss,  and  the   troops 
were  so  constantly  drilled  at  embarking  that  the  task 
wa.  only  an  aflkir  of  minutes.     "  Let  usf  .said  Na;,]^ 
bu     be  masters  of  the  Straits  for  six  hour«.  ard  we 

mil       r'^'"'"  °'  "'^  ""°'-'''"      f^"'  'ho.se  si.K  hou™- 
ma-stery  he  was  never  to  gain 
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France   was    not   without    sl.ips;    indeed,    could   she 
only  mass  her  own  with  those  of  her  ally,  .Spain,  she 
would  have  had  a  fonnidahle  fleet;    but  the  ships  lay 
blockaded  in  many  separate  harl.ours-'l  onion    Kocho- 
tort    Brest,    Ferrol.   Cadiz.      Napoleon   forme.1   an   in- 
ceni'ous  plan.     His  admiral,  Villeneuve,  was  to  dash  out 
of  Toulon  the  first  time  a  storm  drove  off  the  British 
blocka.linK  Aeot,  and  sail  for  the  West  Indies.     Nelson 
wouhl    be    sure    to    follow.       Villeneuve,   however,    ^yas 
not  to  fight  him;  he  was  to  give  him  the  slip,  hasten 
back  across  the  Atlantic,  set  free  the  imprisoned  H-ench 
ships  at  Brest,  and  thus,  with  a  unit.'d  tleet,  hun-y  to 
Boulogne    and    give   Napoleon    the    ccmmand   of      he 
Channel.      The  iivst  part  of  the  plan  succeeded       \  ille- 
neuve  avoided   NVlson,  and,  leaving  him   in  the  We.s 
Indies,  returnt^:   ro  Europe.      But  on  Ins  way  he  had 
to  fight  a  British  fleet  under  Calder,  and   though   he 
was   not   seriously  defeated,  he   turned   asi.le   and   put 
into  Cadiz,  where  he  was  at  once  blockaded.    Napoleon  s 
chance  of  invading  Englan<l  was  gone. 

Nelson  took  care  that  he  never  had  another.  (Jn 
the  21st  of  October,  1805,  he  met  the  allied  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  As  the  British  fleet 
drifted  slowly  d  )wn  in  two  columns  against  the  allie. 
line.  Nelson  made  that  famous  signal  that  will 
Trafalgar,  always  be  remembered  by  all  Enfi'.ish-speaking 
'*°^  races:   "  England  expects  that  e\ery  man  will 

do  his  dutv"— and  no^hly  every  man  did  it.  The  enemy's 
fleet  was  destroyed,  but  the  victory  was  won  at  the  cost 
of  Nelson's  life.  He  was  struck  on  the  quarter-deck  ot 
his  flagship,  the  Victory,  by  a  musket-ball  from  the 
French  ship,  the  RedovUMc,  and  died  soon  after.  But 
his  work  was  done.  Never  again  during  the  war  was  tuo 
British  command  of  the  sea  in  danger;  never  again  were 
we  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
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Arthur  VWllesley,  flrsi  D„ke  of  Welllngion 


3.  Wlnle  om-  .s.ulo,-,,  l,a,l  l,een  winning  so  much  rP 
nown  our  soMiers  lu„l  done  vo.v  little.  tIv  M  .'t 
kck  bravcy,  ,„t  tl,..y  were  l„.|ly  ,,,,,  J2e  nt  o 
pkces  where  tliev  could  ,Io  no  .mnd  Tl  • 
when  Wellingto,;  (.Sir  Anh  >^Slesle  "L  ^7:*^ 
w«.)  went  to  eon,..,nd  the  British  Ir.:;.'  i^  pttu^ 
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Hi-  (lefeat.il  i>iu'  French  imirslml  iitter  another.  He  eon- 
stnietiMl  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve,h-ns,  a  lovtiHed  camp  fmni 
wliich  French  armies  far  larjrer  tlian  Ins 
Peninsulir  War,  g^uid  „Qt  ,.xpel  him.  Step  by  step  l\e  drove 
**"*"  the  Freneli  thi-ouf,'h  Spain  towards  their 

own  frontier.  H.^  showe<l  tliat  British  soldiera,  wlien 
well  KmI,  were  lielter  than  any  soldiei-s  in  the  world,  and 
that  even  the  French,  so  lon^'  victorions,  could  not  resist 
tlie  men  who  advanced  to  storm  the  steep  and  shot-swept 
bleaches  in  the  great  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
iinhadi'd  muskets.  Picton's  order  had  K«n," No  powder. 
We'll  do  this  tliinj;  with  cold  iron."     It  was  done. 

In  the  coui-se  of  five  campaigns  Wellington  cleared 
Spain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1H14  Britain  was  in  turn 
invading  France. 

4.  The  war  in  Spain,  wliich  Napoleon  called  "the 
Spanish  ulcer',  to  such  an  extent  did  it  eat  away  his 
„  ,  ,  pow>?r,  was  not  the  only  disaster  he  had 
RS»i!r'    met.     In  1812  he  had  led  half  a  million  of 

Campaign,     goljiers his  Ciranil  Army — into  Russia.    The 

Russians  retired  before  him,  and  he  reached  Moscow. 
There,  to   his  surprise,   the   Russians  did  not  ask  for 
peace.'    He  was  forced  to  retreat  over  the  same  country 
which  his  army  had  laid  waste  in  his  advance.     His 
men  conld  find  neither  food  nor  shelter.      The  Russians 
f.iUowcd  on  his  traces,  and  gave  his  men  no  rest.     The 
Cossack  horsemen  cut  oti'  the  stragglers.      Then  came 
on  the  winter,  with  snow  and  bitter  frosts,  more  deadly 
than  Ru.ssian  cannon,  sharper  and   more   pitiless  than 
Coss,ick  lances.      The  wretched  French  fi\>ze  to  death 
round  their  very  canip-tires.      Napoleon's  veterans  were 
gone-   and  after  another  years  fighting  in  Germany  he 
was  driven  by  combined  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
forces  to  retreat  into  France,  and  at  last  had  to  give 
up  his  throne. 
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Napoleon 

5.  He  was  sent  to  Elba,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  eajly  in  18,5  he  escaped  to  France. 
The  array  jonied  lum  again,  and  it  wa.s  t.  „„  ,  , 
felt  that  such  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Da^-,"""^"^ 
Europe  must  be  crushed,  and  this  time  Waterloo, 
for  ever.  England  was  nearest  at  han.l,  and  Welling- 
ton was  the  man  to  do  it.  He  was  .sent  with  an  arniy 
into  Belgium.  Wellington  had  the  aid  of  a  Prussian 
army  under  BlUcher.      Napoleon's  plan  was  to  thrust 


m 
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his  force  Ix'twwn  tlio  Britisli  iukI  tlic  I'riisHiaiis,  mikI 
(lefi'iit  cacli  in  turn.  He  lie-jiv"  "uli  1)y  iKatiii";  Blitclior 
at  Ligny,  and  advanced  to  attack  Wellington.  Tlic 
two  great  generals  had  never  met  Ix^fore.  On  the  IHth 
of  June,  1815,  the  arinicH  were  face  to  face  at  Water- 
loo, the  French  superior  in  numliers,  while  Wellington 
hail  among  his  army  many  Bt  ,'ian  troops,  on  whom 
he  could  not  rely.  But  he  had  promised  BlUcher  to 
stand  fast  at  Waterloo,  while  BlUcher  had  sworn  to 
come  there  to  help  him,  and  both  generals  were  nun 
of  their  word.  All  day  the  British  troops  stood  steady 
under  the  rush  of  cavalry  and  the  storm  of  French 
shot  and  shell— "  the  thin  red  line"  that  could  not  Ije 
broken.  Charge  after  charge  was  l)eaten  otl',  and  still 
the  French  swarmed  to  the  attack.  In  the  afternot)n 
the  thunder  of  the  Prussian  guns  was  heard  coming 
up  on  the  left._  Wellington  gave  the  word  to  his  own 
troops  to  advance  in  their  turn,  and  the  French  were 
overthrown.     Napoleon  was  conquered  at  last. 

It  has  been  said  that  "at  Waterloo  Britain  fought 
for  victory;  at  Trafalgar  for  existence".  The  fruits  of 
these  battles  are  what  we  now  enjoy:  a  land  secure 
from  invasion;  a  supremacy  at  sea;  great  wealth  drawn 
from  a  world-wide  commerce;  and  a  colonial  empire 
which  no  other  power  can  rival. 


XXXII.— THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Perhaps  the  greatest  feature  in  British  history  during 
the   eighteenth   century   is  one  which   is  often  passed 

over  very  lightly.  We  think  a  great  deal  of 
^*^     Wolfe's  conquest  of    Quebec,    and   of    Clive's 

deeds  in  India.  These,  indeed,  meant  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  empire  abroad.      But  we  must  not  lose 
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Sight  of  the  souicfH  of  our  dow..i-  nf  l.^  -n 

astonishini;  iimrk  of  o  ,r  hir  "V  ""'•  '^'"'  '"**' 
tury  i.s  the  vav  in  will  R  ^^  "'  "'''  '''«''l™'"h  cen- 
money.     She    HU    nT^  Bnt«m  was  al.le  to  pour  out 

load  of  debt     a  In  •"',"^'^'"   ''^'™^'"'   "■'"'  "  '>««vy 

Napoleon  had  to  L  loJt  T  Z'"'  "''"'"'■>'•  ^*'«° 

VMt  to  1     *    >   'TT""  ""'■      J^«'  ""'•   trade   «•„«   t«, 

It  the  J™     •'■  '^^.•'^^"  Napoleon'^  ,v.sou.-eer 
was  si  ^^'li'""^'  "f  ""^  -^'^'''^-'th  century   Britain 

Jrelan,!       No  true  1h  ""''   """^   ""^   ""''th   of 

for  use  as  warn     Tl'^        n"°"  ^'"■"  ^'''ong  «no"Sh 

«...  .i,h«.. ..,  ;;|.r..l;™i'""  ■"  "■•  '■■'  -  '-"^ 


but  in  weaving, 
shuttle,  by  which 


Th 


he  lagging  branch  of 


spinning, 


:18  was  K,iy  s  invention  of  the  flying 
^o  weaver  was  spared  the  need  of 


the 
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Spinninst 


it    : 
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paHHiii<{  i\v,  Klmttle  fi-oiii  one  Imml  to  iiiiiitlnT  thioii(jh  the 

liic  FlylM  "  twice  as  fiixl  unil  wi'inr  clotli  of  doable 
Shuttl«,I733.  width.  Hitherto  one  iiiiiii  could  only 
weave  cloth  as  wide  an  the  space  occupied  hy  lii«  out- 
stretched arinH. 

This  put  the  spinners  even  further  behind.  Soon, 
however,  tliey  made  up  the  lost  ground.  Hargreavcs 
invented  the  Hpinninji-jviiny,  Arkwright  the 
water  -  frame,  and  Crompton  cond>ined  the 
principle  of  these  two  maohinrs  in  the  "  mule". 
There    soon    was    an    abundance    of    yarn,    and    Ark-' 

Wright's  cotton- 
yarn  was  strong 
enougi  for  use  as 
warp.  This  began 
our  gigantic  cotton 
industry.  Che- 
shire and  Lanca- 
■shire  were  soon 
busy  with  cotton- 
mills.  In  a  short 
time  cotton  em- 
ployed more  people 
than  its  old  rival, 
wool. 

Machines  had 
been  made  to 
spin:  could  they 
1)6  mtule  to  weave?  Tliis  (juestion  was  soon  answered  by 
a  clergyman  named  Cartwriglit,  who  made 
the  fii-st  power-loom.  It  was  very  clumsy, 
but  he  and  others  soon  made  improvements. 
By  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  power-loom  was 
fast  driving  the  hand-loom  out  of  the  Held. 


Arkwrittht'i  Siilnnlnn  Jenny 


The  Powef- 

lOOIU« 
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a  Scots.nn.,,  Tenna.it,  whicl:  .-e-liicv,!  tli.     B<««hint  and 

time   reinm-fd    for   bleaeliiiif;   fn. „,„.-     Colour-printin,, 

woekH  t„  u  f..w  ,l,.,vs:  the  «ee..,>,l,  tlmt  -f  eolonr-p.intin^ 
on  cnheo  by  a  revolvi,.,.  cylinder  i„.t,.a.I  of  a    ,  ,i      .     ,1 
bl.«k,  a..  iMiprovfinent  which  enable,!  one    „ 
man  to  do  the  «oik  of  twenty      Inven      Jif?"  "• 
tions  of  this  nature  ,nade  it  e^sy  u",^    ^"'4rZ,°'" 

,J^.  '  '"""''.  '"""'  "'  ""•*"••  i'HontionH  were  Hr«t 
mdo  ,„  cotton,  they  could  !«  n,o,iiHe.l  for  us  •  wiO 
wool  and   Im.n.      Thus  at  the  lH,«inninK  of  llMt      n 

hi^erv  T.  '^'f '^'■•"•'-  '-J  '-n  inUd  by  It 
chincp.  The  hand -workers  were  I*aten  both  in 
quality  and  in  speed.  '" 

It  was  not  only  i„  weavin.,  and  spinning  that  inven- 
tions  came.     Just  at  the  s;i,„e  time  iron-nVa-sterN  hlZ 
to  use  coal  instead  of  charcoal  for  smeltinr  This 
sent  our  iron  in.lustry  up  with  a  leap.     Uter  an    ^ 
.ron.ma.ster  named  Cort  invented  the^ud.lling  process 
by  which  malleable  iron  could  be  made  witrLr^e' 
also  wa.s  the  first  to  use  rollers  instead  of  theTamnfer 
for  Raping  h.s  iron  and  squeezing  out  impurities.     ThL 
mentions  n.ade  us  the  great  iron-working  country  of 
the  world.     If  we  look  at  other  industriesVe  hnd  the 
8ame  progress.     Those  were  the  days  of  Wed-Two^  the 
Kre..t  potter,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Stafford  h^  pot! 
enes;  they  were  the  days  al.so  of  Brindley,  who  by'^l" t 
canals  made  it  easy  to  send  go,Kls  alx)ut  Britain  chip  I 

Z^Z"^^'  ""r''"''  "f  ^y  ^'"'  °'''  ^'"P'-^ive  and  .slow 
method  of  road-wagons  and  pack-horsU. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eijfhteenth  century  bo^Wns  the 
era  of  machinery.    Machinery,  however,  call^  fof  ^„er 
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WattT-power  wiih  ({ocmI  whei-c  it  coiiM  Ik-  liiul;  hut  in 
our  cottl-tiflils  liiy  vimt  Btor™  of  |)o\vi'l-,  iiimwd  till  the 
W»H  uid  the  K"""'""  "f  "  S^oK""''  iiit'flmiiic,  Jiuiich  Wntt, 
Stcam-cngifM,  iiiipraved  the  Hteaiii-criKiiu-  into  hc'iii);  the 
17*3.  ready  Hi-rvniit  of  nil  nmimfiu'tiin'.     Indus- 

tries which  had  settled  on  the  Imiiks  of  streains  bej;an 
to  draw  in  to  where  toal  was  ready  to  hand.  Factory 
villajfes  speedily  became  factory  towns,  where  a  crowded 
population  gathered  round  forists  of  tall  chimneys.  Thus 
grow  Olas|{ow,  Dundee,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  a  host  of  others,  soon  leaving  l)ehind 
the  old  county  towns. 

This  meant  wealth  for  tlie  manufacturers,  and  power 
for  Britain,  but  it  did  not  mean  hapi>iness  for  the 
workers.     In  the  old  days  woollen  weavini;  and  spinning 

had  been  "  by-in<lustries "  sprea<l  all  over 
B^f^i^lj       the  country.      Miinv  cottages  had  a  loom 

where  the  lawurer  worked  when  the  long 
winter  nights  forbade  him  to  work  in  the  fields.  There 
was  scarcely  a  home  without  the  spinning-wheel,  at 
which  the  women  of  the  house  earne<l  a  steady  sum 
each  week.  The  new  machinery  silenced  loom  and 
wheel  alike,  and  those  who  had  eked  out  their  earnings 
from  the  land  by  the  aid  of  spinning  and  weaving  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty  and  misery.  Many  went  into 
the  new  factory  towna 

Here,  though  they  got  work,  they  got  it  under  bad 
conditions.     In  the  old  days  they  could  work  when  they 

pleased  and  leave  off  when  they  pleased. 
1^^^!'*°^    But  in   the  factory  all  worked  alike.     No 

hours  are  too  long  for  the  giant  Steam,  and 
many  masters  overworked  their  people  to  keep  up  with 
their  machinery.  This  was  very  hard  on  the  niunerous 
chiklren  employed.  They  often  began  at  five  in  the 
luorning,  and  worked  till  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  at 
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tii.K'«  cn.dly  punished  l,v    h  '""  '"''''-'  *""'«• 

their  own  ii.,vnt  '    If  ,  ^  "  "  "verMoer.  _„„y,  even  by 

common  wl  en  the  2  h  '""    T'?'"'"*  '"'"'  ''"'-"-'y 

tlmt  they  dro,,,!ed  '"''"^  '^  '"'^'^  '"'J  «"  '-t* 

to  Hluep  over  their 

work. 

Britftin'n  w,alth 

Wii.s  beiiij;   bouj;ht 

toi»    dear,    if    this 

wax    to    continue. 

Women  wlio  were 
all  day  in  the  mill 
could  not   he  gooc! 
mothers.    Children 
who  had    no   time 
for  play  or  for  edu- 
cation were  grow- 
'"b     "P    ignorant, 
weakly,   deformed, 
with   no   taste   for 
anything    healthy. 
They    had    indeed 
been  "  through  the 

%  degrees  r.ght  conquered.     Act  after  act  P»  Factonr 
was    pa.,sed    shortening   hours,   grantin<.    a  ^^ 
Saturday  hait-holiday,  now  in  onf  trade,  now  in  another. 


"It  W.  c  Him,  K.A. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  1847  that  the  working  day  was 
lixeJ  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Factory  Acts  are  a  striking  example  of  good 
legislation.  They  have  not  injured  our  industries;  they 
have  saved  our  artisan  class.  The  best  proof  of  how 
necessary  they  are  is  that  they  have  since  been  extended 
to  embrace  almost  every  trade. 

It  we  sum  up  the  results  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
they  are  these:  —  It  made  Britain  rich,  and  therefore 
powerful;  it  made  most  of  our  large  towns;  it  created 
the  artisan  class,  which,  though  at  first  very  hardly 
treated  by  the  new  conditions  of  labour,  has  now,  under 
State  protection,  become  the  most  numerous  and  ener- 
getic portion  of  the  communitj'.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  industrial  revolution  curiously  shifted  the  balance  of 
population  and  wealth  in  England.  Befoie  it  came,  the 
South  was  rich,  cultured,  populous;  the  North  backward 
and  ignorant.  Now  the  North  is  vigorous  and  active; 
the  South  has  remained  agricultural,  and  inclines  to  be 
stagnant.  Sussex  and  Norfolk,  once  the  homes  of  the 
iron  trade  and  a  busy  woollen  trade,  are  to-day  spai-sely 
peopled.  Their  industries  have  left  them,  to  go  in  search 
of  northern  coal.  Lancashire,  once  almost  the  poorest 
county  in  England,  has  become  the  richest. 


XXXIII.— CROWN  AND   PARLIAMENT 

THE  KEFORM   BILL 

We  have  seen  that  the  "  Glorious  Revolution  "  of  1689, 
which  turned  James  11  from  the  throne,  settled  for  ever 
the  question  lietween  King  and  Parliament  which  should 
be  master.  Henceforward  no  king  could  hope  to  resist 
Parliament.     Yet  another  hundred  and  Kfty  years  were 
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to  pa88  before  It  couM  be  sakl  with  truth  that  Parlia 
n  e„t  alone  ruled.  For  the  kings,  having  fo  'd  -^"'Z 
p  an,  turned  to  another.  Instead  of  ruiCg  n  d  Hance 
ot  Parliament,  they  began  to  rule  Parlia-  ,  „ 
ment  itnelt;  they  obtained  so  mueh  influ-  aST^f,"" 
ence  over  ministers,  members,  and  electo.-s    P«lum«" 

tw^  ^""J"'"'''"''^"'^  "r-  plainly  by  an  example  or 
two.     Even   as  early  as  Anne's  reign  it  becomes  clear 

boiough.  The  duchc.ss  and  her  Imsband  wanted  the  war 
to  go  on,  and  so  did  the  Whi;,  party.  Therefore  the 
duehess  persuaded  Anne  to  favour  Whig  ,,,^17  A 
length  Anne  grew  tired  of  the  duche.ss  aii.l  tZt 
avourite,  Mrs  Ma.sham.  M...  MlZTUrl  ^^ 
and  so  Anne  turned  gradually  towards  the  Tories  who 
wanted  to  bring  the  w-ar   to\n   end.      It  la      T^rv 

irt"i.u  "hrr  *"'  ^"'  ^^-'^-gh  was  dismSd  ?^ 

bu    h  J  fh         """"'"^  "J'.P'°"'^''  °''  ^^h"*  ">«  queen  did 

irfep^M^r^jh  r;t:r  ^  ""-^^'  ^^^  -""^' 

rones  were  hankering   to   have  the  Stuarts 

back.      Accordingly    the    Whigs    came    into    The  Whig 

power  with  George  I,  and  stayed  in  for  about    "~^ 

l7J^W-  '■'  '™'  ""''  '*''■  ^"'S'  '"'"^  n«t  responsible 
Geo  ir  ^''^r"T^^  °^  °*'=^-  ^^-^''her  GeorJT  I  nor 
Oeorge  II  took  much  interest  in  party  ..iiestions  The 
great  Whig  families  in  England  w'ere 'at 'that  t  me  Jble 

Whigs.  Being  m  office,  the  Whigs  could,  and  did  use 
their  power  and  patronage  to  keep  the,n.s;ives  „  office 
by  favouring  their  supporter,  and  making  "friends  of 
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those  wlio  were  wavering.  Yet  we  slmll  see  thiit  the 
king's  power  was  strong  enough  to  bi-eak  down  the 
power  of  the  Whig  families  wlien  it  was  used  against 
them. 

George  III  had  been  brought  up  to  dislike  the  Whigs. 
His  mother  was  never  tired  of  saying  to  him  in  his  boy- 
hood, "  (joorge,  be  a  king".  He  had  learnt 
UM^iIm.  '■°  *''""''  °f  "^*'  Whigs  as  the  great  foes  of  the 
royal  power,  so  he  favoured  the  Tories  from 
the  first.  At  first  he  found  Parliament  in  the  hands  of 
the  Whig  houses.  He  tried  a  Tory  minister,  but  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords  both  contained  a  majority  of 
Whigs.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Tories,  with  the  king's 
support,  grew  stronger:  first  he  was  able  to  put  in  power 
those  Whigs  whom  he  least  disliked;  "'lally,  in  1783  he 
overthrew  the  great  Whig  coalition  ;ich  was  headed 
by  Fox,  and  made  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  William 
Pitt,  son  of  the  Great  Commoner,  prime  minister. 

Henceforward  for  fifty  years  there  were  practically 
none  but  Tory  ministries.  Pitt  himself  was  prime 
minister  for  nineteen  years  (1783-1801  and 
1804-1806),  Lord  Liverpool  for  fifteen  years 
(1812-1827).  In  fact  power,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  seemed  to 
belong  entirely  to  the  Whigs,  appears  in  the  latter  part 
to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  Tories. 

The  fact  was  that  the  king  had  found  out  means  to 
get  a  party  of  men  in  the  Commons  who  would  support 
whomsoever  he  wished.  There  were  many 
ways  of  using  this  royal  influence.  Pensions 
and  honoura  were  freely  given  to  members  and 
their  friends;  promotion  in  the  army  and  navy  went  by 
royal  favour;  a  friendly  word  from  the  king  would 
secure  the  votes  of  those  who  liked  to  be  thought  in- 
timate at  court.    Thus  the  name  of  the  "  King's  Friends  ' 


Aiccndency 
of  the  Tories« 


Royal 
Influence* 
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«UNa,„  Htt,     rmm  „  p„,.„„it  ,„  j.  H„pj,„^^  „^ 


Ttl^^Kr^"  "  ''"-^-P-^^-  the  Commons, 
■n  order  to  defeat  Fox'.  Indtte.  k^lTC' 
thiot"  out.  ^   ■  ""'  "^  "  ^^^"''  "-  bill   w«« 
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Paf lUment  did 
not  Rc^cscnt 
the  Natioa. 


The  growth  of  this  royal  power  by  which  Parliament 
was  moulded  to  the  king's  wishes  was  plainly  seen,  and 
the .  Whig  party  did  its  best  to  check  it.  Bills  were 
passed  to  diminish  the  king's  patronage;  and  the  Com- 
mons voted, "  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  increased, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished  ".  This  was  an  excellent 
piece  of  advice,  but  it  was  not  clear  how  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

By  degrees  men  came  to  see  that  the  reason  why 
Parliament  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tliq  king 
was  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
really  represent  the  nation.  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  many  of  the  big 
towns  had  no  members,  while  little  boroughs,  where  there 
was  only  a  handful  of  voters,  returned  two.  Qatton  with 
seven  electors  sent  up  two  membera.  Ludgershall  had 
one  elector:  he  proposed  himself,  voted  for  himself,  and 
sat  in  Pfrliament  as  a  representative  of  himself.  Old 
Sarum  was  no  longer  even  a  village ;  there  were 
absolutely  no  inhabitants,  yet  members  sat  for  it. 
Even  in  the  large  towns  and  counties  that  had  mem- 
bers, it  was  often  the  case  that  very  few  persons  had  the 
right  to  vote  as  electors.  There  were  only  thirty -three 
voters  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  same  number  in  Glasgow. 
"  Pocket-boroughs ",  as  they  were  called,  enabled  a  rich 
patron  to  return  many  members  at  his  wish.  One  duke 
returned  eleven  members,  another  nine,  and  of  course  in 
these  small  places  everyone  expected  to  he  bribed  before 
he  would  vote.  When  Sheridan  was  returned  for  Staf- 
ford, an  item  in  his  election  expenses  ran  thus,  "  Paid  250 
burgesses  £3  each  ". 

This  plainly  called  for  reform.     We  may  wonder  that 
refoiiii  did  not  come  sooner,  but  during  the  long 
war  against  Napoleon  men  were  too  much  in- 
terested in  that  to  care  about  altering  things  at  home. 


RoDCUl* 


Ih 


FTomilii;  I'ottraii  by  Wintcrhalier 
in  Ihf  Throne  Ro„iji.  Win^l^or  CisTlc 
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the  pocket-boroughs,  and  give  the  sedts  to  tlie  counties 
D.<~_  *"*^  large  towns.  Then  begun  a  despenite 
KU^JUU  struggle;  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  third 
reading,  and  Purlianiont  dissolved.  The  coun- 
try, however,  was  bt'nt  oa  reform,  and  the  Whigs  came 
back  again  with  a  huge  majority — over  a  hundred.  The 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  Commons  in  spite  of  all  the  Tories 
could  do  to  delay  it. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  now  hung  on  the  Lords,  and  the 
Lords  rejected  it.  This  nearly  caused  a  rebellion.  There 
were  riots  in  many  towns.  The  Dukes  of  Nottingham 
and  Rutland  had  made  them.selves  prominent  by  their 
opposition  to  the  bill;  Nottingham  Castle  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  and  Belvoir  Castle  attacked  by  a  furious 
mob.  Men  collected  arms,  and  siK)ke  of  marching  on 
London;  and  in  the  capital  itself  shops  were  closed, 
church  bells  tolled  in  mourning,  and  a  run  was  made  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  the  king  appeared  in  public 
he  was  hooted.  At  length  he  agreed  to  make  enough 
Whig  peers  to  get  a  majority  in  the  Lords.  The  mere 
threat,  however,  was  enough;  the  Lords  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  became  law. 

Besides  taking  members  from  the  rotten  boroughs  and 
giving  them  to  the  large  towns  and  counties,  the  Reform 
Bill  set  up  a  uniform  franchise.  Hitherto  almost  every 
borough  had  had  its  own  rules  about  who  was  to  vote ; 
now  all  were  made  alike— in  the  towns,  occupier;;  of 
premises  of  JEIO  yearly  value,  and  in  the  country,  holdere 
and  occupiers  of  property  of  the  same  value,  if  they  held 
a  lease  of  sixty  years:  those  who  paid  £50  annually  in 
rent  also  got  votes.  Thus  the  lo^vr  r  cla.sses  got  no  votes: 
they  were  only  given  to  shopkeepers,  the  richer  artisans, 
farmers,  and  yeomen.  Since  this  time  the  fi-anchise  has 
twice  been  lowered,  once  iu  1867,  when  household  suffrage 
was  given  in  the  towns,  and  again  in  1884,  when  this 
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Britain  has  become  in  rS^v  H      ^'"™>bo'"^"<,  «o  that 
country  where  the  Jeonle  h/  '^°'?«"-^-"°.  'hut  is  to  say,  a 

Of  the«e  three  rSL  tu   "i*  '"'**°  P"^*""- 
•nost  importan     ince  Houf  f  ""f  *""'  ^^'-^  ^y  far  the 
fluence  of  the  c  -own  a  j  „f  "h    "   °"''  ^°'  ""  *"  ""^  "'" 
House  of  Co,n,„ol     it  ^1^"*"  °'  ^■•''•''  °-'-  ">« 
the  large  new  constituenCes  or  tn  "f  P^""'"  ^  ''"b« 
they  chose.     Ever  snceOuel.     V    ."'"''' "'^  •"''•" *>«'^ 
throne  the  „,onarch  L  ^l,Z      "^"^  '"""«   ^   the 
reign,  that  is  to  say  hX  ?owed:."  "T'''''''""'^  «>^«- 
?nd  „,inister«  have  bee^  tl  eT!  ,        '^'\''"  °^  ""'""tera, 
■n  the  Commons.     So  Par  ill'? -"^  "'"'  «'■""'■'>«  «ide 
e^^vn.     People  who  did  no    c^"    '?  '*"P'-'^'»«'  "ot  the 
happen,  thought  that  after  tLpf^  ^"u"^  ^'"''  "'""W 
Liberals,  would  remairin  nl        /"'"'  ^'"  ">«  ^^'hiffs,  or 
«ay  thirty  or  forty  yeLuTZ^^r"""''  '°"^  P«"<^f. 
before;    but  this  tu^red 'out  .      ^"  Jf""  ^'^  ''^^"'^'^ 
it  ha.  become  ea«y  to  co„"  ,lt  T^   ''r'^^''    «'"<=« 
election,  it  is  now  more  freinH  '"""'?  ^^  "  ^'"'"'^ 
ne.ther  political  party  ll^elTt  T"™."''''   ""''  ""'^ 
opponents  out  of  o«iee^or  anyt.^  loVptii"  o^f^f 

XXXIV.-THE  CORN.LAWS 
The  period  from  182i  *^  i«sn  ■ 
Epoch  of  Reforn>.      We„avf  T  ^r'^'""^'"  """^^  the 
••eforming  mea.sure-the  Re  o,-,f  H^n^  ''f"   """^  S-'^-^t 
n'nde  Parliament  rp«   u    "        "  «'"-«hich 
But   there   ^,1,^1^7""'""  ""^  '"'"""■    ff'"" 
similar  kind      Tl.'r     "^        I""   '"""^'nes   of  a    '^""• 
^en  ahJly  ml    1^^:,  r,,^f -^  ^cts,  which  have 

cnminaiuw.  Which  it^':::;:-:^:^™;-^^ 
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Men  iiiij{lit  \>v  hiui;;c(l  tor  nil  wjrtKof  oIli'noiM:  lx;twe-n 
1810  mill  1845  no  low*  timii  1400  piTsons  were  oxcouteil 
for  ciiiiiis  which  mo  no  li"ii;(r  pmiisliahic  with  (Iciith. 
TImnks  to  Sanniel  Roniilly,  MiickintoHh,  iiml  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  Criniiniil  Liw  wan  altureil,  anil  the  death  Ken- 
tenif  waN  resirvtil   lor  niiinler  and  treason. 

Another  n  form  was  made  in  the  Poor-law.     Dnrinj; 

the  distresN  of  the  long  war,  kind -hearted  men  who  saw 

how  dear  bread  wan   and   how   badly  the 

Uw' I8*M.' '"'■'""'"''"'"■"''"*  "■''''^'  P"''''  '"1''  taken  to 
hel|iin;;  them  with  allowances  from  the 
rates.  Thi.s  was  well-meant,  bnt  perfectly  disastrona, 
because  it  lowered  wages  and  enconraged  the  lazy  to 
become  paupei-s.  They  were  kept  fairly  cond'ortable, 
while  indnsti'ions  men  who  were  too  proud  and  too 
honest  to  ask  for  help,  had  to  pay  a  share  of  the  high 
rates  on  which  the  lazy  and  sliiftle.ss  were  8U])ported. 
The  New  Poor-law  stoppi'd  this  wholesale  giving  of  out- 
door relief,  and  made  paupers  go  into  workhouses:  as 
they  did  not  like  this,  they  were  more  ready  to  work 
harfl  for  themselves. 

Another  gresit  injustice  was  set  right  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  oaths  and  laws  which  had  prevented  Catholics 
IkUikI.  ^'""'  "''^'"K  '"  Parliament.  This  was  especially 
unjii.st  to  Ireland,  where  the  greater  number  of 
the  people  were  Catholic.  Ever  since  its  conquest  by 
William  III,  Ireland  had  groaned  under  the  corrupt 
government  of  the  few  families  that  controlled  its 
parliament.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  four- 
tifths  of  the  population,  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  the  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of 
grinding  poverty.  At  last,  in  1798,  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  was  oidy  put  down  after  great  excesses  had 
been  eonnnitted  on  both  sides. 

In  1800  Pitt  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  union  of 


f'i;::J.tfr;,u';:;,,:»:;;,,"~'«'i'- "' 


»''«*„ p,e,.  ►>™..p.:.„u^,,„^,,„,; 


that  thou^'h  t  :'dt)  t  S"*^"',-""'  -»• """"" '^• 

I  Aie.,1,0,  niti  th,.  mk  of  another 
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'  -idh  relu'lliciii.  Tlit-y  wiwly  gavv  way,  iiiul  now  im 
one  would  drvaiii  of  I'XcliuliiiK  u  man  from  I'lti-liuiiiriit 
becaUHe  of  hiw  religion. 

The  slHve-tradi',  too,  wan  aboliKlicd  in  1N07,  and,  "iitcr, 
■lavery  itself  was  put  an  end  to  in  BritiNh  dominions 
(IKW). 

Tlu'se  were  all  great  reforms;  two  of  them  we  havt 

seen  joined  with  the  niinic  of  Peel;   but  this  F;tnti>Ninan 

was    destined    to    carry    a    greater    reform    still, 

namely   the   al)olition   of   the  Corn-laws  and   the 

establishment  of  Free-traile. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  old  inerenntile 
system.  Put  shortly,  the  central  idea  wiis  to  protect 
British  industries;  it  was  thought  that  thus 
SJ^JJ*''*  the  country  would  W  prosperous,  and  if  we 
were  to  export  a  great  deal  more  thnn  we 
imported  we  should  gain  much  money  and  so  grow  rich. 
Further,  it  was  held  that  Britain  ought  to  grow  enough 
corn  to  feed  her  own  people.  So  with  the  idea  of 
encouraging  the  home  corn-grower,  taxes  were  laid  on 
foreign  corn. 

For  a  time  the  system  worked  well  enough:  under 
it  Britain  did  become  a  busy  manufacturing  country. 
But  the  growth  of  industry  led  to  a  growth  of  popula- 
tion; when  small  villages  suddetdy  grew  into  big  towns, 
it  was  impossible  to  grow  enough  corn  at  a  moderately 
cheap  rate  to  feed  the  new  population. 

In  1770  Adam  Smith  published  a  great  book  called 
the  Wealth  of  Nationn,  to  prove  that  all  these  long- 
accepted  plans  were  useless.  He  preached 
the  doctrine  of  Free-trade.  It  trade  is  made 
free,  he  urgefl,  each  traile  will  naturally  go 
the  way  that  is  best;  and  what  is  best  for  the  one,  is 
best  also  for  the  mas,s.  Therefore,  he  said,  let  us  abolish 
all  restrictions  and  duties  which  hamper  trade. 


Adun  Smith 
and  Ftcc-tn<U. 


THF  CONNUWS 
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piHSiS;:;it:;:::;::irv>;. '"""--  ■n..youu,.. 

the...  all.     Th   t...  .HieirT'^    "'•'•1'""'    """"""^^ 
duties;  t..  I,ri„,,  „  ^,  ' ',' ,     "/'r'   f*""    '"""^  '^'"■'■■•"'t 

nine   duties   l.ml    toT   ,    m  ""'i'T  '"'^  ""«  ' "O 

Pitf«  f,K>t«tops.      He  al^f,,    "v"'*.""""    f"""-'    .' 

thin«..  «hipbuiMe:'';.:;ctr'r''''"'^''''^-^ 

cried  out  that  thev  w,.,il,l  K,  .  '  ,'  '  "P'n"'"'  wen -,  i», 
P'ise  they  „1  ZilZl!^' 'Tf-  '^'''<-'>  to  tl.ei,  „„: 
busy.  The  h^ZtlrZ^  "'""'  """P^™"-^  »- 
goals  fn>,„  «l.n«7f;,  ,,v,.l  .  *-Vr  ""'T'^'^  "<"  '«'-• 
us.  k.eau,se  it  «a  'diSrt.  "  "^  '""'^'^  f^"" 

how.ver.  that  F,^„ce  fTr  '  "^"f  '"  """"'>'•  directly, 
wines,  vi.,e«„,.,;',kr;„d  larTl''  •  "'"1  '""'  '"  '*■"'  "« 
for  Bnti.shr,.o„.ooL,s"ld":o^;,^.r"'.  ^  -"''an^ed 
duties  were  absolutely  u^e"!  wa  flh  " V"""^  "^  "'«' 
fact  that  they  actually  brom-ht  in  "^     °''°  ^^  "•« 

«pent  in  colleetiug  them      So  bv   1  "'°"'^  "■""  *»» 

".anufactures  we.^.  aboHshed      ^      '^"''"  '"'^"''''""^  on 

were  do.,e  they  w^.dd  l!:  '  led"  '"''""""'■°"  "-'  "^  '^is 

dea:e;?;:ari[,::dtu.;';r':hS'':"-^' -'^^ ''-^ 

artisans  were  starvinrbeea.,  'e    h.  '."  '"""^  °f '^'"^ity 
corn  to  be  brought  f^^'Zl^^'^ZiT^^lt:^ 
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Cobdeo* 


than  this.  The  Corn-lii\v,s  were  not  doiii^  any  good  to 
either  farmers  or  farm-hilioureis.  The  price  of  corn 
was  high,  certainly ;  but  the  higher  it  went,  the  higliir 
went  the  rent,  so  that  tlie  landlord  was  really  the  only 
one  to  benefit.  Thus  the  Corn-laws  taxed  the  focxl  of 
the  poor,  and  filled  the  pocketa  of  the  rich. 

The  man  who 
made  this  clear 
to  the  nation  was 
Richard  Cobden. 
He  went 
up  and 
down  the  countiy 
speaking  and  ar- 
guing; he  found 
a  helper  in  John 
Bright;  he  started 
the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  to  spread 
his  ideas.  Every- 
where he  strove  to 
make  the  electors 
choose  only  those 
who  were  ready  to 
vote  against  the 
Corn-laws. 

Cobden's  work,  however,  was  but  halt  done.  '1  lie 
Free-traders  iis  the  Commons  indeed  were  growing  in 
numbers,  and  the  Whig  party  favoured  them; 
Famine.  ^"''  '''"'  Tories  were  in  power  with  Peel  at 
their  head,  and  Peel  was  believed  to  hnve 
given  his  pledge  to  stand  by  the  Corn-laws.  Suddenly 
the  potato-rot  Ijogan  in  Ireland;  the  chief  article  of 
food  for  a  whole  people  failed;  if  the  Irish  were  to  be 
saved  from  starvation  corn   must  be  sint  thither,  and 


Itichiinl  Coli.len,  M.p. 


CRIMEAN   W.R.      ,ND,AN   MUTINY  .,,3 

"Famine."  said  Jolm  Bnir  ■  '^■•"''-"•'''''-'■^' c'-anee. 
warred,  joined  u."  pfe  tat  ttTlt  ^'"■'=''  ^'  J""! 
opened  to  let  in  corn  f^l  Xn  f  .'  T""''  ™"«*  I* 
that  it  wonld  be  imn  ki  "'''  """^  ''^  saw  further 
His  follow^;,  nt" C  iUT  r  '^''"^  '"-  '^'!5n 
a.ain«t  f.-ee  corn,  and  Peir'^^.vtJ""-      '''''  '^'^^^ 

party    that    had    placed   uTt  "^^""^   *'>'   '^e 

very  measure  he  had  been  re  "  l''°"'T'  ^'"^'"^  '^e 
amid  the  most  bitter  att^ks  f  °"  ''J''*'  ^^t- 
galHn,  charges  of  dese^Ztfi  t  ^Lhr?   t^  -^ 

^i^^eiX-^,-«-?J^-^- 
portation  of  food.ouffrhas  ton  •""  "°^  ">«  '''n- 

quantity,  and  it  ha,  HuisT./  "",',"  ever-increasing 
-fbrt  an  ever-i^^XXC  *"  ""''»^'"  ^ 

prosperity  in  Britlir^lft  P"'od  of  great  industrial 
1851.  to  wh.ch  mates  of /n'  '^'''^'  ^^'''''"i""  "" 
goods  and  to  exh^  tL^Z'T"'' !^  ^'^  «""«•» 
began  to  think   that  E~T  ""'"^''  °^  P^ople 

and  that,  for  thfu,tCs ":",?""  "'  ""  ''"J' 
Belves  with  friendly  ri^^lr^^  „"',  '°;"''"'  "^'^'"- 
This  was  an  undul/ hopSS  vL;  the'  "°"'T'"" 
next  ten  years  was  to  J.  r\  •  ^"^  course  of  the 

struggles  "'"  '^'"'"°  «"g''ged  in  two  great 


South  Western  Portion 

of  the 

CRIMEA 

forming;  tlw  Chief  Seat  of  War 

1854-1855 


CRIMEAN   WAR.       .NDUNMUmv 

till   tle":y'of'Th:\t''t'''"^'""'"  '•"   --y  fields. 

the  seventeenth'  I'd  'eStntrc-T  '"  ^^''"--  '- 
America;  now  principalr^'y  J  ^"'"""7  '""'"'y  in 
e.np,re  l.as  groJvn  we  have  come  t^r  I  "^^  °"'"  ^''^'''" 
"■edans,  and  to  be  more  concrrned  [n  p-'"?'"'  ^°''""- 
than  any  other  state  in  the  world  n  "■"  ''''^'■"'• 
nval  has  of  late  been  Bu7«ir  T.        T  ""''*'  ^''ngerous 

'■ke'y  that  Russia  might  overt  1^^  J'""'  ''  ^^^'''^^ 
80  Bntain  and  France  ioinpjTT  "'"'"'^  completely, 
To  cripple  the  power  oR^^'"'""  'V"^  ""^  T"'k/ 
was  resolved  to  attack  the  ^"T  '"  ,""^  ^'"""^  ««-»  it 
British    and    Fre,    h  '""^^  °f  «<^vttNtopol      A 

battle  of  tle^lli  a  .'naru.e'''",^  ""'^  "-  '"^ 
onee  they  „.ig,,t  I  e  takl  t  7'  ?""^''''  ""  -t 
with  a  rri«l,      'I'l  ^"    •Sevastopol    ^ 

over-c:ut;  tL^'  ^"-"^j-— ■  w^e  S^.^'^ 
southern  s^^.  of  2  '"""'''''^  '•°«"d  to  the    "K-'si. 

they   .nade   a.,   attack  rtlivT'T. ''"""^      ^'-' 
port  where  all  H,»  u.-.-  l      """^-'^'''^  a.   th* 

British  rret,t„,S;',r'"'''^      The    Th.  Bal«Uv. 
caval       .1  '  '     "    '^7'='  •  b"t  two  famous     ^"*"- 

^->  way  thro,^h  Im  Z",  T"?  "f^'"'  ^^'i"' 
Bridle,  ,ni.,akin^g  an  ,^r  ,,aSd  tt^'R  '''"  '^'^'" 
Tennyson  tells  u«  how-       <="a'^gt'd  the  Russian  guna 

"^"™''' "'by  Klmt  and  shell. 
ISoldly  they  rode  and  weli. 
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Into  tile  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  liioiitli  of  Hell 

Kode  the  Six  Hundred. 

Flatili'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flatih'd  a^  they  turn'd  io  air 
Sabring  the  gunD*^-s  tlier«, 
Cbarginff  an  .triii;    whiV 

All  the  world  wonder'd: 
Plunged  in  tho  battery  smoke 
Kight  through  the  line  they  bi'nkc. 


Then  they  rode  back,  but  not— 
Not  tl»r  Six  Hundred." 

If  Balaclava  .should  ]je  ever  rein<  iiibcred  to  the  honour 
of  our  cavalry,  Inkerinan  \va.s  as  jjlorloiis  for  our  iiil'an- 
try.  In  tht  ijray  dawn  of  a  Noveiiilier  nioriiing  the 
Russians  tluiig  40.000  men  on  the  British  lines.  Uiir 
troops  were  surprised.  The  Russians  weie  five  to  one, 
and  made  sure  of  vict(}ry,  but  they  did  not 
^™*^  know  that  the  Briti.sh  soldier  cared  nothing 
for  odds.  Wherever  the  Ru.'-sians  appeared 
they  were  met  with  the  bayonet;  a  British  company 
would  charge  a  regiment;  a  regiment  break  a  Russian 
column.  Desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  at  last  won 
the  day,  and  hurled  the  Russians  back  into  Sevastopol. 

At  last  the  British  and  French  lines  drew  closer  to 
Sevastopol.  The  tire  of  the  Russian  guns  was  beaten 
down.  The  French  made  an  assault,  and  took  the  great 
fort  called  the  Malaklioff.  After  this  the  Russians  could 
not  hold  the  town,  and  it  fell.    Peace  was  made  in  1850. 

In  a  year  we  were  again  engaged  in  war — this  tinu 
in  India.  Since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  East 
^..  India  Company  had  steailily  extended  its  power 
One  native  prince  after  another  had  seen  his 
dominions  taken  by  the  Company  those  who  remaineil 
thought  their  turn  would  come  next.     Thus  they  were 
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The  Indian 

Mutiny, 

1857. 


ready  to  irlwl,  when  an  acciilent  made  rebellion  eu.sy. 
The  Sepoys  wore  given  a  new  rifle,  and  the  cartridges 
for  it  had  to  be  greased.  The  story  wont  atx)ut  tliat  the 
grease  was  made  of  pigs'  fat  and  cows'  fat.  To  a  Moliam- 
medan  the  pig  is  unclean,  and  a  Hindoo  holds  llie  eow  to 
be  sacred.  He  believed  that  if  he  handled  these  cartridges 
ho  would  be  detiled;  he  would  lose  caste, — that  is  to  say, 
hi."  friends  would  despise  him;  ant';  he  al.so  believed  that 
he  would  be  punished  for  his  ofTeiice  in  the  ne.xt  world. 
Thus  the  Sepoys  b^'»nie  mutinous.  At 
Meerut  they  tired  on  their  British  officers, 
and  marched  ofl'  to  Delhi.  At  Lncknow  a 
tiny  British  garrison  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
besieged  in  the  Residency'  by  host.s  of  natives.  At 
Cawnpore  there  were  about  a  thousand  British  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  took  refuge  in  a  hospital 
surrounded  by  a  low  mud  Wiill,  not  tliick  enough  to 
stop  the  bullets.  There  was  no  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
ing Indian  sua;  the  one  well  was  swept  by  the  mutineei-s' 
fire;  every  man  who  went  to  draw  wut<T  did  it  at  the 
ri.sk  of  his  life.  One  by  one  the  defendei-s  fell.  Still, 
the  mutineers  could  not  storm  the  wall.  Nana  Sahit), 
who  commanded  them,  determine<l  to  do  by  treachery 
what  he  could  not  do  by  force.  He  ofl^ered  the  British 
to  .send  them  away  by  river,  but  when  they  were  em- 
barked his  men  sliot  them  down  from  the  banks.  A 
few  women  and  children  were  saved  for  a  worse  fate. 
They  were  imprisoned  in  a  house  for  a  few  days.  Then 
murderers  were  sent  in  to  butcher  them  with  swords. 
It  is  no  wond  r  that  when  the  British  troojis  again 
entered  Cawnpjie  they  cried  for  a  bitter  vengeance  on 
the  mutineers. 

First,  however,  Delhi  had  to  be  taken.  It  was  a 
desperate  task  for  a  mere  handful  of  British  troops  to 
capture  a  great  city  swarming  with  mutineers.     Yet 


w^wmwm^^^i 


^^  t«.o„!raV,  tt L^'Sr  J.''  -  that  Delhi  „.u.st 
««ry  courage.  Breach  s  «.l^  ?"'^'  '■"""'  Nicholson^ 
KH.h,„i,.  (Tate  wa        o;r,!  ""^'-'  '"  '^e  walls.     The 

;^0'""Je.l   in   th..  street  ft  T  Y'  ,""'    "'"^  '"°'-'«"y 

»<^"'i    wa.,    taken,    an  I  '  t  ^  R, 'v  .'"'   ''""'^   '"«  ^°'-k 
saved.  "'"    B>'t'«l'    power    in    India 

ies!'ri.^*Sr:aS'lr' /rr'^  «^^-' -'"^r- 

n""-   were    exploller     d  "  J  1  T''^  '"""-   "-^ 

ki'iedi,;i.:;,,^''r,::tHa!.i  y^'^  -- "'""" 

a  relieving  foree  f/  "'.Hy't'lock  reached  them  with 
the^arris^n  Cdof  iJl-n'i"'  t.'"'  '''^'">  ^''^ 
a  Scotti.h  ,.ir,,  who  aCct?  L^'o/r,'  T  "'^•"'  ''>' 
the  p,;,es  of  Haveh^k's  Hicrl  ,„  '  ^*'"^  ^""S  heard 
«ound  to  the  jjarrison,  w^f  u  w  th  ei  >:"  "  ''''"'""' 
eifefle  and  pri^ation.s  ^  «'sl'ty.seven  day.s" 

Si'^oSc:;5^:*2/-^-hed   India,  and 

mams  of  the  nuitiny.     Of  the  ,  n.r         """i"  ""*  ''^''t  '«- 
proved  g„i,t3,  of  „/„j^;^,f/^;-;-ers  those  who  were 

general,  Lord  Canning  w^w    '  ■"       ' *'''''''''''''- 

kmd  of  vengennee     ft    hi  "''^^  *^  ^'>'^'<i  «ny 

him  weak  an.l  f^Iish  to  t  so""  '"Tf  ^"'P'^  *'"-^'h^ 
>«  ^'-•sion  "Clemency  Can,H,."rt:  ""'  "'^""^  ''"" 
eome  a  title  of  honour  to  Zf  '  u  "-"  "*"'*-'  ha«  be- 
Ws  countrymen  to  s^ll  Lm  ,_:"  bv  d"',""''  *^  '"'°- 
those  of  the  mutineers.  ^  ^®^'''  ^  <=™el  as 
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Wheu  the  mutiny  was  over  it  was  felt  tlmt  the  time 
had  come  to  take  liiilia  from  the  liaiids  of  the  old  Kast 

_„     ,  ., ,      Iiidi"  Coinpiiny,  so  the  Company  was  dis- 

the  Eait  India  solved,  anil  all  the  Indian  govi'innient  put 
Company,  1458.  „nder  the  crown.  There  is  now  a  secretary 
for  India,  who  sits  in  the  Cabinet,  and  India  is  ruled  by 
a  British  Viceroy,  British  civil  servants,  and  British 
officials.  The  number  of  British  troops  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  artillery  is  '..  'pt  entirely  in  British 
hands.  There  are  still  some  s'-^es  in  India  where  native 
rulers  hold  power,  but  thev-  I  :ve  a  British  resident  at 
their  courts,  and  they  wwi  ..  not  be  allowed  to  make 
war  on  each  other,  or  injure  British  interests.  Lastly, 
in  1877  Queen  Victoria  was  proclainie(l  Empress  of  India, 
and  the  native  rulers  now  own  the  British  nninrirch  as 
their  sovereign. 


XXXVI.— GREA      PARLIAMENTARY   LEADERS- 
PALMERSTO.I,   DISRAELI,  (JLADSTONE 

Four  names  are  connected  with  most  of  our  parlia- 
mentary history  since  the  Reform  Bill — those  of  I'eel, 
Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and  Uladstone.  They  were  all  great 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Counnons,  the  place  from  which  a 
statesman  can  exercise  the  liii;hest  influence.  A  member 
of  the  Lords  may  be  a  capable  prime  minister  and  an 
excellent  statesman,  but  he  cannot  Ije  a  gi-eat  parlia- 
mentary leader  in  the  sense  that  ImhIi  the  Pitts  and 
the  four  men  mentioned  above  W'.'re  jr-.eat,  because  h»- 
cannot  sit  in  the  Commons  and  sway  the  House  iiy  his 
speeches,  nor  can  he  take  any  active  part  at  elections. 

When  in  1«46  Peel  gave  Britain  free-trade  in  e^ivn, 
and  was,  within  a  few  days  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
driven  from  office  by  those  Tories  whom  he  had  iingereit 
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'bitterest  lo..,  I>is,4li   .SUt""''  "''"l"  ''^■^"  '"-* 


fi'll    tVoiii    his   |„„.j,u 


Vlacoiiiit  Rilmer»t.)ii, 

no'  .V,      Peol  ,li,„l  i„   ,«-o  f 

H,s  death    left   LonI    Pahiunston 
U   nerston   was    l.y   „.,   ,„,„„    „„. 

^'Ci  .so  loner  as  he    iv..      ,         '":;'','"'-' °f  ""■  ''-'ehise, 

'•iiii.uiicMt.     As  most  Mien  Inistcl 
1) 
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i'niinei'ston,  they  tno  were  quite  willin);  to  n(><>  him  put 
ott  reform,  uml  jjcneriilly  leave  liome  iittuirM  iiloiii'. 

In  foreign  iKjJicy,  on  the  other  hand,  Fahiiei-nton  <li»- 
played  ;{reat  activity.  As  foreijjn  minister  he  liked  to 
lio  as  he  wished,  "to  make  strokes  oti'  his  own  Uit",  as 
liu  said,  and  twice  he  gave  mnch  oHi-nce  to  the  Queen  hy 
doing  things  without  consulting  her.  On  tlie  si'cond 
oceiision  ho  had  to  resign.  Men  said  "  I'almerston  is 
smashed  ",  but  he  knew  better.  When  the  news  of  the 
C'rimeun  winter  came  honu;,  and  Britain  heard  stories  of 
negk'ct  and  stupidity  at  liead-quarters — of  coffee  sent  out 
unroasted,  and  consignments  of  Ixxits  all  to  tit  the  left 
foot, — tlu;re  was  great  anger  with  Al)erdeen's  govern- 
ment. Aberdeen  resigned,  and  the  only  man  that  thi' 
country  would  accept  as  prime  minister  was  I'almerston. 
It  was  a  time  of  trouble,  and  a  strong  man  was  wanted. 
It  was  said  that  "  we  turned  out  the  Quaker  and  put  in 
tlie  Pugilist ".  Palmerston  made  an  excellent  pugilist. 
He  brought  the  Crimean  war  to  an  end;  he  had  also  to 
deal  with  the  dangers  of  the  Mutiny,  and  he  did  no  with 
a  Hrm  hand.  So  great  was  the  trust  that  Britons  felt  in 
him,  that  even  when  he  went  wi-ong  tluy  preferred  his 
rule  to  that  of  anyone  else. 

On  one  occasion  we  got  into  a  dispute  with  China 
because  the  Chinese  had  boarded  a  Chinese  vessel  Hying 
the  British  flag.  It  had  no  right  to  fly  it,  and  the 
Chinese  were  doing  us  no  injury.  I'almerston,  however, 
said  our  flag  was  insulted,  and  went  to  war  alx)ut  it. 
His  enemies  in  Parliament  thought  this  a  gooti  chance 
to  attack  him.  (iladstone,  Di  .raeli,  Ijord  John  Russell, 
and  Bright,  men  of  very  diffe-'ent  opinions,  all  fell  on 
him  and  defeated  him.  I'aimerston  did  not  resign,  but 
dissolved  Parliament;  the  electors  .sent  him  buck  with 
a  large  majority.  Several  of  his  opponents  lost  their 
seats. 
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cellor  of  tho  cxchenuer  H  I  1  . 
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with  the  ol.l-fHshioiRMl  Whi-  imity,  wliieh  hml  been 
lar.'flv  n.ade  up  of  mvn  well  huin  a,.,!  Iron.  oM  or 
woalthy  fau.ilirs.  OlaMstows  imrty,  the  Lihemls  was 
to  be  the  party  of  tile  people,  his  policy  that  ot  '  1  eaee, 
Relrenclmieiit,  anil  Kefoini". 

'riiiis  Gladstones  iiiiiiistiies  are  marked  hy  frveat  lejlis- 
iative  measures.      He  eaused  the  state  to  undertake  all 
sorts  of  duties,  instead  of  leavmj;  tle'ni  to 
Gieal  Measures,   j^j.j^..,,^  p^.,.s,,ns:  and  svhatever  he  thought 
t<,  be  unjust,  ineHeetive.  or  useless  lie  tried  to  set  rijtht 
improve,  or  abolish,  without  reKardine-  whether  it  luKl 
eKiste,!   for   a    Ion-  time   or  not.     Thus    he   pas,sed   the 
Education  Act,  which  increas,..!  the  number  ot  schools, 
showing    that    the    Government    int..n,led    e«'rvone    to 
learn  at  least  to  read   and   write;    an-l  the   Bal  ot  Act, 
which  s,.cured  voters  from  b,.ing  influenced  at  ..lections, 
by  makiiK'  it  impossible  t«  find  out  how  they  had  vote.l. 
He  abolished  the  syst.'m  whereby  officers  in  tlie  army 
could  huV  promotion,  and  so  threw  tlu^  higliest  ranks  m 
the  army  open  to  any  man  who  showed   great  ability 
Further    he  disestablished   the    Irish    Protestant    tlu.rch 
because  it  was  not  the  church  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
he  carried  an  Irish  Land  Act  which  improved  the  position 
of  Irish  tenants.  ,,     ,     i  i 

Opposed  to  Gladstone  st.iod  Disraeli.  He  had  become 
the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  Tories  who  had  rebelle.l 
airainst  Peel.  But  Disraeli  was  mudi  too  clever 
Disraeli.  ^^  ji^j,^^.  ji,,jt  anvthinf:  could  be  done  with 
"Protection-  as  a  party  cry  when  the  nation  was  so 
clearly  against  it.  He  ther..fore  srt  hiniselt,  -n  lis  own 
phra.se,  "to  educate  his  party".  He  knew  that  it  the 
Liberals  offered  reforms,  the  Coirseryatives  eoul.l  not 
afford  to  lag  behind.  He  had  once  said  of  Peel  s  action 
in  taking  over  the  Whig  measure  ot  free-trade,  tha 
"Peel  had  caught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and  had  walked 


I.!!KAT    I'Artl.lAMK.NTAnY    r.KMiFRs  ^C. 

aw,,ywith,l,,.i.-,.l,„l„.-,  I.w,.s,.xac,lywha,h,.ea.n,. 
to  .lo  h.n,so  t.  II,,..  ,„  |,s.i7,  wl,..„  ,h.,  Lil,c.,-als  ..,•.,•. 
e.-y.n^  out  t,,.-  ,■,..■„,.,„  i„  ,1,..  tVan.l.s,..  1„.  ,vsolv,.,|  to 
t.U.tl,eu„„lo„tol  th.Mrsailslna  liWon,,  Mill  „f  l.i. 
UM  H..  passed  a,  n.easur,.,  f,.ivi„^  l,„„,s,.l,„l,|  ,Va„,.|,is,. 
H  tl,e  tow„s.     It  was,  as  LonI   l),.,!,,  ,|,.,,,i|„.,,   j,    ..„ 

leup  m  th..  riark;  jet  all  tl,..  sa„„..  i„  |,is,,„.|is  wn,.,ls 


,.i>ril  ,ic;ic.|l-lir,,t 


"it   dished   the   Whi; 
credit. 

Vet    Disnu^i    was    ,„„el,    „„„■,.    ,|,a„    a   clever   party 
^■ader.      Ihe  L.h.ral  cy  was  ••  I'eaee,  Ret>e,K.h,„e„t  and 

R.'lonn   .     He  too  w(aild  be  a  refer r,     Hiit 

he  recojrnized  thai  peaer  and  relieiiehin.i.t  D*"«"  ■>" 
.•o,dd  he  carried  to,,  la,-.  H,ilai„  ne,.ds  ,„„.st  '■"'«"*'«'• 
1)0  at  war  soi„eti,„es;  to  sh,i„k  Iro,,,  war  woid.i  make 
other  nations  try  to  over,id,.  ns:  to  „,ake  war  cheaply 
was    to    make    it    l.a,lly.      J)isra.|i    l,el,eved    in    British 
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power,  anil  wisliccl  to  iimk..  it  i'l'lt  iilini.wl.  ■I'lins  lu-  sent 
thr  British  fleet  to  ('oiistiintiiio|)le  in  1^7K,  when  tlie 
Rnssian  nrniies  were  within  strikini;  distance  of  the 
town.  This  Hnnness  made  Hnssia  paus<'  and  nsiee  to 
the  Treaty  "f  Berlin,  Disraeli  himself,  hy  this  time 
made  Wl  Beaconstield,  went  to  the  Conference  and 
retnrned  bringin-.  as  he  said,  ■  I'eace  with  Hononr 
He  had  made  Britain  play  a  f,'reat  and  difrniHed  part, 
and  Britain  was  proud  of  him.  Another  stroke  of  his 
policy  was  his  purchase  by  telejrram  of  about  £4,000,000 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  whicli  the  Khedive  wished  to 
sell.  The  Canal  is  very  important  to  us  as  a  maritime 
and  colonial  power,  and  we  thus  ^ot  a  )iowerful  voice  in 
its  management. 

When  in  1880  Disraeli's  ministry  fell  and  Cdadstone 
came  in  again,  he  intended  to  pursue  the  same  policy  as 
hefore— namely,  to  inakc>  reforms  at  home. 
,  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  abroad. 
'  He  was  not,  however,  successful.  He  had  a 
war  against  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  wliicli  ended 
unhappily;  and  he  was  forced  to  interfere  in  Egypt. 
Wr  shall  .see  more  of  these  events  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  what  .stood  in  liladstones  way  even  more  than 
affairs  in  the  Transvaal  an<l  in  Egypt,  was  the  Irish 
party.  Thev  were  trying  to  get  H<mie  Kiile.  The  Iri.sh 
nieinbers  in'  the  Holl.se  of  Commons  did  their  best  to 
hamper  Glailstones  legislation.  In  Ireland  many  tenants 
refused  to  pav  their  rents;  landlords  and  bailiffs  were 
threatened  and  tired  on.  and  .some  violent  and  reckless 
men  used  dynamite  for  outrage  and  intimidati(m.  At 
last  the  Irish  secretary.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  was 
stabbed  in  Phoenix  Park.  In  consequence  (dadstone. 
who  had  always  wished  t.)  rule  Iivlaml  mildly,  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  very  severe  measures  to  keep  order  there. 
At   length    hr   became   convinced   that   the  policy  of 


Gladstone 
and  Ireland. 
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severity,  of  ■■c(.,.i-cion  "  as  it   was  c.-.lir.l.  w.-is  a   Iniliuv 
■m.l   hf  losolv..,!    to  frrntit    H„in,.   Ki,l.-      a 
iiHinber  of  Liberals,  headed   hv  Mr.   Uri.dit     """'« R"'« 
Wd  Hartiiicrton,  who  b-eaiiie'the  Diike'.f  D,.vunsl,i,v 

iU:  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  (iosehen,  would  not  a.'i t. 

this.     They  broke  oti'  from  (iladstone.  and.  takiT,, 

'i'.u     u  ri''™'    "-'"'""'St".   xiipr"''t<'d    Lord    .Saiisbnrx- 

.he  Home  Rnle  Bill  was  rej.eted;  and  thoujjh  six  x,,,',. 
hiter  (dadstone  rot  a  .similar  bill  throiiKh  the  Hoilso  ol 
Lotmnons,  it   was  thrown  out   in  thr   Lords 

Thus  Ireland  provrd  a  frreat  stiimblin},r-blnek  in  (Ilad- 
stone s  way.  First  he  nia.l,.  the  Irish  hat.  him  Inranse 
he  had  to  pass  stern  laws  against  the  erimc's  that  went 
on  in  Ireland:  and  then,  when  he  tried  to  .satisfy  the 
Irish  by  promising  Home  Rule,  he  wreeked  his  own 
party  in  doing  so.  In  eonse.|iience,  his  latter  years  vv,r,. 
^o  much  taken  up  with  Irish  legislation  that  manv  „f 
his  ideas  ol  reform  at  home  had  to  be  abandon,,!.  "Vet 
though  i„  this  latter  period  we  do  not  Hnd  so  manv 
striking  measures,  there  are  .some:  the  lowerin.'  of  the 
ranchise,  by  which  agricultural  la'  rers  got  "otes  in 
1S84;  and  the  Parish  Conncils  Bill,  ,  nieh  allowe.l  rural 
districts  to  govern  themselves,  may  stand  as  examples 

Gladstone  retired  in   l,Sft4,  and  di,.,!   four  year.s  after 
V\e  are  still  tw  clo.se  to  him  to  be  able  to  form  a  cmHdent 
judgment  about  his  work.     He  has  not  vet  passed  into 
le  province  of  history.     The  view  w,>  take  is  sure  to  be 
mged  by  our  political  opinions.      One  part\-  will  |,,ok 
too  much  at  his  failures,  the  other  at  his  successes      \,, 
doubt  both  successes  and  failures  were  on  a  ,n-a..d  scale 
Me  has  been  worshipped,  and  hated.    He  raise,l  his  ,,artv 
<>  a  wonderful  height  of  popularity:  in  his  latt.r  dav's 
he  brought  It  to  the  ground  in  confusion  and  humiliation 
Imie  alone  will   enable  the  hi.storian   to  strike  ,,    ,•„«, 
balance.  ' 
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XXXVIl.    -KNCf.ANI)  SINCK  (ii.ADSTONK. 

The  (Iciitli  (if  Oliiilstonc  nniovrd  ficiii  political  life  the 
lust  consiiiciidiis  ]iopuh\r  liailiT  (it  tlic  Victdrian  era.     As 

l(inn  as  lie  lived,  tlic  surpassinj;  stroiigtli  (if  his 
Measures,  .„.|.^,,„;,iitv  tiild  uiKiii  tile  iiuMic  mind  aliiKist 
not  Men.     '  ■  '  ,         .    i       i,  i.  .,i 

iiKirc  tlian  tli(>  incasurcs  he  advdcatcd.      It  hail 

liccii  the  sanuMvitli  Disraeli.  Tims  in  tlie  general  eleetidn 
df  IS.SO  pdpular  sentineiit  was  as  nuieli  divided  dver  the 
leaders  df  eaeli  side  as  it  was  (iver  the  issues  before  the 
eleetorate.  The  eleetiim  seemed  like  a  duel  between  twd 
great  men,  each  a  veritable  giant  lieside  his  followers. 
But  since  the  days  of  Disraeli  and  (ila(lst(jne  no  party 
leaders  have  swayed  |idpular  imaginati(in  with  the  Jier- 
sonal  force  these  two  men  iidssessed.  The  tdue  (if  pdlitieal 
life  has  altered.  I'arty  leaders. have  hist  the  contr(illin(! 
influence  they  (ince  exercised.  We  have  begun  td  look 
elsewhere  for  the  forces  that  ••hape  the  course  of  (lUi 
politics. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  change'     In  lirief,  to  tht 
new  electdrate.      Let  us  rememlier  that  .t  is  (inly  since  IHS. 

that  England  has  lieen  a  thdrough-goingdemo 
The  New  ^.j.^^.^.  .j',,,,  ■i"!,;,.,!  i>,.f,„.|n  Hill  of  that  yea 
Democracy.  .    ,  „         ,  .  ,     p  ^i  i  • 

(■dnii.ieted  the  enfranchisement  of  the  workni| 

class  ;  that  is  to  say,  since  then,  workingmen,  artisans 
ami  labourers  as  a  class,  have  enjoyed  the  right  (if  vdting 
Now  a  man  with  the  right  to  vote  can,  if  he  choose 
through  his  Vdte,  exercise  a  certain  contrdl  over  candidate 
at  an  election.  He  can  make  his  ballot  tell  in  any  wa; 
he  pleases.  He  may,  aiul  often  does,  refuse  to  vote  for 
candidate  unless  the  candidate  makes  dclinite  promises  t 
support  and  further  measures  in  which  the  Vdter  i 
intere.^lc.l.      When,   in  a  voting  district,  the  majority  < 
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no  l.,n,„.r  •■  I    I  ■•  ■     u  '  '"■  '•''"'iiiiiij;  ,■  ass   is 

ass    „  ,h„„s..s  ,ts  „„.asu,vs  lirs,.   ,,,,,1    tl„.„  ,  x,„.,.,     i, 

tliu„s,lvos    to  thoH.   ,.„v,„nstamvs.      Ka,.),    ,■„  ' 

-to.   troM,    ,1a.    ,unv  ,.l..,,on„...    has  ,,a,|    t'., 

«u.|,o  Its  |,olicys„  as  to  alt,-a,-t  tl,.-  support    "^  Muenoe 

I't    th..    last   class    to   1„.  ,.„rn.n,.l,ised      Tl„.    """"  ''"'*'"■ 

"""■■■™- «".»""::N---;r;;:.;::;;^,;;:: 
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Tlw  ivsiKiiMliuii  ul'   Ml-.  (Jhiil-tHiir  ill  IH'.M   led  to  till'  I !■- 

^.'aiiizati.iii  III'  till'   l.il'iial  Ciliiii.t   niiil.r  l.nr.l   li.wl.iTy- 
l.nnl   liusflici-v'^  (ii'V.riiiiiriil   m|i|iimIi-i1  In  till-  '"Uiill'.v  :iI 

;l  L'l-lUTIll  .lictiull  ill    i>'''''.    rllirlly  oil  thr  is-llr  of  thr    lri>ll 

III  MM'  Hiilr  liill  wliiili  liiiil  li'i'ii  1«'>^''I  '■>■  111''  ''"I "-■ 

Km  thrown  out  li.v  tin'  l.ont>.     Tlir  l.iliriMl-  wnv  ilrfriitril. 
mill    ii    I'liioiiist-CoMs.TViitivr   (lovi'iiiin.-iit    uiiilir    l.onl 
S;ili-l.iiry  .iiiiir  into  olliiv.      l.onl  Salislnii-y's  ( lov.TiinMiil 
fainl   in   IWI'.I  thi'  serious  i-risis  in  tlif   'rrinisvaal   wliiili 
l,ron;;lit  on  tin'   lioiT  Wai-.      Ill  tlir  follo«in(.'  yci;r.  wlnn 
iiiti'ivst   in  til.'  "iir  was  at   il>  lii'iiilil.   tlif    Cimsrrvativi's 
callcil    for  a  }iriii-ral    clri'lion.      It   went  licavily  in    their 
favo.ir,  anil  was  consiilcreil  a-  an  i'>:|ircssioii  of  ixipiilar 
a|i|iroval  of  the  );ovrninicnf-  war  polirv.      Lord  Salishiirv 
retired  from  olliee  in   UHU.  leaving  Mr.  lialtonr  as  I'riiiie 
Minist.T.     The  Conservative  Caliincl  held  together  until 
the  war  wii,s  hnrnjiht  to  a  conelusioii  in   I'.tO-.'.      Its  unity 
was  then  hroken  liy  the  resij^nation  of  Mr.  t'hamlierlain. 
who  had  eoiuniitteii  himself  to  a  |ioliey  of  Hscal  and  tarilT 
retorni.     On  this  new  issue  raised  hy  Mr.  Cliamlierlain, 
the  Conservative  iiarty  divided.      Mr.   Cliamlierlain's  fol- 
lowers were  not  stronsi  en(ni<ih  to  earry  their  party  with 
them,   and  the  ollieial  leaders  of  the  party  hesitated   to 
commit    themselves  for  or  a.tfiinst  the  projected    reform. 
This  displav  of  uneertainty  told  heavily  a<.'ainst  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  jieueral  ideetion  of  tHOti,  and  hrou^lit  the 
l.iherals  hack  to  olliee  with  a  lar<.'e  majority,  pledged   to 
retain  the  taritT  unaltered. 

Amidst    all  the  inteii.se  excitement  of    the  war  in    the 

Transvaal,   the  nation   heard  with  ^'rief  in 

The  Death  of       ,]„.    ,..||.i^.    J.,vsi    of     UKII     that   the   life   of 

Queen  Victoria.  •  ■      i     t      cK .  .vw<,..l 

the    (iueen  was  despaired  of.     hhe  passeii 

awav    in    liev  ei<rhty-seoond  year,   hein.L'  the  sixty-fourth 
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,                                                v,.,„.|-nl,|,.    ,|,„.,,n   „M-    l„,ni    in 
^':. '^"— ■'i-'";ti"'.iM .inlv;;.     .M.I,„„,1,  l,..r 

;;,'';.'■;■'''•  r"''""f  """'""'"■ "'■^"-'-^^n.<uj„,u. 

"""  f".   hrv  uiinvrsil  r,.,|„.,.t.     Tl,,.  jul.il,...  .,f    i.ss;    i„ 
-.M,„,.,,,„.„i„„  „f  ,|„.  ,|r.i,.,l,  „MMiv..,.sary  „f  l„.r  a,...,.ss;„„ 

•;j'''''''-'M^'7.i.M.,.i,.i.,-,.,,i,,,,,,r,,,,.-i.,,,,,:,,,,i,,,,: 

..n.    v..n.  „•,,„„..  su,.l,  .s  „„   K„^li.l,  .,v,.,...if.„  l,as  ,.v,.,■ 
'""''■'■     ;"""," •    ^'"'l   '"'"i"^'  ^'^    i.   .lid    .n,i,|.,    ,1„. 

tin.  natKiii  lifdi  SI,  <l,.,.iilv  iitV,.cti.(l 

"  '■^"-  ,'''-^  '■'•'*-"'  -l^'t,.s  f,.,„„  ,1„.  ,w,.Mtv-tl,lr,l  „r 
.la.umn-,  I'.iOl.  Mis  f„|l  till,,  is:  ■■]■  ,,,|  ' 
\II.  li.v  til,.  j;ni(.|.  ,,f  (;,„i,  ,,f  ,1,,.  I  |,j,,,,|  Accessionif 
K'iiWl,M,i„f(ir,.al  Hntainaial  In-lai,,!  aii,|  ,,l  ^''^"^''"■ 
ll;.'  I!.^isl.  .I,,„,i„i„„s  l„.y„n,l  tl„.  s,.as.  Kin«.  I),.f,.,„i,.,. 
""'"■.^""''•'■-"'("■'■"'•"fl"'l^|-.      M..  is  tl„.  tirs,  l.;„„|isl, 

title       Il.e<.„r„„ati„„    .„„k  ,,h„.,.  i„    .u,,n,s,.    ,:,(,..,    ,„,, 
•nonths  afl.Tth,.  wai-  i„  ,|„.  TraMsvaal   lui.l  I,,.,.,,   I„..,„„ht 

to  Mil   (Ilil.  " 

tu!!i:r-r' '■!""^'7'"i-'"->^-'i.<o,i..-sn,in.is 

tlut  l.ttl,.  ,.ls,.  was  tla.ufrl.t  „f  ,vl,il,.it   iasl..,!,      WitI,  tl„. 
naidusi,,,!    „f    ,„.,„,.    |„    ,,,„j    i„|,,,,.^(    ,^.,,|j, 

l'.ii'k   to  iii|.asiin.s   l.,t',,.       I'arlia nt   ■iii,|  t,i    Issues  Before 

tlu.  ,lis..ussi„„  „f  ,„„stan,lin.  ,,„litiral  i.su,.s      ""  ^'"''• 
Mr.  I{alf„ur-s  (;,.v,.n,ni,.nt  atteinpt,.,!  a  sottl,.„„.„t  „f  th.. 

;;,;":'";;' '':""";':' '"  "•"-■  ''"'"■  '■i'->-^'i  <iov.m,„ent 


\     ■.llMlir    Hl«lilin     iiK    I.IIKM     IIHir\IN 


r.Kls.     Atniiii;;  i^.!<iii'H  over  wliiili  lli.  it  Iiiis  Unu  imicli  |iiil«- 
lii-  ilitinst  may  lir  imiitii>lliil  ihv  Itifuriii  nf  llic  lloiisi-  i)f 

l.iirdfi.  tlir  Ti'iii|irraii invriiHMt.  Wninaii  -  SiiDia).'!'  mid 

TiirilT  Itcfipnii.  I.ct  iis  limk  luiilly  at  one  iir  iwii  (i(  tlicsc. 
Till'  Kiliicaliun  c|ii(s(ioM  lias  passed  tlinmtili  a  lon^  iiiiil 
rDiiipliratcil  liisiury  ;  too  Imiv  fur  lis  tci  cMitiT  iipcm  in 
detail.  We  may  uli-iive,  liuHever.  that  imtil  the 
Educntlon  nii.eteiMtli  eelitiirv  Kiifilaiid  liad  mi  adei|iiate 
QuMtlon.  ^^.^,,,,„  „(  ,.l,.|,|,.,„;,ry  s,Ii,m,Is.  Tl.e  Kstal.lislied 
I'hiireli  and  tlie  Disseiitiiif;  Cliiirelies  felt  struii^ily  the  pre- 
vailiiii!  i).'n(>rane.-,  and  Liiaii;;iii-ate(i  a  system  of  sehivols  fur 
tlic  cliildreii  iif  the  piiurerelass.s.  A  small  fee  was  usually 
I'liarp'd  tcir  attendance.  I>ut  the  inei.me  from  this  souree 
v.as  tdtally  iiiader|iiate.  After  \X'-\'-'  the  (Mivernmeiit  liejiau 
t )  assist  these  selwxils  hy  an  aiimial  grant  nf  money,  the 
Kraut  inereasinn  in  amount  year  liy  year.  Kees  were  taken 
for  iustruclton  until  IMU,  when  liy  the  Krec>  Kducation 
.\et  tlie  (iovernmeiit  increased  its  };rant  of  money  to  thu 
amount  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  every  child  in  attend- 
ance at  a  reciittnia'd  elementary  school.  ThiTeu|ion  the 
managers  of  these  .schools  gradually  withdrew  the  payment 
of  fees,  and  a  general  system  of  free  education  resultc^il. 
Before  this,  ill  l.S7(),  the  (iovernnient,  in  or<ler  to  provide 
education  in  clistricts  where  the  facilities  of  the  denomi- 
national scIkhiIs  were  in.suHieieiit,  started  a  new  type  .if 
s<hool  known  as  a  Hoard  School.  The  Board  Schools 
were  not  denominational  in  character;  they  were  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  local  hoard  elected  liy  rate- 
payers. There  were  thus  in  existence  two  sets  of  elemeii- 
taiy  .schools:  the  Hoard  Schools.  un<ler  tlie  nianagement 
of  local  imhlic  authority  ;  the  other  schools,  known  as 
X'oluntary  .Schools,  under  the  management  of  denomi- 
national ollicers. 
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Siil:  V  ■  -'^ '''.'■  ^'-""-'I'l'l-"'-  till.  Iluanl 
'         ,     ""  "'.'J'-'' "''^  ■■^''-•1.       liMl.iv,.,.,|,i.Vi,lu„lan 

N  1   ".Is  a  s,.n„„.  .,.,.|„r li||i..„|,v  a,-,«.,     W..  1,.,,,.  „., ' 

""  '•'»'-  "•-■  -' I>  »i.,.,.  i[,. ,i„  „     ,    „ 

I   Ml...    •'"".■..ftl„.  I)is.i.„ii„,,  clM.n.lH..      |.>,„„,|,i. 
,'.'•.,"'"■'"■'  iitail,.,, ,„a,i,„„      ki,„|       -i.,,,.   ^, 

I."'-'.  »i„i,.  „|„.„vi,i,„i  |,„i,ii„ .  ;"  "f 

I'linl    i:  ,:     ..         .  .  ^  ""  '  I I"      I.I 


» th  1.  t,,l, ,  1„„, ,  l,„,,l,        l,i,,„.,„j  ,  ,„  ,„,„^^ 

"'j'"'''-""<'-^.-™n^'.M„.,„.   -akin.i  ,l„.  „.,;„„ 

""  ,        '''""■'"""<"">''l    M,ana,..,n,.nl    in   anv   f„,.,„ 

'\'    '  ■"'  ';'•'■" I'"''^'t'"n  a  y,.ar.  hvit  7.0(HI  J!,..ist,.rs 

M.I.n„    ec   U,l,.,ial  ,,r,„.,.,. ,.  ,„.f„„.  ,.,„„,,vi„„      , ,  , 

f-  1-„„.„|.     As  ,.„.   A..t  iif   um    .as   .   .■„,,.„' 
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mcnsurp,  and   the   Conwrviilivc   party    has   Ihmmi  larjroly 

identified  with  the  interests  of  tlie  Kstal)lislie(l  Cluireh. 

the  I'assive  Itesisters  and  tlii"  Dissenting  interest  generally 

looked  to  the  Mheral  (ioverninent,  whieh  came  into  ofliee 

in   ISIOO,  for  a  revision  ot  the  Act.     A  revised  measure 

was  lirought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  IIIOS,  hut  was 

dropped  liecause  of  the  tlireatened  Conservative  ojiposi- 

ti(m.      The  sectarian   feeling  engendered  hy   the  dispute 

has  left  the  Kdueation  (piestion  in  a  somewhat  deploralile 

state. 

The  history  of  the  Education  iiuestion  reveals  a  tendency 

which  has  vearly  liecon'"  more  nciticeal)le,  and  whieh  the 

„    .  ,.  new  ilemociacv  is  clearlv  hcnt  upon  furthering. 

Socialism  '.         ,     !     i 

and  Old  Age    Kducaiion  was  at  one  tune  looked  n)uin  as  a 

Pensions.  |,rivate  matter,  in  whieh  tlie  (Jovernment  or 
the  State  had  nothing  whati'ver  to  do.  It  was  sujiposed 
that  those  who  wanted  education  would  make  some  indi- 
vidual effo'rt  to  secure  it  ;  and  that  those  who  chose  to 
neglect  education  altogether  ought  to  l)e  considered  as 
deserving  of  tlie  conse(iuenees.  Within  the  Victorian  era 
our  convictions  ujion  that  suhject  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete change.  M'e  now  feel  that  every  child  must  receive 
at  least  an  elementary  education  ;  indeed,  so  necessary 
does  it  seem  that  we  find  nothing  anii.ss  in  the  i>tate  pro- 
viding for  it  hy  puhlic  taxation.  Whether  a  ratepayer 
has  children  or  not,  tlie  law  expi'cts  him  to  pay  school 
taxes.  This  new  idea  that  to  the  State  lielongs  the  duty 
of  looking  after  the  education  of  children  we  sometimes 
speak  of  as  socialistic,  meaning  simply  that  Society,  or  the 
l/cople  as  a  whole,  undertake  to  do  that  which,  if  left  to 
individual  eifort,  would  not  he  done  so  satisfactorily.  As 
hiiig  as  S(K'ialisni  means  the  systematic  helping  of  the 
weak   and    the    poor    in    the    interests   of   an    improved 


KVCLANI,    SIVn.;    ,;,..uiSToMC 
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tliiin  formerly. 
Tlie  new  (lenioeraev  has  sh.,wi 


iiin))proj)riate 


-'''---'•i-.ssionhasi„.ens  :;;,'■'    " 

-J-otsotreforn,.      Ily  reason  „n„  ,,!,,,';    Refo™  „f  „e 
'itary   eliaraeter.    the    relative   str,.n..tl,    ,,f    "»"*'<"  l-»r<is. 

'-'''•'i«neith,.ranurrn   r  '■      '''"■'■'      '*>•  '■"■^'"■"   'I"-" 

;;:::2ri.' '-■--"'•' -™'."™.:i::r» 

^    ""    '""    """^^'^    """   collision.     AH   other 
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incasureK,  however,  may  l>e  contended,  that  is,  the  Lords 
may  refuse  to  i)ass  a  bill  that  has  been  through  the 
Conmions,  even  with  a  very  larpe  majority.  Thus  they 
defeat  legislation  which  has  for  the  moment  iiopular 
approval.  That  the  Housi'  of  I-ords  ouphl  to  be  responsive 
to  changes  in  |iul)lic  opinion,  and  that  its  hereditary 
character  prevents  it  from  being  so,  is  the  view  held  by 
Radical  thinkers.  Hut  the  dillicidty  of  devising  a  reform 
that  shall  be  jiracticable  as  well  as  acceptable  lias  i)roved 
diflicult  in  the  extreme. 

The  ([uestion  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  tiscal  policy  of  the 
empire  is  closely  bound  \\\<  with  the  career  of  .Joseph 
Chamberlain.  Kngland,  which  once  held  the  in- 
Tarifi  (lustrial  supremacy  of  the  world,  has  bad  to  face 
'  '"™'  two  powerful  competitors  in  (iermany  and  the 
United  States.  Besides  these  two  countries,  both  of  which 
protect  tlieir  industries,  England,  adhering  to  the  classical 
policy  of"  free  trade,  appears,  in  the  minds  of  some,  to  be 
competing  at  a  disadvantage.  To  offset  this,  and  to  re- 
arrange the  tariff  relations  within  the  empire  so  as  to 
present  a  more  >mited  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
advocated  tariff  reform,  and  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Cabinei  in  l'.)02  to  promote  his  views.  The  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  in  London  and  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  gave  point  to  the  agitation.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  followers  could  not  carry  the  Conservative  party 
with  them,  and  the  Liberals  were  unalterably  opiiosed  to 
reform.  The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  general  election  of  1000  seemed  to  indicate  that 
public  opinion  was  not  then  prepared  for  any  new  tiscal 
policy. 
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the  liostility  nf  tin-  AiiiiTi<:iii  (iovcrmiiciit.     Tin-  I'liitiMl 

States,  howcvfi-,  Ims,  like  the  iitlicr  (Iri'iit    I'owcrs  of  tlif 

Wdilil.  added  imieli  to  its  territory.       It  lias  iiei|uired  oiit- 

Iviii);  possessions  wliicli  j;ive  its  goveriinient  sometliiiijx  of 

an  iiiiperial  eharacter.    Alaska  was  purehased  from  Russia 

ill  l.S()7.  for  aliout  seven  million  dollars;  the  annual  out]iut 

of  the  Alaskan  f.'old  mines  is  now  estimated  at  soiiiethiiif.' 

like   fifteen   million   dollars.       In   IWiS  ih,.   Hawaiian,  or 

Sandwich,  Islands  were  annexed.      In  the  same  year  the 

Philippines,  (Juaiii,  and  I'orto  Itieo  were  ceded  hy  St>ain  at 

the  close  of  the  Spanish  war.    Si'Veral  islands  of  the  Samoan 

group  were  added  in   li)0<),  ami  since  then  the  .\nierican 

Ihifi  has  heen  hoisted  over  luimi'rous  other  islands  in  the 

Pacific.     Cuha,  although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of 

I'nited  States  territory,  is  virtually  a  protectorate  of  the 

American  (iovernmc'it. 

Of  the  European  Powers  tli.it  have  sought  expansion  in 

Asia,  Russia  and  Kngland  have  liccii  the  foremost  rivals. 

Kach  now  jiosscsses  a  large  .\siatic  empire.    The 

^"I"?".       relations  hctween  the  two  have  heen  somewhat 

and  Asia.  ,        .         „    ,  ,  t! 

modified  hv  the  rise  of  .lapaii  to  the  status  ot 

a  (ireat  Power  with  strong  imperialistic  ambitious.      In 

the  Russo-Japanese  war  Russia  and  .lajian   entered  into 

conflict   because  of  the  designs  which   each   entertained 

towards  the  saiiH'  region  of  territorial  expansion.      The 

failure  of  the  Russians  to  maintain  a  military  suiiremacy, 

anil  the  crushing  naval  defeat  infiicted  by  the  .lapanese 

ill  the  battle  of  Tsushima  caused  the  Russians  to  withdraw 

from  their  preteusions.     Russia  is  now  confined  to  Siberia 

proper,   a   huge  expanse  of  territory   running  across  the 

continent  from  the  I'ral   Mountains  to  the   Pacific  Ocean. 

Though  thwarted  by  .lapan  in  the  extreme  Orient,  Russia 

hiis  been  very  successful  in  pushing  her  frontier  further  and 


further  into  Cciitriil  \^i' ..,;,      ■    t 

Alla„..,.„f  ],,(»,■;,  a,r„nli,,,  ,„  „.„i,.|,  1„„1,  1-„;,J     'l 
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"■ith  tlie  siiijrl,.  ,.x,.,.,,(i„„  „f  r.„^^|.i    ,,.|^  j^.^^j    ■     and  Africa. 

tilt' iilil  (iuiiica  coi\<t   •iiiil  tl,,.  (•  . 

n,,i.  I.  ,ui,i  tii(.  (  Dili;,!  rci'idii    IV  tl,  ,.i.i;,  „ 
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secured  tlKMl,s,ri,,  of  Kri.iva  ,.„  ,|,..  ,.„,  s...  „„  u'pi  '^ 

lontrol  AI,vs.sM,a  havr  „„t  |,„,.„  ..u<r...«sfnl       I'ortni.l 
mvn,s  a  larg..  t.rritury  l„„.,l,.n„,,  o„  ,he  w.sf     o-,.t   fc 
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cast,  Imv..  iMrn  .■stal.lislir,!  sir.,.  l.SHO.  A.i.l  fMrth.Ti.M.re, 
the  linw  of  dfinarratinn  hctwcci.  tlir  territory  of  one 
country  and  anothrr  liav  Ih-m  tl„.  subj.rt,-  of  mutual 
aurwments  and  partition  treaties  l.etwceii  the  vari.ius 
Powers.  Afriea  may  yet  prove  to  he  the  one  eontnient  to 
he  partitioned  and  .oluni/.e,!  hy  the  Kurop.an  I'owers 
without  recourse  to  war. 

I,ike  till'  eountrii'S   mentioned    ahove.    Knfzland's   pos- 
sessions in  .\friea  are  distribute.!  ov.m-  certain  well-delined 
areas.    Tliere  is  a  };ro\ip  of  territories  alonf.'  the 
The  Empire    (j,,,,,,. a  coast,  famous  since  thi'  days  of  slave- 
in  Africa.        ,^,j,,,-„^      Then,  he-innin-  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  continent,  there  is  Ihitish  South  .\fri,-a,  British 
Central  .\fiiea.  liritish  Kast  .\frien.      I'art   of  the  (ierman 
claim    tc'ctlier  witli  the  Confio  Free  State,  divides  the  two 
latter  ;  hut  the  two  former.  South  and.  Central  .\lrica.  form 
a  compact  whole,  .■xtendin-  from  the  Cape  northwards  to 
th.'  headwaters  of  the  Consro  river.      Uritish   Kast   .\fnca 
joins  on   to  the   Sudan,    which  carri.'S    liritisli    inlluence 
through   Kf-vpt  to  the  Levant.      liritish  S,       .li   I.an.l  on 
the  (iulf  of  .\d.-n  completes  the  cataloj^iie  of  the'  British 
claims.     A  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  will  show  that  it 
is  possible  to  draw  a  line  from  Cairo  in  K-y|.t  to  th.'  Cape 
of  (iood  lIolK',  "assinjr.  without  one  rnnipamtively  slight 
break,  continuously  through  territory  that  is  either  British, 
or  under  British  inlluence. 

The    relation   of    Kgypt    to   the    Empire   is    i)ecnliar. 

.Mtlumgh  our  government  has  a  controlling  infliU'Uee  hi 

the   adiiniii.strati<in  of  the   country,    Kgypt  is 

Egypt  and      ^jj])  technicallv  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empiri' 

the  Empire  .  . 


and  a  vassal  state  to  the 
interference  in  Kgyptian  affairs  began  in 
eonseiiuenc 
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Imiili'cl  at  AlixaiidriM,  tci  nstuiv  tlir  aiillmrity  of  llic 
HdVcrnini'iil.  I'rcviims  to  tliat,  KiiKlaml  ami  Kraiiii'  laid 
('XiTfiscil  i)Vi-|-  till'  KliiMlivi'V  ^joviTiiiiiriit  a  systiaii  of 
Dual  Control,  as  a  safcfjiianl  to  Kiitrlish  anil  Kiviicli 
liimiicial  interests.  Since  Kranee  iliil  not  join  Knghmil  in 
niaintainiiifitla'  Klieilive's  antlioritv  in  lSS-_>,  the  Khedive 
placed  his  (.'overnnient  after  iss:!  solely  under  Kiifilish 
diri'ctioii.  I'nder  the  S(ane\vhat  htnnhle  title  of  (inancial 
adviser  to  the  Khidivi'an  Knylish  resident  or  afjeiit  has 
Mince  truided  thi>  develo|inient  of  Kt.'y|it's  resimrces.     By 

great  f.' 1  fortinie  the  position  fell   lirst  to   l.orcl  Cromer, 

under  wliow  statesmanlike  direction  a  series  of  n'forms 
has  been  carried  out  which  have  turned  Kfrypt  into  a 
prnspcrons,  well-jtovcrncd  country.  The  scope  of  these 
reforms  has  been  wide,  endiraein^'  Irrigation,  Finance, 
.histice,  and  Kducation. 

The  region  stretchin<;  into  the  interior  of  thi'  continent, 
from  the  frontier  of  Kgypt  proper.  soutlnvar<l  alonf:  the 
Nile  valley,  is  roughly  descrilied  as  the  Sudan. 
The  Sudan,  originally  iniilcr  Kgyptian  sway, 
revolted  in  ISS:!.  The  reiiels  lieing  masters  of 
the  situation,  it  was  di-cided  to  aliandoa  the  Sudan 
temporarily  liy  withdrawing  the  Kgyptian  garrisons  into 
safer  (piarters.  Kven  with  the  assistance  of  British  troops 
the  task  i)roved  to  he  dillicult  in  the  e.xtreme.  The  work 
of  withdrawal  will  he  ever  memoralile  for  the  heroism  of 
Major-tieneral  (iordon.  Braving  dangir  fninj  the  rebels, 
(uaieral  tlordon  pushed  vipthe  Nile  to  Khartoum  t(j  bring 
back  the  garrison  stationed  there.  His  forces  being  too 
small  for  him  to  leave  Khartoum  in  safety,  he  was 
obliged  to  shut  hira.sclf  uj)  in  the  city,  which  was  soon 
closely  besieged.  Holding  his  own  fi>r  ni'arly  a  year,  he 
fell  at  last,  the  relieving  fone  sent  from  England  arriving 


Egypt  and 
the  Sudan. 
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just  !,,„  lal,.  lo  , ■,.«.,...  I ,      |„    |s,„;„„  AnKl...|.:.v,,liMM 

imny   bvwtM  tl„.  r.T,„ .,  „r  ,)„.  s,„|,,m,      |-,„l,.r   I  ,,,.,1 

Kito  .,.,„.  .  ,|i,„,,i„„   ,,:,,,„i,„  ,„„|„„.,^.  ^^..,^  ,,_^^.^.  ^^^^^^^ 
|-.al.  ,.-l„.,l.  ,1„.  ,„,„,.,  „f  „„.  ,,.i„.|s  K„i„K  .„  ,„•„,.,.,  „f,.,, 
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f.'nulually  Imuifilil   tliat   iv^'i,,ii   into  a  coiMlitici 
and  |ii-(irii)crity. 

<'„,■  iiitcvsts  in  South  Afri.M   l„.j;an  with  th,.  anniisi- 
t.on  .,t  Cap,.  Colony.     The  Ca|„.  was  onVM„„llv  ,,   ,„„,,, 
settlement,   havin;;    heen    eolonizeil    l,v    tlii^ 
Outeh     East    India    Oonipanv    siiiee    Ui.'y)      The  Empire  in 
In   1,S14   Holland  surrendered'  the  eol„„v  tT,    ®'"'""**™«- 
Kugland  ;  it  had  twiee  fallen  into  Eusl'ish  hands  , luring 


l'<il 
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tin-  coiifsc  111'  III!'  Nii|iiili  nilic  wiirs.  Ily  llic  rcssiim,  iIh' 
Diilili  si'tllrrs  (lloi'iv)  ill  111,,  .■iiliiiiy  |iiissc'il  iiiiiliT  lirilisli 
nil.  .  Thrii'  ilisccMnliUit^.  wi-liiiiu'  I'l  kcr|i  tlirir  iiatlciiiiil 
ilisliiiilivriiis-  iiml  iiiilipiiHliiiii'.  lii-LMii  a  ci-ncnil  cxnclns 
fniiii  ilii'  loloiiy  III  |s:(.",.  Ai  lir-l  tlicy  tmik  u|>  liimls 
iliivitiv  iic-rciss  llii'  (Iraii'.'i'  livi  i'.  I  lin^  ;;i-iiii|p  wliicli  liml 
ruuiiilcil  a   i'r|iiililic'   III    Natal   \niv.  liuvvi'Vi'r,   aiiiirxi'il    in 

IN||.    N.ital    Imc- Inj/  a    srlf-fiovrriiliiL'  lulmiy   In    {^■'x;. 

'I'lir  ..ilici' ^'riiii|i  wrrc  aiiiifXiil  hi    jsjs,  ,111,1  tlii' 11 •  of 

I  )raiit:i'  Kivii  Snvrnl^jnly  tta>  i;lvi'ii  to  llif  ivjiiiili  (lirv 
liad  scttliil.  I'liM  till'  liiHi>  witlidivw  still  fiirtlicr  to  tlir 
niiitli.  anil  funinli'ii  a  ivpniilii-  In  tli.'  'I'l-ansvaal  distriit. 
In  \>i'yJ  till'  llritisli  (iiivc-niniiiit  ivi-iijrni/i-il  llir  inili'|n'iiil- 
.ncr  lit'  till'  'rniiisvaal,  anil  rxti'mlril  tlif  >anii'  ri-nif;iiltiiin 
til  till-  Oi'aiij.'!'  liivi'i'  SiiviTi'lirnty  two  yran*  latiT,  tin'  iianir 
of  tlir  siivrri'if;iity  rlian;.'lii;r  to  tlir  (Iriinjrc  liivvi'  Kii'i' 
Statr.  'I'lir  ciintiniu'il  wars  raii-inl  1111  liy  tlir  Bmis  of  tlir 
Transvaal  ai.'ainsl  tlii'  nalivr  Kaltii's  ami  /.ilhls  priivnl 
siii-li  a  smirrr  lit'  illstiiiliaiiri'  tliat  In  \x~~.  tlii'  llritisli 
(iiivri'Miiiait.  In  tlic  iiitrrrsts  iif  pMiiral  |H'ari'.  iinili'i'tiiuk 
to  sii|i|iirss  till-  i'isiiii;s  iif  till'  natives.  At  tin'  same  tinu'. 
ai'tinii  ii|iiin  what  smmil  tn  lit  a  suliritaliuii  ii|iiin  tlir 
part  uf  till'  licirrs,  the  piveviinniit  annexeil  the  Transvaal, 
lint  as  sunn  as  the  /ulus  hail  lieen  snhihieil  the  Huers 
aiiltateil  lime  niure  for  liiile|ieiiilem-e.  inllletini;  at  the 
ISattli'  of   .\lajiilia    11111   a   simial   ilefeat    1111011   an    l-jijilisli 

I'oree  Sent  ajiainst  them  (IS.Sl).      In  face  of  this  ile n- 

str.stion  the  Lilieral  Oovermneiit  umler  Mr.  (ilailslone 
vielileil  to  the  extent  of  firaiitini;  the  Hoers  a  moililieil 
form  of  imleiiemlenee,  siiiijeet  to  the  sii/erainty  of  the 
Kii'.'llsh  Crown.  These  terms  were  afireeil  upon  at  the 
Coiiveiition  of  I'retoria  (IN.sl)  anil  at  the  Coiivelitiiin  of 
1.1)11. Ion  (IS.Slj. 
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;'t  N.Mll,  Afnr,,    |,„.|   |,Mv„.,|  i„|„  ,„„.  I,,,,,,,,      Growth  of 
""■  ■■"•■I'li-'in .f   lirilisli   K,-,llV,iiTi  (IN-,-,'     S''""'*'f'"- 
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l'      ■■-•innv,   ,,,.,, ,ual,,,,,l\V,.,,ls7.,. „,.,,„„ 

•""    (ixv,     an,l  .•xt,.,„l,.,l  our  i„(l„,.,„.,.  ,„,.,  m,,,,,,.,, 

Arn,.,,l,,,,I    ,,.,.,.,...,,,,,,1,,,,,,,,,^.  ,,,,,      .vf,„,,ss,.,,„;,  ,, 

;'f --i,s,.,.,s--iw,,,,,,,,, ,,,,,,,,:,,,,,,„.,, i.,.,,.,.,,,,:,'^, 

.„n.lM„r,„s..r. 1 --„.,.„.,,, I,,,,,,,.,.,,,,.,, : 


/;'":■ ^""'1' Aivi,.,,  ,i„.  ,..i.„„„.„  „f  ,,i„ ,,„., 

^-.1   n„,,,.s„„,.,„.„„,  ,„„„„,,„„  ,..,„„,,^       „is,.„v,.,.i, 
Kul<I  .„„,l,.  i>,  tl„.  •|>,.„sv„„l   i„   l.ss-  ,!,,.„. 
ill''   Hritisl,  tliifl,,.,-  i„  ,.v,.,.-i,„.,vasi,„M„i,„.     The  South 
'"■'■■-.       Tl„.    relations    l„.t,v,.,.„    tl„.s,.    „„„.    •*'"«■>  Mi""- 
so.tl.Ts  a,„l  ,),..  «o,.rs  l,..l  ..v,.„,„alU.  ,„  „„.  ,„„|„,„.,^ 

.,,,,]    .1    ■  .■        ,.  •  J  ■"""'•'"  ""■,r  II, il,.|,|.|„|,,„.|. 

■""'.•'"•"■   ":"'">>^'l'ty,    vi,.„-,.,l    with    „„„.,.   tl,a,     l,o.,il.. 
-p.-..   tins    i„M„x    „f   f„,,,„„.,,    i,„„  „,„   ,,.,„;-' 
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nstrirtinn-   ill'""  tli-   Mru r.,    .imkiii^  ll»ir  |M.H.t...n 

intoU.ral.lr.  »v  tl..'  UrniH  of  ii  frai..)ii>'.'  law  r...|iiirinK  a 
|„i,H  l.nn  nf  rrHi.l.n.v  M«T,'  naUiralizaliMii.  tin'  ^.•IIIith 
HIT.,  iira.ti.allv  .Iminl  tl.r  rif-lil.  nt  .ili/.rnsliii.,  rrina.nmK 

alwav.  r.iriinn.TH  or  litlan.l.TK      Tl.rir  .■ n-r.-ial  am 

in.lustrlal  imrr-uil^  inoriovrr,  iv.T,'  IminlKr..!  ami  f.tt.n-l 
hv  cvimlMT«.in.>  r.'^t.iHi.iii^  iiii|H.«(l  Wy  thr  H.kt  (Iov.tii- 
iiHMit.  'I'licy  w.r.',  it  waH  ihiirpMi,  rrr.,ii.ntly  .Iniinl 
jiiHtici'  in  til.'  Hoir  ciiirls  .it  law. 

Sii.-h  »triiiii.Ml  ivlalioiiH  li.'tw.-ii  tli.' two  [Mopl.-x  (mhiUI 
„„t  liiHt  i.i(lcH..it.'ly.  Til.'  tlrst  Ht.-i)  tak.Mi  in  tl...  .lim-l...i. 
.if  «..lviiin  tlii^  (Um.Milty  wiiH  u  piivnl.'  .■iit.Ti.ns.' 
Umewn'.  „„  ,i„.  j„„.t  of  soin.'  .if  111.'  Urilisli  H«tll.'rs  to 
«."eiir('  .roiiRessioiis  from  the  H.mt  (loven.iii.-nt 
liy  for.'.'.  A  iiartv  amoi.tf  th.'  rt-si.UMitK  of  .lol.ann.'Hbur.j 
llmul^'.'.l  with  Dr.  Jum.'s.in,  th.'  lulmiiiistrator  of  the 
South  Afrieni.  Cmii-auy,  t.i  j.iin  tlu'iii  with  tiv.'  li.iii<lre.l 
men  (1  «!).'■).  Juiueson's  Kai.l,  aK  the  iimr.-li  t<i  the  Ti'iuiH- 
vaal  was  ealh'.l,  eii.led  in  failure  :  the  Moer  (i.ivenime.it, 
forewarn.-.l  of  the  attempt,  .lef.'ated  .Tanieson's  tro.ips, 
ami  he  hims-lf  wan  turi.e.l  over  to  the  British  authorities 
an.l  imprison.'.!.  After  this  t\ase.,  the  pomti.iu  of  the 
British  residents  in  the  Transvaal  beeame  steadily  w.irse. 
They  d^Huded  at  last  to  iipp.'al  t.)  the  Imperial  (Jov.'rn- 
meiit  for  redress,  and  a  petition  sitrn.'d  by  over  twenty 
th.msand  resi.lents  was  sent  to  the  Queen.  The  Colonial 
S.'eretarv  Mr.  I'hamb.'rlain,  tliereiip..n  entered  into  iieKo- 
tiati.ms'with  I'resi.lelit  Kruffer.  I'resident  Krutr.'r  d.'- 
.'lined  to  meet  the  suggest i.nis  ma..e  to  lain  for  reform 
..xeept  in  a  spirit  whieli  b.'trayed  views  ..f  the  .'oniplete 
independenee  of  the  Transvaal.  The  forwat^jms  .-f 
troops  t.)  South  Afriea  was  .-..nsid.'red  by  the  Boers  as 
a  design  lo  urge  the  demands  of  the  British  by  a  display 


"f  f-i-..,..     \,„  ,,„pr,.,„,r,.,l  f,„.  a  ,,,„„),.,   ,,„.  „     . 
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'  l'li"tc>)fiii|ili  by  V\alcTy. 


»..e.-M.r«.ipitato.l„.t,.„«^l..  whi.-l,  h„a  1 ,.„,„  i,,,.,;, 

toget  i.T,  so  fuv  from  coiKiiwfiMjf  a  war  of    The  War  in 
'lefeiwe,  l.eKa.i  a  general  atta<-k  ,.„„„  tl,,.    ""  T"»^v«i. 
tow,.,,  of  tlu.  a,ljoi„i„,  Britisl.  ...rHtory.     The  British 
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army,  (ipfiatini;  tliousaiiils  nf   niili's  fnim  its  base  of 

supplies,  tiiiil  iimiKiMivi'iiif;  in  a  ilitlii'ult  (KJinitry.  amidst 

11  pi'ople  reiKiwiieii  for  tlicir  slmrpsliootiiij;.  Imil  to  ovcr- 

I'omi'  (lillieiillics  almost  beyoml  coijcoptioii.      Adilcd  to 

this,  till'  opinion  of  Kiiropc  and  tli(^  I'liitcd  Slates  was 

stroll};  ill  eoudt'iimiiifr  tlit>  British  side  of   tin'  ('.;spiitc. 

and   cvcrywhi'i-o   a   wave   of    anti-Hritish   feelin-r   made 

itself  felt.      In   face   of  tliis   tlie   different    parts   of   the 

Empire  made  of  the  war  a  eominon  cause.     Canada  and 

Australia  sent  detachments  of  troops  to  South  Afrii'a. 

Ill   li)(M)  F.ord   Rolierts.  Commander-in-chief,  prochiiiued 

the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Hiver 

Free  State.     But  it  was  not  until  May  :!lst.  19(12.  that 

Lord  Kitchener,  who  .succeeded  I^ord   Roberts  as  Com- 

inander-in-chief  in  1 '.)()(),  was  able  to  briiif;  the  war  to  a 

close.     Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  the  Transvaal  was 

given   .self-government,   the   eiiuality  of   the   two  races 

being  preserved  at  all  points.     The  Hrst  Prime  Minister 

of  the  new  Transvaal  Colony  was  General  Botha,  who 

had  taken  a  conspiciKuis  part  in  the  war. 

The   annc.xation  of  the   Transvaal   and   the   Orange 

River  Colony  not   only  brought  a"   extensive   additimi 

to  the   territory  of   British   South   Africa. 

South  African  „|;,ijiiiir  it  into  a  compact  wliole.  but  it 
Confederation.  , "        ,  .     '  ,      . , 

added  at  tlie   same  tune  one   more  to  tlie 

list  of  self-governing  countries  in  South  Africa.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  South  African 
Ooufedcration,  after  the  modi'l  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
but  so  far  (1908)  they  have  not  b i  successful. 
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0....s,,n.,..„f   ,.;„^|i,|,   l,is,„,v  i.  „„„.   M„isl„.,I.      „   i. 

.r(,.t(V,.„t>,        \rt    «■..  sl„Hll,l  f,li|    tofrn,s„t|„. 

'I    In...  „f  „„.„  ,„.  ,1,^.  ,„i„ativ,.  of  ,.v,.iit<      Histo^. 
\\>'  n.a,I   „f  Si,.   F,,,„,is    |),,,k,..    „f   th..    in.k..  of    M,H 

;;:'t'''-''''''"-^''''''^''''-''"f''-i>"k.-fuv  :l: 

'"•     '  ^'"  "-.Tonn,.,.,  tl„.  four  i„  anv  waV     \V-,s  ,1,,;, 

""•"•:"""■' "''j-t  whi,.i,  ,i„.i,.  iiv,..;i„.i|;,.,i,of,„.,i.,. 

<'"-=iga,n,  w,.  ,va,l  of  Simon  ,1,.  Moniforf    of   lol„  ' 

no  oonuuo,,   ,„„.,„,..  fo,-  ,vl,i,,,  „a,.,,  of  „„.„  ,,„„;:, 
^..eh  ,„„.st,ons  a.  ,1,,.,.   „•,.   ,„,,,   ,o  ask  ours..lv,.  '        ,, 

z-::s:;;:z:::. • — ---.u:;;- 

Now  ,1,,.  v,.,-y  firs,  tl,i„.,  ,vl,i..|,   o„.l„  ,o  i,„,„,,,,  „,  ,, 
-.l-,l,a,l„,,a„.M,asl„...„„.l,atw,.,.all,„,.x,l,: 

'l">'i    1"    tl„.  soutli,.,-,,    |,a,-,    of   (iivat  l!,-i,,i,r-  ?"«'*■'/»" 

lici-  ,.no.;,..     ,  "nai  i„,ta,ii.  Expanding 

""   '"'I'll.,    now  c.vc-s   ,„o,v  s.|,ian.  ,„il,.s  „f  Power.     ^ 

U'vnlovy  than  a„v  oti,,.,-  state      II,.,-  ,„.o,,l,.  „■ 

sn.allrst  powers  she  is  „o,v  tl,r  ,a,.,,,,„  " 

This  vast,.,,, ,i.,.  has  l.,.,.,,|,,,i,M,,,  o,,h.. -,.,.,  .,.a,l,,allv 
\         I.   ..  so,.,,   l,o„.    ti,.s,    \Val,.s.    ,la.„    S,.o,ia„,|,    a„,l    at 
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system  of  noviTiimcnt.     ('oiisiilidation  at  lioiiic  is  suppli- 

nii'iitcd  )iy  coniiiicst  and  coloiiizatioii  aliroad.     Kngland  did 

not  licniii  licr  caretT  as  a  uoloniziii);  power 

nations.  At  tlie  liefjiiining  of  the  seventeentli 
eent'.iry,  tliat  is,  at  tlie  date  of  (Jiieen  Klizabeth's  death, 
the  Spanish,  tlie  I'ortuguese  and  the  Dutch  were  far  in  the 
lead.  When  Knglaiul  started  to  eonipeti'  with  these  three, 
she  found  a  rival  in  i'ranee.  which  was  hcnt  upon  the 
same  policy.  The  two  later  competitors  eventually  out- 
stripped tlie  rest ;  and  tV.cn  each  turned  uimn  the  other 
in  a  prolonged  struftgle  for  supremacy.  .\11  through 
the  eighteenth  century  Kiigland  and  France  fought  one 
another,  by  land  and  by  sea.  Hy  the  time  that  the 
Napoleonic  wars  were  1  .ouglit  to  a  close,  England  had 
gained  the  ujiper  hand.  She  had  acquired  Canada.  India, 
Soutli  Africa,  several  West  Indian  islands  ;  and  she  had 
begun  the  colonization  of  Australia  and  \ew  Zealand. 

On  thew  countries  the  pillars  of  her  emi)ire  rest.      Is  it 

not  a  huge  fabric  to  havi'  been  erected  from  a  beginning 

so  humble?     Yet  all  this  is  not  the  work  of 

^'"■T'."/'' °'  great  kings  or  of  great  statesman.  It  is  the 
tne  Nation.       '^  '^  '^  .      ,    ■  •  , 

outcome  of  the  energies  of  the  British  )ieo])le, 

that  mixture  of  Knglisli,  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scotch,  whose 

sterling  racial  i|Ualitics  have  so  notably  stood  the  test  of 

time. 

As  the  empire  grew,  far-reaching  changes   came  over 

the  British  jieople  themselves.      New  avenues  of  wealth, 

^.  steadilv  pursued,  graduallv  transformed  societv 

Changes  in  ■    '  '^ 

English  from  something  simi)le  into  something  (|uitc 
Society.  complex.  At  the  beginning  England  was  an 
agricultural  country  ;  land  was  almost  the  only  .source  of 
wealth.     Society  fell  easily  and  naturally  into  tlirci'  classes : 
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tlu-  «n.at,.r  laiHlholdfrs,  tl„.  I.sser  laM,ll,ol,l,.r.s,  an.l  the 
af.'r„.ultuml  lab,.„rers.  Whn,  th.  a.lvan,..  ,.f  tra.le  o,,,.,,..! 
"1'  -.tluT  ..i,,,..rtuniti,.s  for  Hn,,l„y>n™t,  a  ■„■«■  da.ss  „f 
small  MUM-chants  ,,„„..  i„t„  ..xistencv.  Thnr  walth  lav 
■n  ..u.rc.|,a„.l,s„      Tl.,v  Iiv..,l  for  th.  n,„Ht  „art  in  townn 

.....I  w,.n.  usually  rrterred  to  as  t.,WMs-,,,.o The  land 

.oU.n,,,assam...t,.dt..,U.s,,is,..h,.M;.  Hut  when  Z- 
and  l.,..an  to  ,..x,,a,„l  into  a  ..oloni.in,  and  tradinj,  power 

the    nerehant   elass   a.lvanced    .nateriallv.      Knter  .risin. 

■uerehantsaeeunudated  large  fortunes  in  the  In.lian  and 

the  v\,.st  In.lian  tra.le,  and  soon  rivalled  the  laiwlholdin- 

.    .sla.e   n,   pnl.he  l,fe.      Willian,    I'itt,   the  first   Karl  of 

Imthan,  the  .ireat  Connnoner,  as  he  was  ..ailed,  belonged 
..,e«f     u.s,.„K.r,.hantfan,ilies.andhiseareers,.rv..',o 
Ilnstrat,.  the  r..,.ogn>t,.,n  whieh  in  the  ..igl„e,.ntli  c..nturv 
the  nierehant  <.|ass  ha.l  l„.gun  t.,  receive 

To    the    agrieultural    an.l    the    nien^hant    elasses   the 
e.ghteenth  .-entury  added  a  thir.l.     T.nvar.ls  the  elos.-  of 
the  century,   an.l  in  the  .-arly  deead.'.s  .,f  the 
■""•■t;«>th,  Knglan.l  ex,,..ri..n,.e,l  what  w,.  hav,-    ^ndtTnal 
failed  the   Industrial    K.volution.       Man-fa.-    ' -PuWion. 
tnres,   the  new  source  of  wealth,   ha.l  existe.l  l,ef.,r..  the 

Mnd  lalK.ur  or  upon  very  cru.ie  n,a,.hi„,.ry.     With  han.l 
,our  w-ork  ,s  usually  slow,  and  the  output  is  n..-..  verv 
^r.at        Ihe  nuTntion  ..f  the  stean.  engine,   and  of  in,'- 
proved  machn,ery,  especially  for  spinning  an.l  weaving 

n,ugh    a  t.„,..n.l,,u.  change  int.,  ,.,glish  n,anufaetn': 
..   ge  faeton..s  and  fa.-t.-ry  towns  gn.v  up,  ,.row,l,.,l  with 
.   fact..ry  or  n„  ustr.al  class.      Knglan.l  l,....an,e  ,h,.  work- 
shop .,f  th..  world.      \V..althy  n.auufactnrers  began  t.,  rival 
tl>e  merchant  ar,.stocracy  and  the  lande.l  n.,bilitv  .,f  the 
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(lays  bflorf  the  Industriiil  licvuhitidu.  Tin'  ].mv:i!<t  part 
of  Kiifrliind  .<  ixipuliitiuM  nnw  ilcrivcs  its  livi'liia.od  iMthcr 
ilircetiv  or  iiitlircclly  fi'Hn  iiiiiinifnctiirini;  iiitfrcsts.  Tn  :i 
larnc  extent  Kiifilisli  scicicty  is  now  ■'oliiiiiated  l>y  tlie 
industrial  classes. 

TliesloweVdUitiiinof  Kn}.'laii<l  from  ;ui  afirieiiilunil  into 

,1  , nnercial  and,  furtlier.  intu  an  indnstrial  eoiintry,  has 

not  l;een  withciilt  a  inarked  elTect  upcili  tlie 
Industryand  ,.,,iii'epti(>n  of  tlie  empire.  In  the  eiuliteentli 
the  Empire.       .^^^j^^^.,^.    ^^.,,,,,,  „..„,i„„  |„,,.,,,.;s  sf.nd  ir  the 

fdrcfrnmnd,  puiple  tli(iMf.dit  of  the  enipMv  as  of  soinethin<; 
advanta^ieous  t(i  the  na-rehant  class,  fnlcaiies  were  scaifiht, 
and  th(^r  devel..pnient  was  foster- .1  for  the  pnrpose  of 
la-omotin^:  the  interests  of  triale.  When,  later.  Knfrland's 
activity  shifted  to  an  in<lustrial  hasis.  and  nianufacturhi;.' 
interests  influenced  foreifin  and  colonial  policy,  colonics 
l)e-an  to  appear  ir.  a  dilTerent  lijihl.  ICn.udish  manufac- 
turers looked  ui)on  them  as  convenient  markets  for  Knij- 
lish  fjoods.  Hut  society  in  the  colonies  went  tlironf.'li  tlie 
sam^ transformation  th'at  had  heen  ctl-eetcd  in  tlic  h(.me 
country.  Colonial  interests  came  to  condiine  all  three 
sources  of  weahh  ;  afrriculture.  connnerce.  and  manufac- 
tures. Thus  the  iili'a  of  a  vast  industrial  empire  with  the 
colonies  as  markets  for  KukHsIi  floods  was  soon  suiier- 
seded  hy  the  idea  of  an  industrial  empire  in  which  the 
different  parts  pursue  thei- industrial  career  upon  a  font- 
iu}!  of  eipiality. 

The  v'riiwtl'  "'   ""'  i'i"l'i''''  ■""'  ''^  in<lustrial  develop- 
ment are  two  tliinfjs  which  we  shoulil  liiid  in  our  Knj;lish 
historv.  if  we  arealilc  to  discover  any  meaniuf; 
Tlie  English    j,,  ;,  ,,,  .^jj       p,„t  tlierc  has  heen  in  tlie  life  of 

Constitution.  .  i       r     .  i;  .t;,.  t  ;,,  ;iu,.lt' 

the  nation  another  feature,  distinct  in  itselt. 

and  of  much  deeper  import.      I'.eliind  territorial  expansion, 
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tinu.  the  «t™,ly  unt,>l,l,„g  .,f  ,1„.  prin,.i,.l,.s  „f  tl„.  ,.„nstit„- 
t,on  By  unWdins  w-  hrre  mean  a,la,,tati,m  toohan.Mnp 
co„,l,t,.,„„.  ri...  few  sin.,.l-  instituti,.,,,.  whi,.!,  satisHed 
1...  «.,,mre„,ent»  of  th,.  W.st  Sax„„s  ^,r  „f  ,ho  Jufs  in  the 
..■■OS  o  the  ne,.tar..hy  ■■■ust  see,,,  h„pele..,y  „ri..,itive 
heside  the  Km-ernnient  „f  a  ^'reat  empire.  Yet  i„  all  the 
ehanses  through  wl,ieh  the  liri,i..l,  en.pire  has  ,r..„n  out 
of  the  1,  ,le  k.ngdon,  of  We.sse.x,  the  original  eo,,stitutio„ 
so  far  fro,,,  hen,,,  superceded.  l,as  l,ee„  retained  with 
wonderful   hdehty.      In  the  vast  n,aehinerv  re,,ui,.ed  for 

:'"■•  '" "■'"'   .i<l...i..istnLtion,   in    tl,e  ,.o„,p!exitv  of  our 

nnperial  institutions,  we  ea„  still  see  in  outline  the  sin,,,le 

fomiof  govern„„.nt  which  met  the  „. s  of  our  forefathe.s 

in  the  days  of  Kii^g  Alfri'd. 

But  the  wonderful  thin,  ahout  the  lM,gli.sh  eon.stitution. 
the  th.ng  wl,„.h  eu.lows  it  with  surpassing  inter,-st  i,^  the 
world  s  history,  is  not  its  eontinuitv  ;  it  is  the 
fact   that  it  has  retained  th,-  principle  of   self-    ^vem'.t 
government.     Xothiiig   in    all    Knglish    historv    P^nciple 
can  compare  in  importance  with  this.      Vet  its  ret^Mition 
IS  only  aue  to  a  long  ami  p,.rsiste„t  coullict.      Cnfoi-t,,- 
nate'y  the  stoiy  of   this  struggle,  -this  long  drawn    out 
•s  rife  hetween  the  natio,i  and  its  rul,.rs;  hetween  the  lower 
classes  and  the  upjier;  almost,  let  us  say.  of  the  nation 
<hvided  against  itself,  -is  a  story  of  hitter  internal  conten- 
tion.    To   understand   it   we   must  go   hack   to  the   verv 
beginning  of  our  liistory. 

In  the  days  bet.ire  the  Angles  an.l  the  Saxons  had  l,.ft 
their  original  home     i  the  continent  to  migrate 
tc>   Hritain,    they    had    already   developed    the    fZ^^tnt 
few   simple   institutions    which    they  weiv   to    Started, 
hring  with  them  to  their  new  ahode.'     They  had,  to  h<.gin 
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with,  tlie  kingship  ;  the  king  Ix'inj.'  surrounded  with  a 
class  of  nobles,  the  natural  'leaders  of  the  people.  Royalty 
and  nobility  did  not  g(jvern  of  their  own  fre(^  will.  Above 
them  in  authority  eaeh  nation  or  trilie  had  a  general 
as.senibly, — the  folk-moot. — to  whieh  eaeh  and  every 
freeman  was  I'ntitled  lo  c<ime.  No  important  aet  of 
government  was  ever  done  in  the  tribe  without  the  express 
eonsent  and  approval  of  the  folk-moot.  Under  these 
simple  eonditions  we  can  see  in  outline  a  royal  govern- 
ment;  but  it  is  a  royal  government  aeting  in  accordance 
with  the  general  will  or  the  assent  of  the  nation.  This  is 
virtually  the  principle  of  government  in  Kngland  at  the 
present  day ;  though  it  has  passed  through  many  different 
changes  before  attaining  its  present  form. 

When  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  settled  in  Britain  each 

folk   had  its  own   king  and  folk-moot.     Hut  when   the 

different  folk  were  all  united  under  one  king, 

?^rXced  "  <^'i'i"g'=  •""'  t"  '"■  '"'"'''■  "I"*^''  "iiti»"  had 
grown  too  large  for  a  single  general  assembly  : 
it  would  have  been  out  of  the  ([Uestion  for  eacn  freeman 
to  go  once  a  year  to  a  great  national  moot.  ('onsei|Uently 
the  king  fell  into  the  custom  of  sunnn(ming,  three  or  four 
tunes  a  year,  a  few  picked  and  enlightene<l  men  as 
representative  of  the  whole  nation.  They  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  iiwe  men. — Anglo-Saxon,  irilan, — and 
their  meeting  came  to  be  called  the  irltn  '(ijfeiitot,  or 
meeting  of  the  wise  men.  The  witanagemot  sjioke  and 
deliberated  in  the  name  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
to  that  extent  it  was  representative  ;  though  it  was  by  no 
means  an  elective  assembly. 

When  the  Saxm  line  of  kings  was  displaced  by  the 
Norman,  after  the  conquest  of  lOOO,  new  idea.s  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  king  and  the  representative  assembly 
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imnii„,i„.,l  ...     I  '"  ""^  '"iiiKil  till-  king    Council. 

:."t;:;:;;;:,::'i™:: -■^".'•f^u,ia,.!:,„i,i,,.„„ 

"r...Hl,.  1   off.    f,.,„„   tin,,,   to   tin,,.,    th,.   i:r,..t    ^'"'""- 

••"•"-il-      Minister,  and  ^  £    ',  "  'T'  '"^'^T''^''''^ 
king:   tl„.v  w..r,.  appoint,    t  "r""'^      "'  ">e 

poliov  ,M..t  witl,  th„       """,•"""«■     •'^'>  lon^'  as  the  kitig's 

hannony   betC     H.    kt      ■^'■'•"'"^  "">"-tion.     But 
attained.      I„  the  eis,.  of  o,  "    PW^^t"'"',   always  l,e 

l{unnv„K.de,  vield,.d  to    I,  /         '''''    ^'^'"'^"   ''^^ 
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I'arliani.Mitacv.'U.lH-l  from  the  (iirat  Council  which  tho 
Norman  khitrs  had  instituted  in  pla<r  of  the  Saxon 
witimat-'i'inot.  Originally  the  Council  con- 
Beginnings  of  ^|^,,,,i  ,,f  „„nilicis  of  the  feudal  nohility  and 
Parliament.  ^^^  ^^^^  l,i(;l,cr  clersjy,  sunuuoned  hy  the  kinj;. 
It  was  a  thoroufihlv  aristocratic  l)o<ly.  In  the  <M>nrs,.  of 
the  thirteenth  .vnturv  the  nic  iiihershi|i  of  the  Council  was 
enlarfrcl  hv  th..  addition  of  nuiuhers  wh.)  were  rifrled  as 
rei.r,:v,d,:rm:  hv  U.<-al  liodies,  at  first,  two  knights  from 
cverv  countv  and  shiiv  ;  later,  two  hurgcsses  from  every 
horoU(!h  or' town.  The  reurcsentativcs  sent  ii).  to  the 
Council  from  the  counties  and  horon;!hs  .soon  separated 
themselves  from  the  harons  an.l  hifiher  clergy,  and  hegan 
to  sit  as  a  lower  -  Hou*'."  The  nam.'  of  Comwil  was  re- 
placed hv  that  of  I'arUament:  and  Parliament  commenced 
to  assume  its  modern  form,  that  is  to  say  :  an  Cppcr 
House,  consisting  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  hoth  temporal 
and  spiritual,  and  a  Lower  ll..use,  consist-  4  of  clect.'.l 
memhers  from  the  county  and  horou-h  constituencies. 

The  I'arliam.'iit  that  thus  came  into  heinfj  m  the  course 
„f  the   thirteenth   century    was   a    hody   of    very   limited 
oower      It   was  summoned  and  dissolved   at 
rorK"^'  the  kh,,'s    pl..asurc:  it  did   little  more  than 
tion.  ^.,,,|.  supplies  or  grants  of  money  to  the  Crown 

„ver  and  ahove  the  fi'udal  dues  to  which  the  king  was 
entitled.  It  had  no  control  over  the  kings  ministers,  m>r 
over  the  roval  poliev.  From  this  suhordinate  position  it 
has  grown  to  !..■  the  ruling  power  in  the  state.  The  story 
„f  til.'  wav  in  wh.ich  this  all  came  ahout  has  heen  told  in 
the  Imdv"  of  our  history  :  how  the  Lancastrian  kings 
relied  upon  I'arliamentarv  support;  how  the  Tudors 
dispenscl  with  I'arliamc-nt  as  far  as  possihle  ;  how  under 
the  Htuart.s,  I'arliainen   entered  into  a  direct  conllict  with 
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^■"WnH.     Til.  (•.,i,i,,.?        ^"■•^''■'••,  "■'■"""• '''■^•■•il"' as  a 
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'I'hc  inciiliKii  of  till'  liiiii  •■  iiuijiiiily  '■  :is  ii|i|ilir.l  I.,  llii' 
lldiiwiif  tdiiiiiiimi'  liriii(."<  iif  li>  till'  li"''  1'"'"'  ""  «f'i'l' 

\\f  nicil  til  (Iwill.      \Vc  liMVr  seen  tln'  iiiovi- 

ReformoJ       „,    |,^.    ,vi||,.li     |'.,r|ia lit    liiif    ^triKluiilly 

Parliament.  •  ,      ,     ,       i  ■      ■         ■•  .  ti.,,a 

Kiiincil   I'liiitrdl   of  the   kiiij.'  «   iiimiHlcis,   tliUB 

cstaliliHliinn  <iiMipli'ti'  liiiriiKiiiy  l«l\vccii  the  one  mid  tlic 
(itliiT.  'nicciritically  tliiiv  sliiml.l  lie  tlic  smiir  lniriiiiuiy 
liclwf<'n  rarliiiinciit  anil  tlir  nation.  Imt  in  practice  tlUH 
liax  not  always  liccii  maintained.  'I'liroii'.dioiit  the  course 
of  tlie  ei;;lileentli  century  many  of  tlie  seats  in  tlie  Lower 
House  came  to  lie  regarded  almost  as  the  private  properly 
of  the  wealthier  ainoiis;  the  aristocracy.  Mcmliers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  more  often  iiomiMces  of  some 
i;reat  nohleman  than  the  choice  of  the  eonstitiien.'ies. 
.Vpiinst  this  system  llie  lirst  to  advo<'ate  reform  was 
William  I'ilt.  lirst  Karl  of  Chatham.  IFe  was  alily  fol- 
lowed hy  .his  son.  the  younjier  Till,  .\fter  the  close  of  the 
Xapolc'onic  War.  the  ajiitiition  tor  the  Ueforni  of  I'arlia- 
ment  beciinie  the  leading'  politi<'al  issue  of  the  diiy.  It 
resulted  in  the  Ueform  Hill  of  lH:!-i.  nirther  n.fornis 
were  carried  into  effect  in  ISliT  and  If^NI.  till  now  Kufl- 
land  has  virtiiiilly  a  uniform  democratic  franchise  with 
electoral  districts  mori>  or  less  of  thi'  same  si/.e.  Thus,  as 
far  as  iiossible,  the  majority  of  the  Mouse  of  Comnions 
represents  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  thus  indirectly 
the  nation  controls  the  neiieral  course  of  administration  ; 
in  other  words,  e.turcises  complct.'  self-government. 

We  need  only  add  that  a   similar   movement  towards 
coinii'eto  self-government  has   lieeii  characteristic  of  the 
political  life  of    Knglishmeii   in  the  colonies. 
men?i'n't'he    The  lines  along  whiih  this  colonial  movement 
Empire.  |,.^jj  progressed  have  been,  as  in   the  mother 

country,   in  the  direction  of  bringing  th(^  ministers  who 
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apinal  In  thr  rlrclnis  ..II  ill-'  .|n.»ti.in  al    isHU...      It  tlir 

nation  in  ,lrt.rlnin...l  lli.il  tlir  Kill  ^Imll  pa.H,  ..«  in  tl in.- 

„t  tl.r  l!.r..rin  Hill  "f  1h:!J.  thr  II. .nw  "'  ''"r''"  """"  '" 
,1„.  lonK  run  vi.l.l.  Tl...  |...w.t  of  \un">.nu  taxrn  an.l 
^rantin^  n,.,l..y,  Im.w.v.t,  ivM^*  with  tlw  IIou.'.'  -t  Coin- 
nmnn  ulonr, 

Til.'    Htatutc    wlii.li   .l.tirinin.'s  tlir    fii.<-.'K>.i.in    to   til.' 
,l„„n..   in   tlir   A.t  ..f  S.ttl.iii.'lit  of   IT"!-      '"''"  '"'  "''•'' 

imHHi.l  .lining  lli«'  imifrtain  li "  wlinli  tol- 

Th.  Crown,  j^^^^.^,^,  „|,,  ,{,,^.„i„,i„n  of  KIHS,  wli.n  tli.' 
pn-i'n.i-  of  111.'  .xil.Ml  .lam.s  1 1  in  Fran.-,,  wax  a  nunai-.' 
to  til.'  wit.tv  ..f  Hritisli  lil..'rti.'.^  Tli.'  sn.r..sxi.ai  ii-  v.str.l 
in  til-  llanov.rian  lin.',  an.l  is  limittMl  t.,  l'r..t..stant 
,l..«r.ii.iants  of  til.'  KUrtrcHH  Sophia,  who  wan  a  tjran.l- 
,lau(iht.r  of  .lani.'s  1.  Thr  <lis|,osil  of  tli.'  <r..wn,  l.ow- 
ev,-  is  in  th.'  hands  ..f  |-arlian..nt.  I'arliain.'iit,  for 
..xan.i.l.s  appoint..!  a  n.^,.,,!  to  tak..  th,.  plmv  .,t  (i.'or^.' 
Ill  on  his  h.MM.niinn  insaiir. 

We  hav..  so  far  spok.'ii  ..nlv  ot  th.'  limitations  that  are 
,,la.r.l  up.,11  the  .xi'iTis..  of  the  kin-'s  i.owrr.  Thr  inllu- 
,.nc.'  of  th.'  till-on.',  tlious-'h  vcil.-.l  Im'Iuii.I  Hi.' 
Its  InSuence.  ^^^ ^^  ^^j  j,^  r,.s|,i,nsil)l.'  ininist.rs,  is  very  con- 
siilcrahl.'.  Th.'  kiiii.'  rcniains  while  his  ministers  rise  and 
fall  and  his  wi.U'  exp.rieii.'.'  and  kiiowli.lg.'  must  have 
weiiiht  in  their  eoniis.'ls.  Th.'  eonstitnti.m  limits  the 
n.ann.r  in  wliieh  th.'  royal  power  is  us.'.l  rather  than  the 
roval  pow.'r  itself.  Th.'  r.'sponsil.ilily  of  action,  h.nv- 
,.ver,  rests  with  th.'  minist.'rs,  and  tli.'V  .l.'pen.l  for  tli.'ir 
authority  on  the  support  of  Parliament. 

Th.'  fi.iuse  of  I-or,ls  is  an  ass.'inl.lv  of  herediUiry  peers, 
„„„„  toK.'th.'r  with  a  f.'W  .liK'iiitaries,  sueli  as  th.' 
of  Lords.  I.ishops  of  the  Knglish  Chunli,  who  ar.'  ap- 
pointe.l  for  lif.'.     It  is,  as  w.'  hav.'  s.en.  an  ol.ler  msututio.i 
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,''',''>    ;""'■"■"    '•■ri-'Hinlaliv,.    , rs,    ,.|,„..,„   ,,    ,|,.. 

nal  s..n.i.  ,w..n,,..i,,„  , ,.  ,„  ,,|,.. ,      j        _ 

-I'-'-'l   I'.v  tl„.  ,.iti...ns  of   ,1„.   |-„i„„,    Ki |,„  • 

.-,„,x  aln.a,ly  ,1,...,. ,,    Uiis.o'l'S ""' 

■',"■   ,"""""■''    '"    ^'»H^ 1.    •■;il   lo    \Va|,.s     :;    ,„    Hou«of 

>"itl«iHl,   and    Id,-!  ,„  l,,.la,„l.      Tli,.   Ili,ii."  ,,r    ^'^""""- 

^i:::r  vr;:;:;:;;.::::^ '^, ^r^'^.--.... 


t  .....    ,  ,  ,1k.  many  j.-alnns  r^.triHions  „i,|,  wl,i..h  i,     „ 

tak(.M  t„  task  „nNi,l,.  „f  ,1„.  |(,,„,,,  ,■„,  ,,;,^,|^     Its  privilege. 
'"•  '"">■  '"'v,.  ns,.,l  in  |,arlia,n,.n,arv  ,l..|,a„.       \  „„,„,,„., 

?";' '''';:''- ''''r-v,,,.n  ;.v,.,r  -  C 

'    "ff--.  n..  .I„.lt..r,  „f  ...„„....,  IV„.,.  am.s,  .,;  ,    ,.im      I 
.ar„.       A    n,..,nl,..r   wh„   a....,.pts   a    p,,sin^,n    ,     "    H 
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.-(•IcctioM   if    lie  wisliHS   to   ri'iiiain   in 


Fonning 
the  Cabinet 


i!  !   i 


otii'l-    liiinscif    for 
I'arliiiiMi'iit. 

Wlien  11  general  election  has  ^'iven  a  u\ajority  of  s.ats  in 
the  Houw  of  Connnons  to  one  of  the  great  political  parties, 
the  king  sends  for  the  leader  of  that  party  and 
asks  him  to  form  a  ministry.  This  leader 
then  selects  from  his  party  the  men  whom  he 
thinks  best  fitted  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  state,  and 
invites  them  to  serve  under  him  as  Prime  Minister.  If 
they  accel>t  office,  the  jrovernment  is  vested  in  their  hands 
for  so  long  as  they  retain  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

From  time  to  time  the  prime  minister  calls  a  meeting  of 
Cabinet  to  discuss  ordinary  liusiiiess  or  any  special  matter 
that  may  have  arisen.  Kacli  minister  is  respon- 
Its  Unity.  _,j,^,^,  j^^^  j]j|,  administration  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  must  know  and  apimive  of  the  general  iiolicy 
of  his  colleagues.  The  whole  Cabinet  thus  makes  itself 
responsible  for  tli<-  administrative  acts  of  all  its  members. 
It  a  minister  disapiiroves  of  the  conduct  of  any  part  of 
the  administration  which  his  colleagues  endorse,  he  must 
resign.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
.•ondemns  the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
whole  ministry  must  resign.  This  principle  of  connnon 
responsibility '  ensures  a  general  agreement  between  the 
various  departments  of  government. 

The  Cabinet  is  somewhat  loosel\  constructed.  Though 
it  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  centre  of  government, 
it  is  not  recognized  by  law.  Its  meetings 
are  in  private,  and  no  record  is  kept  of 
the  proceedings.  It  does  not  always  contain  the  same 
ministers,  aiufnew  members  can  be  added  bv  the  Prime 
Minister   by   merely  summoning   them    to   the   Council. 


Its  Constitution. 
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■is;! 
Tlic    ('al,in,.|    „„.,,, I,,,,  ,,       , 

"  s.,:;;:  ,''7':"  t""' '■■""""'""'""■<'''•  »- 

;.''■•      '"    '!''''"'""    "'    »"-.    th,.    ,,ri,n.,    ,„i„i,,„, 

'    """"''<^:  ■"•">'"■■•   for  ,.,.nfi„,.„tial,l,.,„u„,u.,.;,, 

^-n„pwnl„„Hu.la,^,.,.,,,,,,,,H,  an.M„n;r..afL,^^ 
"f  tl>..  .nor,.  „„p„rta„t  ,„inisU.rs  „„  „.,„,„„  j,„1,m.„.m  ,  „. 
prrimcr  spwiallv  relics.  J»"!-"ii  lit  th.- 

To  ™rry„n  ,h,.  affairs  of  ,1„.  state,  the  nnnisters  ,„„s, 
"■•an,  the  support  of  a  n,ajority  i„  the  House  of   (',    , 
'.-ns.      I'arhanu.nt  foujrl.t  hanl  to  est,U,lish 
Its  autliority  over  tlie  kiiiji's  minister  in  the    »'  «l«"on 
'bys  before  the  Civil   War.     This  contr,)l  is    *»  P"""™""- 
s.ri,re,l    l.y  the  ahsolute   eonnnand  of   th,^  pnhlie    m.rse 
wh,ehtl..  House  of  Conunonsenjovs.     A  nZ^JZZ 
-Pl-n      .s  plans   to  the    House  of   Co,.,,,,,  J      L:" 

•lUrant  h,n,  the  n,oney  he  needs  to  ea,Tv  the,n  o„ 
'"vate  „,en,hers  have  the  ri.ht  to  ,,ue.s,io„  i„i„i     ,,:     j 
any  matter  touehin,  their  work,  and  on  so„,e  ^  ^ 

e,  t.ons  have  nun,h,.red  as  n,any  as  a  hundred.     \Vh  i, 
»o  ren.en.her  that  every  part  of  the  kin«do,n  has  its  ,    • 
u-presentat.v,.  ,n   I>ariia,nen,,  we  see  how  close  a  ,    t.      is 
kept  upon  the  ,rovernn,ent  of  the  country 

I'arluunent    n,ust   n.eet  every   vea,-  .so  as   to   vote   the 
money  n..d..dft,r  the  expenses  of  ,overnn,e„t       Ws 
'l.at    ,n    the    rei.n    of    Jan.es    I    l.arliaM,ent 
ref.,.se,I  to  grant  suj.plies  till  it  had  obtained    ^'"  ®'"""'- 
■■.■dress   of    its   grievances.      I,    still    olai.us    its    right   to 
"xannne  the  conduct  of  the  (iovern.nent  ,,„f„„.  Xtiug 
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supplies,  iiii<l  {.'runts  tliciii  for  iiuly  oiii'  yciir  :it  a  lime.  A 
(jrciit  part  of  the  sessiim,  tljcrefore,  is  takc'ii  up  witli  a 
eareful  examiuatiim  of  the  items  of  expenditure.  The 
session  {.'enerally  extends  from  Kelmiary  or  Mareli  till  the 
nM<ldle  of  August.  An  autunni  session  may  he  called  for 
in  exceptional  cases,  as  on  the  outlireak  of  the  South 
African  war,  in  order  to  jimvide  the  nioni'V  needed  to 
meet  the  eniergeney. 

Parliament  is  summoned  liy  the  king,  and  the  session 

is   opened   liy   the   reading  of    the   kind's  spec^eh   in   thi> 

House  of    Lords.     This  ceremony   may  lie 

King's  Speech.     |„.,.f„,,„„,,i  ,.i„„.,.  1,^.  ,l„.  U|„j;  l,iinself,  or  l.y 

tlie  Lord  t'hancellor  or  a  commis.sioner.  The  speech, 
which  is  drawn  up  hy  the  ministry,  refers  hrietly  to  any 
recent  events  of  importance  in  home  and  forcifin  affairs, 
and  then  outlines  the  husiuess  for  the  ensuiufr  session. 
Parliament  acknowledfres  tiie  king's  speech  in  an  address, 
and  this  gives  an  opi>ortimity  for  a  general  debate  on 
the  policy  of  the  (iov<rnment  as  outlined  in  the  king's 

SlM'CCh. 

Karly  in  the  session  the  Chancellor  of  the  K,Kche(iupr 
presents  his  budget,  or  financial  statement,  for  the  year 
beginning  with  April.  Hefore  this,  however, 
The  Budget.  ^^^^  ..^timates  must  have  been  laid  hefore  the 
House,  and  smns  granted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  civil  servic<'s  for  a  tew  months. 
Any  additional  charges  not  foreseen  in  the  previous 
estimates  must  also  be  met  before  the  new  btidget  is  taken 
up.  The  budget  speech  is  always  awaited  with  great 
interest  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kx<'he(iuer  finds  that  his  ri'Venue  for 
the  next  year  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  he  needs,  he  is 
able   to  reduce  the  taxation    for  the  year  ;  on  thi'  other 
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""  "'I  points  .,f  ,„.,i,.,.  .,,,,'v'""'^:'  :'-"'-""h""-ty 
^>v,.s  th..  ,.,.,r  „„.,  a  <.i„,,.„„„ ,: :  t  ,:""?■'■ 

House  IS  tlii-n  said  t(,  l,(.  ■■;„„  ,       ■„     .        '  •"' 

■■"■''    ^•l"""-..,I    ,„    s       k    ,n,r  ""'■    •^""'— "I-- 

'lu..stion.     T)u,sw.av..rr      "'•"""'    ""   ""^    ■^"■"" 

on,„„t„.o,,nVaysa,„I   Means.  ,vj,i,.l,',i  S-PP'X- 

';iK;::;::i:.s^;,r;7<''"''''."'-'>'.''^''.nuus:.e 

.■Hui:;:!;;;':;;;!;-'r;;:,;;;;':;;--..-io,.s,,esi,.es 

re.nodellin,    the,,,,    o,-    n>akin,    „,:  J"         le^slation. 

meet    new-  needs       Fv,,rv  ^ ■ 

infrod„e..d  into  INrli' ,ne  ,t        .  ''"  "  ''"''  "^   "'^"-  ''"'« 
t.'ll    the  tale      CL      ''■"■■•'' '"""-^'''"""t  live  to 

-n,  s  „. 'a"" "'f  r" "' •■"^"' f'"' ""■-*'■ 
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Stages  of 
a  Bill. 


a  l.ill  t(.  I'arliaiiiciit.  Hills  i.roinottil  by  the  Govermufnt 
aro  iiatiirallv  on  a  diiffieut  footing.  Coming  from  the 
ministers  who  aiv  irsixnixihle  for  the  administration,  thty 
may  hv  supposed  to  lie  of  national  importanee.  More- 
over, they  are  likely  to  he  supported  hy  a  majority  in  the 
House.      They,  therefore,  have  preeedenee  ovi'r  al!   other 

hills. 

On  an  apiiointe.l  day  the  hill  is  hr.mght  up  for  its  hrst 
reading.     If  the  hill   l>e  an  imjiortant  one,  its  iirovisions 
niav  then  l>e  e.xplained  and  diseussed.     (leneral- 
ly.   however,   the  first  reading  is  a  mere   form, 
after  which  the  hill  is  ordered  to  he  printed  and 
eirenlated.     At   the  seeoiul    reading  the  iirinciple  of   the 
hill  is  discussed  and  voted  upon.     The  m'xt  step  is  the 
committee  stiige.  when  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair  and 
the  hill  is  considered,  clause  hy  clause,  in  a  committee  of 
the  wholly  House.     There  are  certain  smaller  cc.mniittees 
to   which    a   hill    may   he    referred    if   it   is   desirahU.   to 
examine  it  still  more  closely  than  is  possihle  in  ccmiimttee 
of  the  whole  House.     After  the  hill  has  passed  through 
committee,    th.c    Speaker    resumes    the   chair,    and    any 
changes   that   inav    have    heen   made    in    committee   are 
reported  to  the  House.      In  the  report  stage  the  work  t)f 
the  committee  mav  he  amended.     Finally,  the  hill  is  read 
a  third  time,  and,  it   it  is   passed,  it  then  goes  to   the 
House  of  Lords.     There  the  same  stages  are  again  gone 
through,  except  that  the  first  reading  is  omitted.     Simi- 
larly, if  the  hill  is  introduced  firet  of  all  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Commons,  when  they  receive  it.  omit  the  first 
reading.     In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  lielween  the  two 
Houses  over  a  hill,  each  House  sends  the  othe;  a  written 
statement   of   its   reasons   of   di.-agreement,    and    in    this 
manner  a  eonipromlse  is  generally  reached.     When  a  hill 
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Ol)|>ositioi.  ■•.     Thevforn,  .,  r  /        Hi.«  Muj.wty's 

""•"tary  n.aohin...    'iZ^T'TT'  '"""'  ''  ""'  "-'-- 
tw.,  part.  l,v      f  ,'  ^"''  "  '■'  ''"■""•■''  i"tn     The 

the  parlian-entarv  ,na,.hi  „     L  "''"'-'i-^'>  •'  I-rt  of 

tl'o  custom   t.,  aliow.r  ;,■''■  "''"'■  '' ''"'^ '-" 

''«  t^iken  up  fo,.  discuss, ",T  ',    '"  "'  ■^"'''''>'  ^^'>"" 

careless  adininistratio.i     '  '    legislation   an.l 

and   Cavaliers,   \Vhi„/and    r    •"  T'^  "^  R""ndhead. 
and   conservatives.   i;l.f:-, --';...,_. 
find  fl„  same  state  of  things.      »ut  rireK     . 
country  that  has  been  .1,1..  to  .JS^ i^li  ''"  '''  "'"'  '^ 
peaceful  and  lawful  mann, l  V  di»>ereiu-es  i„  t|,e 

history.     It  is  1,^      7  C;l -;'-*■'•  our  political 

should  be  divided .;  ,J^j' a  z, :::;':-:  ''i  -" 

temperament,  such  as  d'vide   for  l-'-nciple  and 

Conservatives,  rather  than  b^  tLraU.f  h    ''"r''  '"" 

""^^' -----"-•'-- Of '^.^~:-: 
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now  m.a  vi«.,n„is  Lahnnr  party.  If  a  party  wishes  to 
luakf  its  views  cfteitive.  it  imist  hv  united  and  well- 
orpuiiwd.  We  caniu.t.  of  .'ourse,  expeet  eoniplete  agree- 
ment  within  a  partv  any  more  than  within  a  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  just  as  it  is  a  false  patriotism  that  .'auses 
a  man  to  disHk..  another  nation,  so  it  is  a  false  loyalty 
that  lilinds  a  man  to  the  merits  of  another  party. 


!^ 
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The  aetual   work  of  frovernnieiit  cannot  he  done  by 

Parliament.     It  can  lay  down  the  rules  upon  which  the 

.    administration   is   to  be  carried  on;    it  can 

Tnd'ih"         p.'nnit  taxes  to  be   gathered   to  provide   the 

Executive,     „^,^.,^ed  ne'- ;    it  can  criticise  or  i^smiss  its 

ministers  if  theii  eondi'iet  is  at  fault.  But  tlie  actual 
work  <)t  administration,  the  exe(uitive  work,  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  individiuil  ministers. 

Particularly  is  this  tine  of  our  relations  with  f(.rei};n 
countries  and  for  the  en.pire  as  a  whole.  At  home  we 
are  separated  only  by  narrow  seas  from  great 
Foreign  ,^,„|  j,„werfnl  states,  while  farther  afield  our 
"""■  widelv-scattered  empire  brings  ns  into  relations 
with  foreign"  powers  in  all  parts  of  th.'  world.  The 
delicate  task  of  negotiating  with  foreign  governments 
would  become  almost  impossiide  if  Parliament  had  to 
he  cuisulted  at  every  step.  Formerly  the  care  of  foreign 
affairs  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Crown.  Even  to-day 
it  is  probable  that  the  royal  inftuenee  is  felt  most 
stronglv  in  this  department  of  govev.  .ent.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  however,  the  respousibilit\  of  action  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  must  answer  to 
Parliament  for  his   policy.      From   time  to  tune  the 
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.-.  .on.  en,.,.  ,.t  fh,.  K,.n.i,n,  Om,.,.  is  pnl.lislu.,1,  an.l  it 
.ay  then  I.,.  ,l,s,.uss,.,l  i„  l„„l,  „„,„.,,     ,f   -,  „.,„.  ^^^^^ 
he  lett,.n.  l,„v,.alr,.,uly  l„.,.n  s,.nt  l.efore  I'arliHM.ent  see. 
them.      Bnt  ,,,  tl„.  ,„1„.,  h„n,|,  a  tniniste,-  ivsponsible  to 
P"rl.am,.nt  will  take  note  of  p„l,li,.  „,,i„i„„  i  f„^„. 
"s  ]>"h<-y.  ,,n,\  „„,st.  „f  ,.o„>-se.  ..onM.lt   with  his  eol 
l«.gu.-s  a„,l  with  ,h,.  sovefeip,.     When  peace  an,l  war 
are    l,anf-,nK    m    the    balane,-.    th,-    l-Vn^ei^n    Seeretarv 
ntnnof  ,j;„„,,.  ,,„,,li,.  „pi„j„„   f,,,.  -^  ,,^  ,,,,^,,_^^.^_^  ^^,_^^  ^ -^ 

>'i"st  .mn„.,]iat,.ly  Msk  I  he  Hons,.  of  C.nunon.s  for  f„n,ls 
f,)  ,Min.y  It  ,)n. 

The  ,Se,.>.etavy  of  State  for  Koreijfn  Affairs  is  the 
|,'imr,han  of  Hritish  interests  and  Mritish  s„l,je«ts 
•"  toreifrn  l„„,ls.  K„r  tli,<»,.  p„rpos,.s  he 
."a.ntains.lipl,„„atieand  consular  servi,.,..  SlS'^X 
Aniliassmlors  and  ministers  an-  s,.nt  to  the  Services, 
varions  f„r..ij;n  courts  to  represent  the  king  on  stat,. 
o,.cas,ons  and  for  .liplomatic  purpos,>s.  Hntish  .-..nsuN 
ami  vu.e.consuls  ar,.  statio„,.,l  all  over  the  worM 
wherever  Unf  sh  sn)..ject>  res,.rt.      Hesi,h.s  havin.r  ,„n>. 

'•"'"'  "'"'  "'■!''"'   ''"'i-'N   ".<•  consular  r,.presontativ,.s 

are  tliere  t,.  ^.,ve  general  a.ssistance  r,.  Uritisl,  sul,- 
.icts  r,.si,  ent  ahroad.  The  .iiplon.ati,.  and  consular 
services  al.s,.  sen,l  1„.„„.  report.s  giving  valnalde  infor- 
mation ahont  commer,-ial  and  oth.-r  affairs  in  foreign 
lands.  *" 

The  great,;st  skill  and  tact  ,.f  diplonn.lists  soni,.tin„.s 
tail  to  hud  a  way  out  of  the  .iifficulties  that  aris,. 
Iietween  nati,.ii  and  nation.  A  foreign  .secr,-- 
tary,  entrust,.d  with  the  interests  of  the  slat,.  ■*'''•'*'■*''<'■>• 
(•annot  yield  a  p„i„t  in  dispute  so  ea.  il'v  as  a  private 
"Kl.vidual.  To  facilitate  the  i.eaceful  .settlemont  of  such 
liisputes  an  International   Arbitration   Court  has  been 
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..stal.lishtMl  at  tlu-  Hattuc,  as  a  nsult  of  the  lV-»<'.- 
Confrreiife  of  1H9'.).  Already  tli.-  sdieiiu's  then  adopted 
have  been  the  means  of  preservint;  l.ea(^e  when  a 
terrilde  war  seemed  imminent  between  Britain  and 
Uussia.  Hritain  has  of  hite  years  sit,'iied  arbitration 
treaties  with  most  of  tlie  Kuropean  Powers,  and  many 
of  these  nations  liave  made  similar  treaties  between 
themselves. 

Thoufth  these  are  ,si(;ns  that  the  nations  are  turnintf 
,„„re  and  more  from  the  horrors  .,f  war  and  the  misery 
tliat  follows  in  its  traek.  tiie  r.'ign  of  peaee  is  .not 
"""■  yet  established.  Matters  involviiif;  vilal  interests 
or  nat'ional  honour  are  excluded  from  the  terms  of  our 
arbitration  treaties.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  tliai 
brave  men  may  yet  be  ealled  to  lay  down  their  lives 
homes  iiiav  vet  be  made  desolate,  and  treasure  poured 
out  iiwlefending  our  eountry  by  battle  when  all  otiier 

means  have  f)«Ded. 

The  verv  name  of  the  British  Isles  reminds  us  tiiat  as 

islanders  we  must  needs  be  a  naval  powr.  The  f;rowth  ot 

our  empire  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world  has  made 

Keri^    tl"-'   "'^vy  more  than  ever  a  neeessity  of  onr 

Defence.        existence.    But  if  the  army  is  truly  ealled  our 

.>•«•«»,/  line  of  defence,  it  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  navy. 

Both  arms  are  needed  if  our  defence  is  to  be  complete 

and  thev  must  work  together.     A  Committee  of  Imperial 

Defence  lias  been   formed   to   advise    the    llabinet    in 

matters  relating  to   the   empire.     Its  president  is   t he 

prime  minister,  and  it  includes  the  First  Lord  ot  tlie 

Admiraltv,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  other 

hiKh  officers  of  the  navy  and  army.      Thus  committee  is 

a  means  of  linking  together  the  two  services,  and  ot 

briiigiug  th..ni  into  closer  touch  with  the  Cabinet. 
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f".,,u.,.  Ij.  „  1,„„,,,„„„   „.,.„„,,^,   _^     .  Adn„r.Uy. 

Know  (■(  iri.  |,f  ,1.  .  ^,..,      ,„,  .    I'li'Miiu 

aiKI   (llUI}r..l-,)llS   HCaiMIIIS,   1111(1   it    is  s:lf,.,f,  ■    II  .■ 

eiitiiist  tl,.„.,  f     .1      >  '  '"'  ""'  ""tioii    (1 

;      ^''         ""'  "*  ^\'l""'»llv  isiMs  „f  111,.   Kifsf 

-:t.:^r;rs' •?,'-"■■'""■■--- 
»-iu..,,  .„., ,,'..,'  i;."„:;t' t'";"  ""• 

S::;;;;-:-r»;"- -"---"irs 

!,eiitiain  i,r,.»Hit.s  the  navy  cstimati.s  in  tli,-  II.mi.,.  .,f 
lommons.  ihmisc  oi 

i"     H.a m    (  ..mmisMK.n    iit    Sea    is   divided 
^tweeti    Eit^ten,    „nd    Waster,,     wiite.-s.       The     "''^• 
Wesen,  ,„.,,,„,.  insists  ..f  three  Heets:    the  Channel 
Meet   eonsis  ,,„.  of   twelve   battleships   with    a   eni    e, 
«.muhon  and  tninoi-etaft,  the  .Mediten'aneai,  Fht,      1" 
">i  Malta,  and  ihe  Atlantie  l-'leet    haseil  o„  (iil„  ,  , 
with  Hi.'ht   1,.,(H„  1-  '    ''*"'"""'i'"'ilfai-.  each 

evht  lMttIe..h>i,.,  a  eniisei-  s,,ua.h-on,  and  minor 


i 

i 
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<Tan       The  KUtI   ill   K.i«t.'Vii   walfrs    ••.iiiHists   of    tlip 
(•liin.-Hc  Sinm.lroii.  Il.r   In.rmii   S.iii.i.ln.ii.  iiii.l  tli.'   Aus- 
tralian S(iua.lron;   wliilra  s.nm.lniii  al  tlif  Cai"'  of  Um-.l 
Hope  ronn»  a  link  lu-twen  Kast  and  W.-st.     Tlir  v-sseb 
of   the    Kiwi    in    Coininission    in     K.'servi'    go    to    si'» 
,,..rio.linillv  for  practi,...     A  n.ic'l..ns  .row  i*.  always  at 
liaii.l.  an.l  llic  full  nunil»rs  .-an  lie  mail.-  up  from  other 
scnirws.     Til.-  ..ffi.'.M-s  an.l  iii-'ii  of  tl..'  navy  are  trained 
from  l,ovli..o<l  in  seliooU  ami  trainintJ-sliips.     Tlie  men 
enlist  for  twelve  or  for  t.Mi  y.ars.  ami  there  is 
Reserves.    ^^  jj^^^.^^i  |,,|,.,.,  ({..^erve  of  m.n  who  have  served 
th.'ir  time  in"tli.'  navy  linl    liohl  Ih.'inselves  r.a.ly  for 
K,.rvi.'e    in    time    of   war.     Anolh.r   valiiabl,.   source  ot 
supply   is   ti;.     Royal   Nuval    Ifeserve.  coinprisint;   s(Uii.' 
"7  (MM)   m.'U  .irawii   from  tli.'  meiTliaiil   s.'i-viee  and  Ih.' 
lishiiit;  H.-ets.     Y.'t   anolh.'r  auxiliary  f.-rc-  is  f..uii.l  m 
Ml.'  Royal  Navy  Vidunt.Mrs.  wh..  otter  for  servi.x  eitli.M- 
on  sea  or  .in  land.  . 

The  armv,  like  the   navy,  is  .M.nlrolle.l   hy  a  eivilian. 

the  Seerelarv  of  State  f»)V  War,  who  has  a  seat  in  tli.- 

Caliin.'t.     Am.th.'r  fii.tt  sli.iws  in  ii  .'urious  way 

I?my    the  eontrol  which  I'arliameiit  has  over  our  stand 

Act.      i„j;  army.     Tli. .U-  ..f  military  laws  by  wlii.'h 

the  disei-i-line  <")f  the  army  is  maintained  is  enilmdied  in 
the  Armv  A.'t,  an  annual  a>  t  which  must  be  ren.-w.'d 
ev..rv  vear.  Bv  refusin^r  to  pass  this  Act,  I'arliameiit 
eould  at  any  mluneul  lo.is,.  th.'  bonds  ..f  ..bedieiice  which 
h.dd  the  army  to},'.'tlier. 

The  Secretarv  ..f  State  f.n-   War  is  presul.Mit  of  the 

Armv  ('..uni'il.  a  b..<ly  plann.d  .111  the  p'ltteru 

A™y       ..f   tiie   H.)ard  .if  Admiralty.     There   are   four 

'^''"""-    military  ami  ..n.'  .tivil  member,  each  responsible 

to  the  War  Minister  for  the  inaiiagemeut  of  a  branch 
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"nii-ii.lmi„is(nili..n  ..ftliranriv       \s  i„  tl„.  i.       i    .. 
rests  with     ."'"■■  ,""    "■•""I  '•'"n.nm,.l  of  the  annv 

i;;:;r"""'"" ■ ^  ^v.4  :.;;:;„:::  .:;':i;:: 

lOnlistm..,,,  i„,l,.,  „n„y.  as  i„  tl„.  n„vv,  is  vol,.„tarv 

'-■•  l"t  f,.nes  .,f  awill,.,,  fo,-  various  fnus  .f  ir   '    \VI 

The  Militia  is  a   loss    lu,.l,ly-train,.,l    to. than   tl, 

x^iiiiit    Hiiiiv.       its    recfiiit*:    ..II);  *    * 

?:;;»i"'";''" '^*.::t:,;ir;.,r" ' 

'.  .1.,  „„„  ,„  ,„„„  ,„,  „ ,,.,  ,„„^^_|__,      ^__^ 

wSi«:r,:;;::-;r't:t; '' "t- 

the  So,>th  .'  frica,,  uar.  '  '  *-'""'  ^'"'■'^  '" 

About  a  thin!  pai-t  of  the   I'.iit;  i     i 
stationed  i„  r„.lil,     T     H,;:   l!!!  r':  '^'•"7.'^'•'■f^"''"■'>• 


must  1)1!  aiidod  the  Nati 
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Hntish  f..t in  tluit  country.     1l>"  ''""'  "f  '"'" 

ladUn    ,j,.„iv   is  liDin 


Krmy. 


India 
OtBce. 


l,v   In.liii   it».'lf,  l.iit   rxp-'aitionK 


"-■'•    l„.v.m.l  the  I...lia>.  front i-r  are  l-a..    '"''>■''; 

VV..  !aw  so,..Hl.in«  -f  th.-  ris.;  ..f  Unt.sh  n.ij- 1        "Ju^ 
HM.i„,HT7J,b.HumMl,..HMM,in.,.tlndm       ink    t» 

s.,v...viKn  ,l.u  sui.r.n..  I-.w,..-  nnw  .--•.ts  «.  1.  th. 
S....r..tarv..rStat..torInai».wl„.,sam.>.nlKr..J 

.1,..  Cal-in....     Tl..s,.Mv,avvnenln..tl,..s,,,.c.Bb 

a..,,uaii.t...l  with   In,Uan  affairs.  I,n.   h.  l.a.M.uall>    as 

-in  ..,.uu..il"    witl.   a   l.oay    nf    ,.l,os..u    '"-"-'' 

,o„„..il  .M.nsists  of  Hft.M.n  i-ai.l  .n,-.nl»Ts,  A>:wa  U,      ui 

Z      nainlv  fron.  officials  lately  .-eturn...!  fnnn   Indn. 

Th.    sen-tan-    in    .-nnu-il    -ontrols  tl.e  exp-n,!. ture  o 

I!  ...:::;:;:.;nn  India >i--v.-i>.ietoI^...— 

for  the  .rovenunent  of  th ni.t.y.     In   India  Um  It  the 

"  '       p,v,.,-nn,en.   is  in  the  hands  of  the  \  werov, 

indun  „„p„inted  for  tive  years,     lie  is  assisted  l.y 

Govenim.nt.  J^'  ,,;^,„,,„iv,.  C.mneil  of  seven  nien.l.ers, 
,„,„„  whom  are  .he  heads  of  tl'-/«'l"'>-.";:"'";  ^^'^ 
.overmnen..  The  Legislative  Coui.ed  consists  o  the 
same  nienilu-rs  and  others  ad.led.  with  the  aH-n-val 
rVieerov.  for  making  laws  and  regulations.  .Vn.-  . 
,he  additional   nienihers   n...ive   .entlenuMi    '-    '' ^    ; 

inelnded.      The    governors   of   tin'   ■'>•''-';;•-';,,,.,  ^^^ 
who  are  also  assisted  by  eonneils,  are   ""  ^"'""J  "^ 
I    the   Vieerov.      In  the  Native  States,   where  the   old 
^:.;Lnenti;  still  ,nf.nve,  the  British  .mtrolis^e..^ 
eised  by  Uesiden.s.  whose  functions  vary  «,tl.  different 

''"iZ  other  portions  of  the  British  K.npire.  owning  ve.-y 
diverse  forms  of  government,  are  nearly  all  under  the 
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'•'..it.-.,I  of  (I...  S,.,.n.t„ry  „r  St,,f,.,  f,„.  ,|,..  roUmirs     This 
'•>>iilrc)l  i«  ..x..i-dm.(l  in  tlif  viirious  (■.,l(.iii..s  l,y 
K'l'Vcnioi'K,  »|)|»>iiitc.l  l.y  th.'  ('nl..iii,il  ScrctiirV    Colonl.l 
an.l  r,.«,,„i,»il,l,.  t..  l.i,„.     A   try,-  ..xa.npl.s  will    °*" 

«.TV,.  to  sh„w  11,,.  „„t„,.,.  .,,•  II, ,„„ ^,.^,.i^,,,,  ,      „^^_ 

<  ol.,ni.il  outer  in  ,liflr..r..|it  p.i.ts  .,f  tli..  w„rl,l. 

KtyioMs  wli,.,'..  th..  K<'V.-n,Mi..nt.  th.mnU  uiuh;-  Hritisl, 

™nti(.l.  IS  l,.ft   „„„•,.  ,„•  I,.s»  i„  nativ..  Iihii.Is,,,, „11,.,1 

I  rotfefoi-iitcN.      T..  tliis  cliiss  l,,.],,,,^.  ;.,|,.l, 
■•.miitrifs    ,is    rpu„l„,    S.inmlilaii.l.   an.)    P™*""""'"- 
XipTia.     Soinaliiaixl  is  a.,  instai,..,.  „f  a  l'r..t.vt.,.at.. 
a.lM„iuster.Ml  by  tl„.   Kotvi^f,,  (.Hi,.,,     I„  tli..  hist,„-v  .,f 
.N-.rtl.en,    an.l   S,,,,!!,,.,-,,    Siu'vrm.   affain.    «•,■    Imve   an 
.Uiistratu.n   <.f  an,>tl„.,-   form   ..f   pov,.rrim<.nt.      Tl„.s,. 
ivpioMs  wen.   H,st   opened   up   and  a.hninist,.,.,.,!  l,v  „ 
couiiiany  holdiiit;  a  i.liarter  fiom  tl„.  Hritisl, 
•ioveiniiient.       I„     lHi)|)    tlw    Colonial   Offi..<.    Chartered 
took    ov,.r    tl„.   adininistrativ,.  part    of    tlie    '''""'"'""• 
eompany's    work,    appointing;    Hipl,   ('o,„n,ission>...s   to 
discharge  it.     These  eo„,n,issi„ners  rnle  an,l  make  laws 
-'■  own    authority,    snlijeet.    of    ,.OMrse,    to    the 

'•etary,   eniidoyinf;    native    institutiot,s    as 

<)t,  IT  p.ats  of  We.stAfri,m  furnish  us  with  exnmi,l,.s 
of   what  are   e.dled  C-own   Colonies.     The  (iovernor  of 
the  (iidd  Coast  rules  that  eidony  witli  the  hidp 
of  an   executive  e,>uni.il,  ,.onsistii,fr  ,if  Hritisl,    Crown 
oRieials  appointe,!  from  horn...    I„  Si,.,-,.a  l.eone    '^'"°°'"' 
the  method  adopted  is  moi.e  like  what  we  saw  in  India 
Here  the  fjovernor  nominates  four  ,Mifsi,iers  to  sit  with 
the  executive  eouneil  for  lejfislative  pui-. 
poses,  thus  makiu);  two  distjiiet  eonnr.jls.    '*«P''"«''t*t'on. 
The  beginnings  of  representative   government   eaii  be 
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«oeu  iu  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  el.,-te.l  inomhers 
form  nearly  half  of  the  legislative  eouMo.l. 

In  the  great  self-governing  countries,  such  as  tana-la, 
Australia,  and  Cape  Colony,   the  governor  acts   as  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  and  the  control  exer- 
?o«ming    cisedhy  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  very  shght 
Colonies,     ti,^  constitutions  of  these  countries,  granted 
by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  are  mod.'lled  upon 
the  British  constitution.     The  executive  power  is  in  the 
Lands  of  a  ministry,  responsible  to  an  elcted  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  chambers.    The  assent  of  the  governor 
is  required  to  all  acts  of  Parliament,  and  he  has    he 
same  power  of  veto  as  is  possessed   at   home  by  the 
sovereign.     He  may  also  reserve  any  legislative  act  fo 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.    Practically 
however,  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  interfere  with 
the  acts  of  self-governing  .-olonies  unless  foreign  policy 
or  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large  are  involved. 

But  the  extensive  interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole 

have   in  recent  years  brought  out  the  need  of  much 

closer  relations  betweeu  the  Imperial  Par- 

The  New  Im-     jjament  and  the  self-governing  countries 

peri»l  System.    ^.^^.^^   ^^^   ^^^^j^.^      ji^,,y   schemes   and 

suggestions  have  been  offered  for  bringing  this  about. 
The  most  noteworthy  proposal  is  for  i,f»le,;,ted  emp,re 
-that  is  to  say,  some  form  of  Imperial  'ioveriiment 
which  shall  look  after  imperial  interests,  and  which  shall 
be  controlled  by  an  imperial  representati^  e  assembly  to 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  should  elect 
representatives.  This  might  relieve  the  local  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  concern  with  imper- 
ial questions.  But  the  suggestion  raises  many  serious 
problems   which  no  statesman   has  yet   undertaken   to 
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solve.  How.  f,„.  example,  is  the  imperial  army  an,] 
navy  to  be  supported?  Is  the  taxation  for  tlH..se  two 
l-ranehes  of  I.nperial  Defence  to  l,e  borne  proportion, 
ately  by  all  part.,  of  the  era,,ire  alike  ?  S„eh  questions 
we  Imve  to  leave  to  the  future.  For  the  present,  the 
'■o-operation  of  the  self-governing  countries  in  the 
general  government  of  tlie  empire  will  orobahlv  remain 
slight. 

Nevertheless  we  can  already  see  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  M)  evolve  institutions  of  a  distinctlv  im.ierial 
character.  Such  is  the  Imperial  Conference,  a  meeting 
■old  lu  London  every  fourth  year,  attended  bv  the 
I  rime  Ministers  and  otlier  representatives  of  our  self- 
governing  ■•ountries,  and  presi.led  over  bv  the  Secretarv 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  conferenc'e  coiiBnes  itself 
to  advice  and  discussion.  Its  dire.^t  influence  bears  onlv 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  But  the  publicity 
given  to  Its  proceedings,  tlie  universal  interest  witli 
which  Its  debates  are  followed,  show  that  public  opinion 
looks  upon  It  as  something  more  than  a  mere  depart- 
mental council. 

A  very  interesting  move  in  this  general  direction  was 
t.lkeu  in  1908  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
The  committee  in  question  was  appointed  to  consider 
measures  for  the  reform  of  tlie  Upper  House.  Anion  .r 
Its  recommendations  was  a  provision  bv  which  repr." 
sentat.ves  from  the  self-governing  colonies  shoul.l  be 
admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Such  a  stej.,  if  taken 
would  be  a  very  sigr  .1  advance  ui)ou  the  present  sy.s- 
tem.  We  seem  indeed  to  be  (mly  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
complete  organization  of  the  empire;  we  have  yet  to  .see 
the  re-ordering  of  the  parts  into  an  organic  whole 


HVNOPHIS  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF 
ftREAT   BRITALV 


I-    THK  HACKS  OK  HHITAIV. 
i.  The  Early  Peoplei  of  Britain 
^tewY"""'  '•"™-'   "i"t   lived  in 
taS  i'n"'  '""'"  "* """"'tis 
Tlie   Cell..  i,f   whom   tlieri-  won. 
1.    The    Qaels,     from     wlioni    arc 
.Srotti««  lliahlanilm. 

"'li^-;°t°''''°."''   '™"'    w'l"l"    the 
IKfh*  ,iri3  il»»condeil. 

"■  ^43*a"°"iw  °'='="P»«'°"  of  Britain, 
1.  The  (VllH  of  Hrllniii  Hided  their 

ero»»ed  tliu  Clmniiel  to  show  the 
power  of  Ko,.m„,,n„s.  (■"Vkwi?,': 

or  Ifl.  ,'i"-  '"  »l>"''e  n  the  wealil 
ur  lt«  tin  niliie.s,  also  drew  the 
RomahH  to  Britain.  | 

--  But  the  KoiiiaiiK  determined  In    I 
annex  Britain  onl.v  lii  ll"  .", 

a  The    northern     llniitu    of    the 
Itciman  l'ro<in,.„  in  Ur|,«|„  wcw 

»trhT?-,::.'ii^r.!;;^' 

WtHSfn.""""""^'^"-"^! 
1.  Tlic  most  serlons  revolt  of  tlie   I 

;>V'?r.'^')i""'    Konian   power 
waH  that  p7  Queen  Boadicea.  wl,A 
de»tro>od  Colehester,  .'Kl.  Albai  ■<     ' 
and  Ixindon.  ■>™in«. 

"■,!'"""*  °'  **"  Roman  Occupa. 

Ill  Coiintry   divided    into    pro- 
vmeea.  and  the  eountry  pici- 

121    .Marches      drained,     fore-^itK 
4le8red.  agricnlture  imprnved. 


I.«  fopperand  tin  minea  worl<ed 
(tl  TownH    built-    Khora.nn. 

,ni';f,:;Vi'''''V''''''"<'"'i''"i'"' 

"llu.lliV;;™'!''  ",""'■  I'lilldings- 
'  K"'ff"-  l"'th»,  temploH,  and 
'  111"" '"rpfivate  individual" 

l«IChri«llanityliit,o.lneed, 

"•  ■SirHoniii.^'VKir-"""""" 

III   Keniaina    of    eamiw,    roa<l« 
templea.  hatha,  pottery  &F 

''■"llkf 'l^."""'r    '"    l>l"ee-M„m„,a 

lm„IS."i''"  r\   "llieheatcr, 

'*'"'"  ealer       Ijxt,     rantrn      ii 

'•"mpl,Ll,.,.olnllj,t,  "„/„">, 
/tortiiH.  a  imrhourl. 

'"■  m'if?""'"'  '""""'"  <"  Britain, 
I.   The  new  Invadera,   who  tame 
from   Iho   norlliorn  shorei  of 
(iermany,  ineliided  : 

"nmrk"'  '■■'""  ■""""'"'  <>■■  '"="■ 

"u"°"Klbr'  """'""'"■"""' 

The  Brllona  called  them  .til 

•l''^'"'^  ll>ey  are-  often  ™11« 

Anglo.Siixonn:    but   the  liHai 

5.SS;:  ""■'"■  '-  ""  i- 

""S^eSfcSI^^J-"-- 
"",..1!'",Ur,^!"      '■"■•""all  and 
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CJ)  North  Walei    irifhluiii  WuIcn.     j 
Ci)  Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria— b«- 
twfcii    the    Kibblf     iiiirl     xhv    ' 
Clyde.iuid  wewt  of  tlu'  IViiiiinc 
Itange.  ; 

:i.    Ill    Nurth   Ilritniii    thero   uttU    ! 

rutnadiod  oiitHidu  tliu  Uoiiian    ' 
Province :  i 

(1)   The  kingdom   of   the  Picti.    i 
north  of  the  Korth  and  cant  uf 
the  (IrainpirtnH. 
Ci)  Thi!  kintrdoiii  of  the  Scott, 
iiiiinignvntM    fioni    Iivlaiid    In 
the    Hiuhlnnds    and    VVcHtern 
IslandK. 
i.  The  nature  nf  the  Enslith  Con- 
quest : 

(1)  The  Kn^lish  ConqncMt  -  a 
national  iniKrution.  estabiirth- 
inK  a  new  langimge  and  new 
inHtitutton-<.  TIhih  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Homnn  (on- 
»iuet*t.  which  was  a  military 
ot-eupation. 

{•2)  Christ ianitydisappe-ircd  with 
the  Hetlleinent  of  tlie  heathen 
neweotiicnt. 

(3t    Knglinh       kingdonw       were 
founded  as   the    eoiinrry  was 
wrewtvd  from  the  Celts. 
5.  The  old  Knglish  kingdonis  ton- 

sisted  socially  of : 

(1)  .-1  Kina  (A.S.  nyning).  elected 
at  Hrst  by  the  fotk-moot  or  as- 
sembly of  freemen,  and  later 
by  the  witaii  or  assetubly  »>f 
wise  men. 

Cil  The  EorluH.  or  nobles. 

(3)  Thr  ( 'eorlH.  or  simple  freemen, 
land-owners, 

(4)  Thr  Tht^owoH.  or  slaves,  some 
of  whom  were  Britons. 

t;.  The  -system  of  self-Kovornuunt 
established  by  the  Knglish  in- 
volved : 

(1)  The  touH-mool.  presided  over 
by  the  town-reete  or  governor, 
for  each  township  or  village, 
m  The  hunilretlmoot,  presided 
over  by  the  huiiilredeHfaltlor 
leidert.  and  composed  of  mem- 
bers f«im  groups  of  townships. 
(3)  The  folk-moot,  or  assembly  of 

the  whole  folk  or  people. 
It)  The  U7f((H.  or  council  of  wise 
men,  a  sort  of  inner  council  of 
the  folk-moot,  and  somewhat 
resembling  onr  House  of  liOrds. 


II.-THK  CMMlNd  'fK 
<'HKIHTlANiTY. 
I.  The  chief  imlidstobe  noted  aiHj: 

(1)  The  KngUsh  settlers  were 
heathens,  worshipping  Woden 
and  Thor. 

(2)  The  Mission  of  .St.  Augustine, 
sent  by  Pope  Oregory  the 
(Jreat.  51t7. 

CD  Kent  was  the  rirwf,  and  Sussex 
the  lant  kingdom  to  become 
Christian. 

(4)  .St.  Aidan  from  lona,  tow-hich 
Christianity  was  brought  by 
Columba  from  Irtdand.  estab- 
lished a  n.-Hiastery  at  l.lndis- 
fiirne. 

(ot  The  Synod  of  Whitby,  held  to 
consider  the  ditferunees  be- 
tween the  llonian  and  the 
( 'elt  ic  ( 'hrist  tan  ch  urehen, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man practice. 

'>,  Results  of  the  Conversion  of 
the  English  toChristlaiuty  and 
of  a  united  church  : 
II)  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury-Primate of  all  Kngland 
-divided  the  country  Intodio- 
»eses  or  sees,  supervised  by 
bishops ;  later  on,  parish  boun- 
daries were  fixed. 
(2(  A  united  church  helped  ♦  >  a 

united  nation. 
(3)  The  new  religion  otTered  an 
example,  not  only  of  union,  but 
of  peace  and  a  higher  morality. 
It)  The  beginnings  ,'  Knglish 
learning  were  due  to  the 
church  : 

i.  Caedmon,  the  first  Knglish 
poet,  was  a  monk  in  the 
Abbey  at  Whitby, 
ii,  Bede-"the  venerable  Hede" 
-our  first  historian,  lived 
and  taught  in  the  monastery 
at  .larrow-npon  Tyne. 
iii.  Dunstan,  s(*h<darand  states- 
man. b(H>ame  vVrchtdshop  of 
Canterbury. 

IlL    TIIK  I  NION  \W  K.sdI.ANI). 

i.  The  Rise  of  Wessex  : 
1    Three  of  the  old   Knglish  king- 
doms Northumbria,     Mercia, 
Wessex      bt:,came  in  turn  more 
IMiwerful  than  all  the  otheis. 


«VXl>Hs,,s 


ii.  The  Danlih  Inv.tioni : 

II)  Tt-'stnK,,  nf  pliinil,,,.. 
'■'  1j'    -''Mfuofsi-ttlomeiit. 

";  \'',';  ""o-King  of  W.s„x  : 
■IntlloSiixon  Clironi.lr 


IV. 


THK  KAI.I,  i)K  THK 
■•^AXoxs. 


i.  The  Qolden  Age  of  Sa,„„  England. 

niiin-l)iin«lnn.  ''""■"" 

{!(;»»  thai  followurt  >v««  i„„rki>.l 

"itcld."  '""''""i'"i  "f  thu  I),,,,,.. 
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ii.  The  Norman  Invation. 

N™s;;r;n.'a/^ "•"■•■ 

-■  ''tmlliiK  events; 

l-l  U'illiaiii  laiKltil  at  IVirn-ov 
IJI  Hnrolrt  wa«rtof,.Hlo.l  ,u„l  sl„.„' 

V.    ^•"It.V.A.VS.A.vi,  K.v,„.,s„. 
••'Klll.M.I.s.M. 

'■  "„y'R'i;i"'".' '•""i'ii''-<"  "lis  Ki.iL. 

or  h'lglarHi:  "^'"k 

<1>  ».vriKhlof,-„,„,n.„ 

"li"^i;?^t'{?fi;;r-- "■'-'■■ 

■-'•  «illianr»  policy  was  ■ 
"|„S„7"""''  ll'o  KnglM,  ,h,„- 

'"^^,i^;x  ""^  ^"'■" "  '■■- 

<:i)Toe.t«l,liKl,Fe„dali.„i„Kn«. 

'■'t;;!;i'!5:;i''lfcs^-.>' > 


""'^^i;^.f;;ir,;;;:r::i:^"- ■ 


ow 
1.  The  Feudal  System. 

"l.in;r,„lf.""-' " ■-■"»■ "f 

'■"liiTlu.n'""  "'■""•"I  c.'.lulo.s  lo 
liVI,t/    '""'  '""■""•'    ''•"""'«• 

-iiiallei- estates  to  »«Mr,;„„;,;; 
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(4)  BuUiw  thf  frets  luiiaiiU  were   I 

tlio  Mfr/s  or  cUleiitM. 
(A)    hlkxch   lord    had  jurli^tllctioii    \ 

over  hir^  own  vilhhaIh. 
W)  ViiHmils  eniild  tie  called  on  to 

rttfht  for  their  Iw-dM. 
5.  To  niiilnt^tlriHtroiiK  rule  over  hi« 

kingdom,  Wllliani 
{1)  (iiivcthf  banmH large e^UtoH. 

hut  broken  up  Inlti  nctittercd 

liortionw. 
<'i)  Made  all  tununt!-  swear  obe- 

dlenee  at  Haltsbury.toihe  king 

flrHt  and  to  the  lordu  after. 
(3)  C'auHed  the  Doniewiay  Survey 

of  Kngland  to  be  niadu. 

«.  William  I.'h  dangerw  i-aine  from : 
(I)    The    Knglish.  who    rebelleil 

nt^ainst  him. 
{'!)  The  dlMHatlnrtod  Norman  btir- 

on?<.  who  rebelled  also. 
(3)  Hirt  own  Hon«.  who  wei-e  allied 

with  Kranee  agninwt  him. 

VI.-THK  WORST  KVILS  OF 
KKUDALISM,  Sec. 

The  chief  imintK  to  be  noU'd  in  this 
ehapter  arts : 
1.  The  people  feared  tlic  barons 
more    than     they    feared     the 
king. 
■J.  The  civil  war  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Stephen  and  Matilda. 
3.  The  cruelties  of   the  barons- 
"  nineteen  long  winters 


he  po 
yll. 


the  barons  by  Hem. 
5.     The    growing    power    of    the 

church. 
K.  The  king's  law  and  the  ehureh's 

law. 

7.  Becket'sdcfenee  of  churchmen's 
privileges. 

8.  Henry's    failure    to    make    tlie 
law  supreme  over  churchmen 
mainly  owing  to  the  murder  of 
Ilecket,  1171). 


VII.     UK  HAKl)  THK 
rllUSADKK. 

1.  Henry  ll.'s  dominions  included  : 
(1)  Kngland  and  Wales. 
(■J(  Overlordship  of  Ireland. 


(3i  Overlordship  of  Scotland  in 
virtue  of  William  the  IJoiis 
homage.  This  wiu*  abandoned 
by  his  son  Ilichard  I. 

(4)  The  west  of  France  from  the 
Knglish  rliannel  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. Kngland  was  now  a  great 
Continental  Power. 
2.  Richard  the  Cruiader. 

It)  The  object  of  the  trii-adei* 
was  to  fi-ee  the  Holy  Uirid  from 
the  Saracens. 

(2)  The  special  object  of  the  Thii-d 
Crusade  was  to  capture  Jeru- 
salem from  Saladln. 

(3)  Hiehard  caitured  .\crtf,  but 
was  forced  to  retreat  from 
.Jerusalem. 

(I)  On  his  way  home  Klehard 
was  imprisoned  In  Austria. 

t.i)  Richiird  was  ransomed,  hut 
was  killed  In  a  war  with 
France. 

VIIL-MAONA  (  AKTA. 

i.  Chief  points  to  be  noted  in  John's 
reign : 
1  The  loss  of  Ills  Fi-ench  posses- 
sions. tHehad  been  nicknamed 
'•  I^aekland  "  in  his  youth,  no  tcr- 
rtlors'  having  been  assigned  to 
him  by  hlsfather.t 

2.  His  quarrel  with  the  |K>pe. 

(1)  Kispiite  arose  over  the  election 
of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

i'i)  Kngland  was  laid  under  inter- 
dict by  the  pope. 

(3)  John  wasexcommunicntetl. 

(4)  I'hiiii)  II.  of  Fran<e  was 
ordered  by  the  pope  to  carry 
out  John's  deposition. 

^^)  John  submitted,  and  the 
pope's  nominee.  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  became  archbishop. 

3.  The  revolt  of  the  barons. 

(1)  The  barons,  headed  by  Lang- 
ton,  met  to  consider  grievances. 

t'i)  Against  Johti  were  united  the 
Imrons,  the  clergj',  and  the 
citizens  of  the  towns. 

(3)  John  was  comiielled  to  si^n 
lit  Kunnimede  Magna  Carta, 
the  Great  Charter  |lil.=i).  Hu; 
fouiidatiim-^loiic  of  Ki'ghsh 
liberties  and  of  the  Kngllsh 
Constitution. 


"VVOPSIS 


il.  Mama  Carta. 

•'*.    The   Mad   Parliat«.»*  j 

liftfoll  l«!St^  '"  "  '""""•"  "f 
fO'Kity.  ^^''wmers  of  every 

(I)  Lords. 

•21  County  nionibers. 

'■"  Borougl,  iiicmboiN.  ' 

""d  citizens  fro„rtl,„?oiJ;,'-;r'"''" 

IX.-THE  BEGINM.vu.^  OK 
SfOTLA.VD 
I.  The  division,  of  Scotland. 

Vorn,,u,^^!i,,™J,,^;j-,.be 
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'"rlTi;'   .'■'"•"lo'n     of      strath. 

"ihTl':;'  t-'"*""''  <ii«tH<i  ..f  Lo. 

Ihlan.  fr„„,  ,„„   forth  to  the 

i  Thi-rnio„w,i.,.,l„,.toHI,„„. 
»i.re'„',!'»'..H''''"l"'' ^ho  .soois 

m-a'i;;k„s"'-'  """"""•• 
""iis^U-f;,;;/^°;^«;;;;h' 

orn|wrtof«tr«thdy;i"°  '" 
CIJ  Lothinn.  orlifiniilly  uhH  of 
Northnmbrli,  und  then  »  n,^. 
«.»»lon  of  the  |,,u,e„.  w","™, 
.'."..•C'"™"'  l'>in»t,.n.  iiV  " 
'!>  MriK  Kdgiirto  Kenneth  11 

.1  The  aprudd  of  the  KngUHh  hin 
gnngc  In  .Scotliind: 

"aid  in'X[';r""  ■""'""  '"  "P-^"--'' 
r-')  MHleohn   Caninore.  in  conne- 

with  Miirgiiret.  d  d  mnch  to 
«pread  KngllHh  cn,ton  »  ki  d 
"POeeh  in  .Scotland. 
(3)  The  Celtic  reaction  wji« 
»ucco«»f„lly  reslKted  l^y  Ma| 
<olni«  son.  aided  by  .Vorinuii  "- 
Hrucc-.      Hymets.      Lii,,i™y„ 

SSKr"-"  '"™  -"•'™ '" 

tot"™^  'fc»tli"Hl  aK  snlticct 

ID  William    I.    of   KnKland    In 
^^,??,-^«,l''"<t.'".dTo.n,ind 

'^li'jJ'S'  "■ '°'™''  MHleolm  IV 

o^fi°„„aL.'""'"'^-"'™' 

''hrthe''KniH\ '•'""■  ™;''"™'l 
oy  me  hnfflish  near  .ItniHrAr 

&'f;;r-^s.no'"h.;;.? 

"'mM','.'     I'lchard      I.      rcl|.a«..,l 
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X.     AN  KAMLY  liUKAT 
imiTAIN  A\I>  ITS  KAIMKK. 

Kilwiinl  \.  iiiined  at  a  united  Brtt< 
i»h  nation. 
I.  H*>  compit'it'*!    Wulfs.  iiMil    liL'- 

NtoWUll    IMI    hit    -^Oll    ttlL'    title     llT 

I'riiU't!  of  W'iiIl'm, 
■i.  To  unite  ttie  citiwiih  of  Kiigliuid 
and  Sc(itliint).  hi3  prupo-suit  n  iiiiir- 
riiiffO  botw  'I  hlM  Koti  tmil  Mar- 
garet, "Mnii.  of  Norwiiy", 

3.  The  Scots  conxented.  aiul  on  the 
duath  of  Marffii ret  asked  Kdwiird 
(odceide  Ihe  «iiH;stioii  of  the  mir- 
et'Nwinii  betweun  a  hirge  iiunihur 
of  rundidates.  who  aKfoed  to 
aei'L'pt  his  award.  » 

4.  Kdward  revived  tlie  claim  of 
lordslilp  over  Scut  land. 

i').  The  Court  held  at  Norham  de- 
cided ill  favour  of  John  llalUol. 
who  accepted  tlie  ttiroiie  as  a 
vassal  of  KiiKland. 

H.  Halllnt,  refustntr  afturwjirds  to 
obey,  waM  (lethronetl.  and  Kd- 
ward I.  treated  Scotland  as  a 
forfeitefi  Hef. 


XI.    THK  STOKY  OK  HCOTTISII 
INItKPKXnKN'CI-:. 

K^lwai'd  I.,  who  had  llius  as  lie 
ttioiiKht  coniiileted  the  conqiiesi  of 
Scotland,  had  now.  however,  li)  en- 
counter thi;  Sc'ottlsh  |)eo|tIe  in  amis, 
iuid  the  natioruil  s|>ii-it  Kathered 
round 
1.  Sir  William  Wallace. 
(11  He  drove  me   Knjflish  onl  of 

the  Scottish  castle.s, 
Ci)  He  defeated  the    Knglish  at 

Strrlinu  Hritlar,  12117. 
Ill)  He    was    ina4ie   Guardian    of 

.'Scotland. 
l4t  He  was  liefoatcd  by  Kdward 

1.  at  Falkirk.  1^18. 
(S)  He  was  betrayed  to  Sir  .lohn 
Mcnteith,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  London,  KtO.). 

t.  Robert  Bruce,  K>'iiiidsoii  of 
Hrucc.lhe  rival  of  John  Halliol. 

(1)  He  killed  John  ("omyn,  a  rival 
for  llie  throne,  in  (ireyfriars 
Church,  Dumfries. 

CJ)  He  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
and  defeated  immediately 
afterwards  at  Methven^ 


y'M  He  took  refuge  for  a  winter 
Inltalhlinlste. 

<tl  On  the  death  of  Kilward  I. 
the  Hammer  of  the  Scots- 
Hruce  iM^gan  to  reKairi  the  cas- 
tles Koxbiirgh.  h^linburith. 
Midlthirow  and  sonn  StirliuK 
Castle  alone  held  out. 

(5)  To  relieve  Stirling  Castle  Kd- 
ward M.  f'tught  the  HuttU  of 
Haniioeklnirn  -  the  battle 
which  decided  once  for  all  that 
Kiiglariil  could  not  cominer 
Scotland  |i:Ul|. 

(Hi  [li>bert  llruce  was  ri-ci>gnl/efl 
aH  king  of  Scniland.  and  ihu 
comiilete  Independence  of  Scot- 
land wiis  ackruiwledged  by  the 
Knglish  Harliarnent,  ixa<. 

;{.  The  chief  resuUsof  Unices  reign 
(t)  Heobtnlned  the  mastery  over 

all  hisfoesat  home  and  abroad. 
(L')  He  began  the  Franco-Scott ith 

Alliance. 
Cil  He  created  a  united  .Sci  .land, 

proud  of  Us  race  and  its  king. 


XII.    THK  Hl'NIUlKI)  YKAltS' 
WAR.  IXW-ll.Vl. 

1.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  Hun- 

dred Years'  War  between  Kng- 
land  and  Kranee : 

(1)  The  helj>--men.  arms,  and 
lunuey  -given  by  Franco  lo 
Scotland. 

ii)  l*>lward's  wish  to  get  hold  of 
KlaudersandOuienne— I'eutn'!- 
of  the  W(HiI  and  wine  trades, 

Ci)  KdwaM's  claim  to  the  Krench 
crown. 

2,  The  Great  Divi»ion«  of  the  War  : 
(II  I'erlod  of  miccess  in  the  early 

part  of  Kdward  IIL'sreign. 
1.  Thr  liattleo/Sluun,  lIMd. 
■J.  Thr  liattle  o/Crcsxt/.  ViW- 
;t.   Thr  finttlc  of  I'oitirrn.  i;Wi. 

1,  The  Treaty  of  BretignVi  by 
which  Kngiand  obtained  the 
whole  t».w.  of  Kranee. 

(2)  Period  of  failure  in  the  latter 
part  of  Kdward  IH.'s  reign,  and 
in  Kiehard  K.'s  reign. 

(HI  Second   period  of  success  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
1.  The  Battle  o/AgiHcourt.lllo, 


rliiiK 


^■-;- ..imiir"' *■"*, 

"•"■•" "'  WuKi"';,,'," 'i-"  "I" 

nni-o    between  Vi^i'  '^o  ""I- 
The  K„gn«h  failures  were  due 

Jeanne  iVire""'    ■"■"""«'    by 


HV.VOPSIH 


A.\I)  THK  MfcHKS. 
The  c-hier    noInl«   t«   u 
connection  wTtil  ,1  '°  ■?"  "otcd  |„ 
tho  land  "ire:         "■"  "'ltl>"tlo.,  if 

'«  their lord""o  Imn'SI  '".ffive 
vice  each  week  *^ "'"''"  "<"•- 

'■to'lH^'r.^'lSS.f^"  F-V" 
service.  "i»Iend  of  giving 

t^M.eo&;:,^^,,-thl^^of 
,2;^f.''°""'f"''tyofl„b„„re„ 

3  A  corresponding  rise  In  wages 
V"''oSj'wt't?'>i?  the 


30.-. 
"'  "ages  .nrn!,"!",;  u7;  ""^^  """ 

'•Great  ,ll»e„„,e„,  ,„„„„.„ 

Wa"¥vTer'  ■■"'•""   <"""><"<  l-y 

2'»;K.,d!;;;riss:^„,.^^;;.^ 

"I'-i'ffig.ll,',';;.'.?,',,"""- n: 


X'V.  -\VV,-,,,K   ^^.„ 
'-<'U,.U[,.s 


■Hcee;l";!,„'r'i°„;-"-;l-»ere 
^m..bc.foreX.'l!:i'i'iV",Zt? 

■■    fe'S'^he'R^o'^"""-""  -'I"' 
Churel,-  ""    "°"'""    <"thollc 

;;^.'!po;K- -->•  >vas 

,,,''™';'''-'--"".l.™inHei'"'''^"- 
"iXleeted  '"'>'    "Hcrly 

"l.«n'a:S'Vil!!./;rj?-':  -I'.urch 


".e„andt,;i,.':,'„;?sv,'''''-'i- 
pa;j«tte!;;i'-'--"y2?vg2 

S,'c,s,'i,te,l''S,"r  '"o 

l.'^'t  duty  -the  ll»,    .'-■''  ""Jir 
^"■n,ple,n'e»„;^i„f«»;;;'l;i»of  the 

'thJ<''hn°.ru,!t„^J;''r'"  rtlvidd 

pout!  at    AWtl.     rolloHcrs  of  ihn 

°'i^^ol;^e\lrT/'""'''""''»'.^rs" 

™o,l  tfe  power  of  bSh""  "'-■"k. 

i  John  w^ciif 

(1)  Was    thB    r 

''cforrn'atiot'^Ay;'""  "'the 

-l"-- of  the  aefor,;,'atio"' ■■■"'"*■ 
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A    HIKIKT    IIISTDllV    llf    liHK.AT    lUUTAIN 


cjl  III- f iiir»l  tluniKlfrnf  ■'I'hf 

Slilipli-l'll'-l-  ■. 
i;i)  II..  lraii"liil.Hl  Iho  llilplr  from 

Ill    111-    lailKl.l    lliv    Kii-iil  ,1'r"- 

l,.,li,lil  .l..lii 'f  liulu"  iiul 

iu.lKiiK'"!     !!"■  ilKl''   "'  ""    '" 
r.iiiii  tli..iil.l."-"f  .■.iiiilil.l  nil 
ll„",n-uilliiK..flliflin.li'. 
H.  The  Lollard  Movement 

111  Was    a    ralliiio.   liiTiiiw  llif    ' 
I.i.lliiiiN  liail  iicilliliiK  ili'llnil.' 
li.l.MMi""-- 
lil  II  ,.,.a«vill.ilH'aiiii.Iln-l'"ri-t!    I 
will,   thv  l.illl.lliK  "f  ShJi.lui 
lll,l.a-Ili'      ill      Ihii     irlKii     of 
lliiir.v    V. 

XV.    THK   "MIS  UK  'IIIK 
IIDSKS.    ll.Vi  MH.>. 

1    Til,.  ,ail-.-tliallr.ll"  till.  W«r. 
of  the  Rote*  : 
inTli.-faMiii.i.fllail-n.Mil.  war. 
(.>)  Till,  rivalry  of  llii.lwo fan. I'.K's    ; 

-York  ami  l.alic.a«ti-r. 
III!  The  ia-.uiily  "f  lliiiiry  VI, 
III  Jliifitan.ls  ihlvriiiliiiltloii  to 
tiKlil    for    liLT    "1)11    MwHriln 
rfclil-. 
•i.  Till,  main  Inciilunta  of  tlin  war-. : 
(I)    VnrWl'^t      victorios     at      St.    | 
itiiiiis,    Stii-lhamitton.    Mor- 
;,•„,..■»      CroHM.       •'•oi'-'o«. 
Ili'lll'ly     1/"V.     Ilrxlliim.    1 
Itnrnit,    TfirkrHlniri/.  ; 

CM  Laiifiirtt  rlaii  virtiirii.H  at 
Wnkriirhl.  St.  .I»«iiw.  »!"' 
The  Battle  of  Bo»worth,  IIS». 

13)  Trt-'urliery  and  bloiMlKlicil  on 
hot  h  widoM. 

14)  The  iHtwer  of  Warwlclc  the 
Kinlf-inaker. 

3.  Ke«ttlt>ofthL.\VarKoftheHoso»: 
(I)  C'hanKesof  (lyiianty.     , 
a)  Alriio-      ital  ilonlrnctlon   of 
"the  noli,     y. 

131  KstalMl»hmcnt  of  a  »lron(!  in- 
(U-pi-ndeiil  monai'.hy  relying 
on  the  middle  elapses. 

SVI. -THK  KKKOUMATION  IN 
KNOI'ANl).    KlHBT  TKHIon. 

1  Henry  VII.  »treiiKthened  the 
jiower  of  the  throne  : 


III  My  iefn.iiii{lii..rU.dretallii-K 

l„lhi hi.-,  and  h.i  .■iilor.lnlj 

th..  law-  ii|£aiii-t   iitinxti  "'"'•■*'• 
or  the  mnliial  -iiii|M>ri  or  one 
aiiolh.r-h.«  -llll-■ 
^.■l  llv  ani.."lni(  hoard"  of  miaieS-. 
i;ii  llv  mniryliiK  hi-  .■lii;.l|...n  to 
fiirelBii  lirlnii-  and  iirln..ef.i'«. 
1    HI..  ilaiiKht.r    Maritaret    to 
.lam..-  IV.  iif  S.  iitliind. 

..    Ill- Arllinr  and   theiil 

ni.iil>     111     t'atharlne    of 
.\riii.'oii. 
.'    The    Reformation     in    Enftland 
was  in  part  Political. 
II)  Henry   «l-h..il   1"   annnl    I'l* 
inarrlaK..    wit'.    1  atliarln..    of 
A  ration. 
,.2)l'o,».n,.meiil  VII.  f..a..|niIto 
orteiid  h.-r  nephevv   1  harl.  -  \  . 
.,f  .l|ialii,  rifn-...!  hi-. ami  ion. 
CI)  So    Il..liiy        isln,!    t.i   hieak 
freeffiim  lli"  imp.. .  hut    not  to 
heroin.,  a  I'liite-taTlt. 
(DThv    l'arllani..nt    of   l.V.ll-the 
Reformation  Parliament 
1    lliilar...!  thill  all  apia.al-  to 
th..   p.ipe  aii.l  aiiliomtiiii'iit- 
mad.,  hy  him  "eie  llleKal. 
.»   I)r.l..i.i..l   that    no    iiaym..iit« 
"-hoiildh..  madelo  Ihelaip... 
3.  I'a»«..|l  th..    .\it  of  Siipi;..|ii. 
a..y.   miikliiB  tlie  kiiw      the 
only  -iipl...ll.e  h,-...!  on  earth 
of  th..  Chiif.hof  KiiBlaiid   . 

l.-il  Hilt  II.. my  »a»l)ot 
1    A    Roman    Catholic,    for    he 
iletl.d  the  p.ip..an.l  heheiuled 
Cath.ili..-  wlio  did  not   take 
the  Oath  of  Snin-enmey. 
■»    A    Protettant,    f.n.  1...    held 
"to  all   K.nnaii  Ctltholie  lUie- 
trill.-. 
3   Tvvo  not  aide  re.<illt»  of  the  lie- 
format  ion  in  Kiiglan.i ; 
11)  The  wuppreHKlon  of  the  iiionas- 

terl..». 
ti)  The  tran-lation  of  the  lltble  — 
C'ovel..lale-  Hihl... 

XVII.-THK   UKRIltMATIDN   IN 
ENOI..\N'l>.    srco.ND  I'KBIOD. 

1.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  reeent 
tor  Kilvviml  VI.,  went  tiirthor 
than  Henry  VIII.  In  iellltiou8 
matters. 


lll.l 


111  II..  „1,,|M,„|    ,,„,     

,,';■'"""■»■"" r"n",'. 

"!'!-'.'"'w'„'m  ;■"■'  '"■■ 

illiu,),,.,        """"'il  fh.lii  Hir 
■-'■    V"iClMi,„|„.,.|„,„|,       „.,,„ 

I" - "  .  r  ;,j  ,';.':r;i  '■"• 

finll',',',   ""      '•■■'"' ll„„     „i|| 

'■";:it::;.,!:;,'7"""""'"< .1 

-i"'.'!  ,  ;';,r'i''"'""'-  '■'■ 
i>;n;;;;:''V '''''-•-'";..-''■' 
"-i-ri-i;;.:;;';;;-,,!;"!!';!.;. ' 

I'H  h/, .  1",  ','"''"''  ""'I'',  l-;li'"- 

■■■"r;:;;r";;,r';:;.,„:';-::rr- 

•^^•I'l.     TIIMM.KKV  I1,.1SK 
OK.vTiAKT. 

■-'.  The  War,  l,„.|,„ii,| :  I 

""^i^E."^l!;trSi-^'- 

iiiililm  Bt  himu-  iiuliiikil : 
III  Thj,  stiirviiiK,  li.v  ll.mKl,,^  „f 
l-ii  .loilalj..  „f  Ha,,,.,,,,  ,,(],.] 
«iil«.v  ,„  n„„„i,a„.  ,'••','■  "■II- 
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"'i.i'I;i„'.;'.'""',||',"',""i"  ""iifii." 

.      '.'I"l-"l   '■■lIllllMllKl.  1,1.11" 

■  "1 '.-- m!  i!:S!^H^,i';-^!i;: '"■ 
111  "I  i.-,iii.,.  ,i„.  i,„ 

III!     Il,l'll,llii;i„;t„f,)„|  |„    . 

-iii'iif.  Ill,  iiH,,i,-,r,.,.,'i„„;i™ 

XIX.    TIM..    Ui:K,UM.vn,,s    IN- 
'^li'TLXM,. 

»n-«i.m  i„K,„i„.,."      'ii.i" 

III  Th,.    .s,„||i,,,    ,.,  ■    ,. 

IMiiiili      Ml,         "I    i.iiiiiiil 

,,„.,,  "-..J'.V      iri'iiill'.'l     til,. 

Ill''     -NUiil,,,,.,     Ill 


Ki,itl'i,| 


"ii'n'"-:"'  ';;:i;!,;"'i^';' r- 

(^9=-''""XiKlli| 

"m™!:!;;"!,!  '"'-'vi ■ ".i 

K„ll...vs,  '     '^111'    1"  lln- 

I'll    l'"ll|.-t„„||s,„    w,ls    1,1    „„,.„ 

"'llii^'lSi^riiflnlli'rTl^V-l    "" 

i'lSi,;,,;!";;;;;; '"  "■""  "- 

1.    The  i,„iiB„«.  |,i,.i„r,.^    ,,,|,, 
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A    HllullT    IIIHTORV    or   IIKKAI     IIKITAIN 


!l 


'J.    Tilt-  I'tiMti'lK'-*    ami    iiiiiMiiH- 

liTlf"  th«'tii-*'lvi'». 
iMi    Mitry    nf    Ihil-f    ohUklntMl 

Kirni'li    tttil.    I>ut     Kll/Htifih 

Hvfit  tii'lp  lotliii  l/>nl-iif  itiu 

('(iiiifri'trtitiDM,   with   llit<   re- 

-lilt  : 
I.  That  l.y  thf  Tmilynr  Krllh 

Ihr   KreiM'li   lMH>|i<'   li'ft    Hr«t-     I 

In  lilt. 
J.   Tlml  Hrottiincl  Ihtiimh'  I'rti- 

iL'Htiirit. 

-J.   Tlic  I'tilcf  cviMit'i  In  thu   n-lffti 

(if   Mury,  liuiTii  of   Srnli.   tilt' 

C'tithulir  ()U('rii  uf  tl  I'rutfxttiiit 

(M'iiplf : 
(ll  ll«r  iiiiirrliiK*'  with  hor(-i>ii«in. 

Lord  humify, 
ri)  Thmiiunluruf  I>u\Ul  Itlxxlo. 
O)  Thi*  tiiunlur  of  MarnU-y. 
M>  Hit  niarrliiKt!  wllh  tlie  l':iirl 

of  Itnthwcll. 
t5>  Th<>    itcfi'Ht    of    Hnlhwfll    iit 

l-iirhrrru  Hill. 
(K)  Her  i->u'a|Ht  fniiii  roDtlneiiicnt 

In  l.m-hh'Vi>n<'HMli\ 
(7>  HtT  ili'fi'itt   lit    LniiiiMidf  aiul 

niKtit  to  KiiKlaiid. 

XX.-hoYAL  MAltUIAtJKs. 

1.   The  roviil    marriiurr'*  of    '«niu- 

friitiii'U-^    awo    iiHiially    ilfter- 

niiiu'il  not  only 
til  The  foi-rltf I)  pt)llcy  of  u  nation, 

but  also 
CJ)  Thu  rtOiKl»'i-  't-^  InNtitiitloii-'. 

HiiileM'it  lt(*-i('paratL'exl"tt.'iice. 
(3)  KnKli-li  (l<'''tlnUM  In  the  hands 

of  thn-r  iiiii^ens    Miiry  Tiidnr. 

KUzahfth.  Mary  Smart. 

-J.  Important  royal  marriagea. 

ll)  The  nuirriaitv  nf  MarKurt-t 
Tudor. dauKliUTiif  llrnry  Vll,. 
led  to  thi'  union  of  the  rrowiis 
of  Knjrl'i"'!  ""'I  Hrotlaiid  in  tho 
iwrson  of  JiiiiiL'>4  [. 

Ci)  Thi)  deslri!  of  lli-nry  VIII, 
to  annul  hU  iiuin'iatic  with 
C'ntharlni?  of  Arajron  led  to  the 
Ktifnrtnation  in  Knteland. 

(3)  The  niiirriage  of  Mary  Tudor 
to  I'hilip  11,  of  Spain  inereaMed 
the  -ic verity  nf  i>erMe<Mitioii.  ami 
nilKht  hine  led  to  Knffiiind'H 
fallinK  into  ihe  haiul«  of  Spain, 
fortunately  no  heir  wan  born. 


Ill  The  luarrluife  of  MiiryHtiiiirt 
to  Kriiini-  II.  of  KnuK'e  kiill 
i-loori-  the  tNiiiiU  of  UfdiKi  ltd- 
I  ween  Kruiiee  and  SeotlaiHl, 
(Hit  iitralM  there  wiiM  no  htdr. 

\^^  Tlie  inarrlnito  of  Kllxalwth 
Hiuart,  ditntrhler  of  Jaiiieo  1„ 
to  Ihe  Klei'tor  l*ahitine  ItN)  to 
the  aeeeoMloii  of  the  hoUMO 
of  Niiiiotur  lit  Ihe  iierMOii  nf 
lleorite  I. 


XXI.     KM/AUKTH    ,\\h  TIIK 
Alt.MAIlA. 

I,     Tha    Qraatnait    of    Eiliabath't 

ralKn: 
(llTlieKntrlixhi'liurch  uii^'tlrinly 

enlahllslied, 
{•£)  The  way  wan  [irepared  for  the 

union  of  Khuland  and  Seotluiifl. 
{'A)  Her  reltrn  wa-  marked  hy  im- 
port nnt  Hoelal  lutfiKtlallon. 
It)  Her  reiifii  witnewi^ed  the  noon- 

diiyHph-rtdourof  KnirlMiHtura- 

ture    it  kVKH  theaireof  Spantar 

and  Sliakaipaare. 
(,>>   Mi'itain'>i  -lUpmnHry  nt   hoa 

WJIH  e-«tHl>Ii'«heil. 
(to  The  ht-tfinnlmfKof  a  "(ireater 

Mrltaiii  "■  l»e.Mnid  tho  nean  wore 

atteni|>t('d. 

•i.  England  and  Spain  : 

111  Tin-  old  hiitret)  nf  Krauce  wom 
transferred  to  Spain, 

(*J)  KII/itlieth'«i'ei(fn  waHonelong 
war  with  Spain, 

WW  Till  war  with  Spain  wan 
earrifd  on  In  the  Spanish  Main 
l*V  thr  "Adventurer*"  Haw- 
klti-^.  Urake,  and  olher  "Hea- 
d"K-". 

Ill  Tl..-  failure  of  the  Invinelble 
Arniadii  not  only  freed  Kng- 
Iftiid  from  ull  fuiir  of  InvRHion, 
but  tiiiiKli'  tiL'f  t'>'i'  l-^iKlttnrt'H 
Ilr-t  line  of  defonee  niu«t  ever 
bo— the  Navy, 


XXII,    THK  STl'AKTS  A\I> 
THKIlt  IHFI-'UILTIKH, 

.   King  and  Parliament  : 

The  Stniut  ktnjrs  and  their  Parlla- 
ruentMquarrellod  over 
(1)  Hellgion  at  homo. 


"VVOHHIH 


I.    .(Kill 


i».H...,,,iiw,,;V;;;'ii;-;'''ri 

]ni.'.','ll'""l'""''''''     1'  I.' 

..m"rTrlf;  r';'"-'  ' ■"  I" 

*S/.r'i.';rv!'-'"'i'"i'''Uh,, 
'•K;:;Svt;.K„i:;  "•"■"■" 

'■|i'",','v,';nrl"l"''  !.'""l'"  '■  ll-lL"! 

jijKj  ,,f  ,!,„  ■■Boy.l   Pr.rog.. 

■■'■  ',':;l,'!'^;, '■"'"""-""  »■•■- 

'•,„"*■  ".'"'''I'K  J«n"o«  I.  prc)- 

zz,i::,s!r "" """"'  -" 

-'•   lly  Klvl„g  ((inrie,  I   ,.,  .. 

lulii    t<x,,    ror    only   tw. 

Iinr»  iiistuul  of  for  life 
'•    By  forcing  cimrlM  I.  to 

"lint,     thf     iMo    clilef 
clnnwH  of  whl.h  were: 
'1.  That  to  tiike  taxra  ux.i  i.l 


flOO 

''  ks"l,""  "."■■  ■'"'"'■'  ""■ 

,    'l""'| •■■,"■"1    Mi,L 

*'l',''ll »,       lln.klniIlV»i« 

11.  Th.  £,...„  y..^,,  .r,„„„^ 

"VwlmHi;':'''*''  ''>•'■»•'■'■  "'"„! 

:».  Sliin  Mio,u-y  w,„  Ulrgnlly  l,.vl,,l 
"Ifi.ln.t  till,  klni  '"■  "■""" 

"■rrs;fe,!-i!.- '" ' 

K';''.:£l;^,«^;li;i;:r-> '^ 

»»r  .OMiOL.IIwl  clnirli^s   «ii     til 
-uniinon  l>nrll„niont. 

X.XIIf.    WAlt    MKTWKKN    KINO 
^M>   I'Alll.r  VIIKVT. 

'■''.I'X^nr;,',:"""'"'""'"!"""") 
'■o::',?k;;;i;: " "■■■  «"•■  >-■-< 

"heiXL""'    ''"""'^■'"«"    "ml    l„... 

.1.    St,.!-  Chiunbtr  iiml   lliirl,  („„. 
ini*.i,)n  Court  obollsht.;/."       """ 
4.   (-hiulp   trli-rt    to   «rru»t    pyni 
Hiiin|i;lin.  ,in,l  tl„.„„  „t|ie,.„   ',5^ 
lnini«ll,>l„ci.us„of(l'inv„r   " 
li.  The  Civil  War : 
1.  Thu  Uoy»li,t«  »u<..,:„a«fnl. 
i.  The  l>arliiun(.nt  "nrctv^^fn! 
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SlIKKT    msTOKY    (IF    lilil.AT    lUilTAIN 


(1)  Victory  lit  Murnttm  Moor, 
tillc  lo  I  111'  Scdts  iuirl  (  roinvVfU's 
li'()ii-.iili^,  imi. 

IL'I  'llir  Siw  Mixit'I  (iniiv  fopiuod 
>iV  rrniiivvrll.  lUv  cliiitiiploii  ot' 
11m-  Si(t>.  wliK  ilcsiml  libLTly 
to  uorsliip  iii-*  tlu-y  plfiisi'd  iiiid 
were  oiijhwciI  to  the  Pre^by- 
terianw. 

(3)  Victory  lU  A>yw7.//.  Ifilii. 

.  Clinrle-!    in    the    liaiwi'^   of    his 
eiiciiiic.-. 
(1)  III   Scotliui'l   Moitti-ose  won  u 

series    of    vicloi'ies    over   the 

CiM  enanters, 
('*)  Hilt  lie  WHS  ilcfiiiled  t))'  ImhVw 

at  Philiphaiiiih,  1KI.5. 
CUtluirlcs    >iiiiTcii(]ere(l    to   the 

Sents.  wild  ill  t-iiniKuvu  him  up 

to  I'lirliainent. 

(4)  Tlic  trial  and  execution  of 
(  harles  I.  was  tlie  work  of 
tlie  Iiidepondeiits,  headed  by 
t'rotnwell. 

Keasons  for  t  he  failure  of  Charier; 
I.  in  llie  Civil  War: 

(1)  His  wan!  of  money  to  earry 
on  a  i)r()lracleil  war. 

(2)  The  K»-'niiis  of  CnMiiwcll  and 
the  religious  zeal  of  his  Iron- 
sides. 

3t  Wn  nt    of    nxreciiicnt   among 

till-  kiiiKK  otHceiN. 
4)  The  help  jfiven  to  the  Farlia- 

nientai',"  army  by  the  Scotw. 


XXIV.-HKITAIN  (JOVEUVKD 
liV  AN  AKMV. 

,  The  Commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished in  im!>,  but  Charles  I.'s 
son  was  reeo^iii/ed  as  king  in 
1)  Ireland,  where 
1.  Cromwell  subdued  the  coun- 
try and  sacked  nrogheda. 
i.  Cromwell  abolishe<l  the  Irish 
Parliament -members   to  be 
sent  to  Westminster. 
•i)  Scotland,  where 

1.  Montrose  was  defeated,  and 
was  executed  by  his  enemy, 
Argyle. 

2.  Cromwell  defeated  David 
Leslie  anil  the  Covenanters 
at  Ihmhnr,  IftVt. 

."(.  Cromwell  ravageil  p-lfcshii-c. 


■-*.  Chiiilc,-'j*  army  was  defeated  at 
tl'orrtstrr.  and  lie  escaped  to 
Kraiicu. 

X  Monk     siibduc<i     Sent  land     and 

al)nli~tied    llicr    Scotti-h     Parlia- 

II lent     memlicrs    to    1m'    sent    to 

Wc-imiiistcr. 
(.  l^iJiMcIs    between   the    KngUsh 

I'arliiiniciit  ami  the  Independent 

Army. 

(1)  Colonel  I'liile  had  already 
•*pnrK''d "  I'iiiliaincnt  <»f  the 
leading  Presbyterian  members. 

I'J)  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
"Hump"  as  the  body  eonsist- 
ing  of  the  tifty  to  sixty  rcnuiin- 
ing  members  was  called. 

(3)  CromwcH's  own  I'arliamontw 
-  including  the  "Barebone's 
Parliament"— niisncccssfuL 

5.  Cromwell  became  a  despot,  rul- 
ing by  nieaiis  of  the  ainiy  and 
without  the  sanction  of  a  Parlia- 
lueiit  for  his  doing-;. 

(i.  Aliroad.  Cromwell  iiiiulo  peace 
with  the  Diilch.  and  iin  alliance 
with  Sweden  atul  Di-niiiark.  He 
also  for  mcd  an  alliani-e  with 
Krancc,  the  enemy  of  Spain. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Monk 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament, 
which  meant 
(I)  'I'liiit  inilitary  dc-potism  was 

cJt  The  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 


XXV.  -KPOM  KK.STOHATIOV 
TO  KKVOM'TION. 

The  second  struggle  l>etweoti  King 
and  Parliament  was  marked  by: 

1,  In  Charles  II. '*  reign  : 

(II  Parlinment  the  CavaPer  Par- 
liament -at  first  supporting  the 
king. 

('21  The  Clarendon  Code— intend- 
ed to  drive  Presbyterianism 
from  Church  and  State. 

(3i  The  presence  of  a  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  Thames. 

(1)  The  Cabal  Ministry-  favour- 
able to  toleration  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  royal 
prcroffulivc. 

(.i|  A  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
issued  by  (  harles. 


1.  It  ,ilmlisl„.,l  tho  .>..,inl  l„ws 
iipiiii.l  l,„tli  ( mlM.lu.H  „||,1 
^IJIHCJnfc.l■IlliM^.. 

"'il'n'i'i]!st"l'l"''""'''  ""'"  "'"'"'' 

:i.  I'm- limn  .-11  I  coin  ni'lU.,! 

(  hiiilis     i„    wllh.lmw     ihu 

cifcIiLiahori. 

(«l  The    Test    Act,   rciininnn   nil 

|)v.■-..ll^   IniMnii;  nrll.-u  tn  tllkl- 

t  "■    »ii,r-ini,/nl     iucnrilinB    tn 

rhnn'h"^   '"   "'"    '■-"'"■I'ho.l   J 

'''i7*'°,  ^1"'^     P'"'    ""<1    the 
I  npisti  I  cffnr. 

mj,„.  f„il,,,,.  nf  „„.   E.clu.ion    I 

JoiK^,;;!^"- —■"■«{ 

'-.  In  James's  Reign.  I 

(lIThc  Itebcllinn  of  tl„.  Ihikeof    [ 
.Mninncnith  uii,l  i|,l.  Balll,-  „f 
netlili  moor. 
121  The  Ulnorty  .'  «siz(!^.  | 

13)    The    Oeclat     ion    of    Indul- 
gence, ari,l   tiR   »r.si,eiisii,ii  „f 
the  rii-ii«l  liinsniOTiiiNt  lionKiii    I 
(  Jitholifs.  [ 

HI  The  Triiil  of  the  Seven  ISi-h-    I 
ops    for     |>etitloninif     aKninst 

havlriBloivinlthelleehimtion 
of  Indnltfenee. 

(.i)  The  iMi-tli  of  n  son  to  the  king 

uu'Z",  "'"■™""1»  ""  "The 

Ill  Till'  lan.linK  of  Willluin  of 
'raiine  rniilrew  anri  soii-in. 
taw    „t    ,lain.s.-nnrl    .lan.es  s    i 

.io^n',",,;';.^  ■■""■■-    "'"'-""• 

X.  The  .ailses  nf  n,,.  li<-H)lution  :       i 

II)  Janiessilisiej-ai-ilofthepenal    < 

lawsiig,ilnst(i,tholies. 
(2)  The  vlnjatioii  of  the  Test  Ait. 
''"i'ilTs  """■'"'  ""    "»■■    I'liiver-    i 
(llThetrlaloftheSei-enllishops. 

XXVI.    ulLLfAM    III.    1\ 
HltlTAIN. 

1.  Opposition  to  Williiiin, mil  Mui-y 

III  In  Scotland; 

I.  Vis,.,n,nt  |l,„„|e,.  ,lefvate,l 
'•eneiiil  Mm-kay  at  A.7//,V- 
i'riinktp. 


pais  3,, 

±  TIm'  .Mas-,i.leof(lleneoo. 

.■I.  The  .jthei-  HiKhlan.l  eUns 
"ele  .lu.ohltes  heea.ise  the 
(aiiiphell.     snr.ijorteii     \V,1. 

I-'I  In  Ireland  : 
I.  Th,.   Irish  foiit-ht  for  .laoMs 

lH-.ali.el,e  ivasn  riitholie. 
-'■  ■,!'"■    IV^Ivstants    were    be- 
r      ',",',    '■""iluiuliirii  ami 

''t  I.*  "«";;;  '''•.l';a"';l  -lamcs  in 
the  Ihillh  „J  tin   Hon,,,', 

\.  The  Treaty  of  Limerick  elos. 
en  the  war. 
■-'.  The  llevolntioi,  settle,!  thesnp. 
a'n,'l"l"'*' "','".'■ "■"""■■•■>e?. 

part'  '"  '•""'■"""i'"!  by 

3.  The  Bill  of  Rights  ileelareil 
II)  That  II  was  IlleKal  for  the 
klritt  to  set  asl.le  th,.  law.,  to 
evyint,iu.y,„ri„keer.a.lai„l- 
■"K  arniy  withont  i-onse,.l  of 
I'arlianient. 

(■-')  That    l>arli,iii,,.nt    sh„i,|,|    be 

fn'ely  ,.Nvt,..,l  aial -honhl  have 
frr'ed,iniofi|el,at,'. 


13)  That 
kinjr. 


I'atholi,-    ,,juhl    he 


XXVIl. -A    SKI  DM)   HINDIfKD 
YKAIts-  WAli  WITH  KK.VNTK, 

1.  The  looKwar  will,  Kraii,-,.  was 

onll;:^,.;;';^^;;,i;;;;,'S-"'" 


with 


■-'.   Williatn      was      at      wai 
\  ranee : 

ID  H<,,'aiise  Kran,.e  was  tl 
er  of  I'atholieisin. 

'"!.,',l',',',';"'i'','V-''"'''""''^'  """  "'■■l''"- 
eniiiKall  Kiirope. 

(31  lle,aase  Krnii|.e  wa-  speeially 
■hlriBennis  to  HoUan,!.  ' 

HI  He,aiise  It  seifined  as  If 
rniiiee  and  Si)ain  were  to  be 
I'm'i"''  ""'''^^''  """'  K'aa'lson  of 

with  hniiueheiaiise  Lonis  XIV 
siippiirted  .lames  II. 

4.  The  war  in  V\illiani-s  relKn  wiw 
neither    very   nopi.lar  nor    very 

pi'.^/of'i""!',.'^^'''''-'!   "ith  thi 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 
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5.  The  war  in    Anne's  reign  wan 
popular  and  brilliantly  rtuccoaw- 

(1)  Marlborough  in  17(i|  won  the 
Battlr  nf  fifrnhfim—otie  of  the 
great  tiecisivo  battles  in  the 
world'H  history;  it  saved  Auh- 
tria  from  dustruction. 

(2)  He  alHo  won  the  battlen— 
Ramillies,  Otulcnarde,  and 
Malplaqitet  in  the  Low  Coun- 
triew. 

(3)  The  war  was  closed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  giive 
to  JJritain: 

1.  Two  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean—Gibraltar  and  Min- 
orca. 

2.  Two  colonies  in  the  Xew 
WorId-Xo%a  Scotia  and  8t. 
Kilt's. 

3.  The  sole  right  of  shipping 
slaves  to  the  Spanish  colon- 
ies. 


XXVIII.-THK    LXIOV  o(r  E.VO- 
LA\I>  AND  SCOTLAXa 

1.  Obstacles  to  the  U  'on  of  the 
Parliaments : 

(I)  The  religious  ai..  .luiiiiercial 
jealousies  of  the  two  countries. 

C-'l  Fears  of  the  Scots  fur  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country. 

(3)  The  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
party  in  Scotlaiul. 

(4)  Resentment  at  the  failure  of 
the  Oarien  Scheme,  ruined  by: 
1.  The  unhealthy  cliinat*. 

^-  ,7^^  jealousy    of    both    the 
Knglish  and  the  Spanish. 

(5)  This  discontent  led  the  Scots 
to  paws  the  Act  of  Security  to 
prevent  the  succession  as  in 
Kngland.  unless  ScottiHli  trade 
and  religion  were  fully  recog- 
nized. 

(6)  The  Knglish  retaliated  and 
threatened 

1.  To  treat  the  Scots  as  foreign- 
ers, 

2.  To  iidniit  no  Scottish  goods 
into  Kngland. 

3.  To    fortify    Carlisle.    New- 
castle. Herwick,  and  Hull. 

'i.  Act  of  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 


This   Act   included  twenty-flve 
Articles. 

(1)  Ksttiblishing  one   Parliament 

for  the  two  countries. 
i'i)  Giving  every  security  to  the 

Scottish  law  and  church. 
(3)  Opening  up  English  trade  to 

the  Scots, 


XXIX.-THK    FIFTKKN-   AM) 
THK    KORTY-Fr'K. 

i.  The  'Fifteen. 
1.  The  object  of  this   rising   was 
to  overthrow   the    Hanoverian 
dynasty,   and    to  place  the  Old 
Pretender  on  the  throne. 
■-'.  The  chief  events  connected  with 
the  "Fifteeri : 
(1)  Risings  in  Scotland  under  the 
Earl  of  Mar  iind  Lord  Kenmure. 
Ci)  Rising    in    Vorthumberland 
under    Mr.    Foster    and    Lord 
Derwetitwater. 

(3)  The  English  .lacobites  surren- 
dered at  Pn-stoH. 

(4)  A  drawn  battle  between  Mar 
and  Argyle  was  fought  at 
Hheriffmnir. 

3.  Results  of  the  rising : 

(1)  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
were  executed. 

(2)  Severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics  were  re-enacted. 

(3)  The  Septennial  Act  wa^  passed. 
ii.  The  'Forty-five : 

1.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
'Forty-tive  was  the  defeat  of  the 
British  trtjops  at  Fonttnoy. 

2.  The  chief  events  connected  with 
the  'Forty-five: 

(1)  Chanes's  inarch  upon  Perth 
and  Edinburgh. 

(2)  The  rout  of  Cope's  army  at 
PrfHtoitpa  Its, 

(U)  Charles's  march  into  England 
as  far  as  Derby. 

(4)  Charles's  victory  at  Falkirk, 
io)  The  total  defeat  of  the  High- 
landers at  Cittloden. 

(B)  Charles's   romantic   wander- 
ings flud  escape  to  France. 
1  HesuUs  of  the 'Forty-five: 

(D  Many  Jacobites  wereoxecuted 
or  transported. 


SVNOPSIS 


1.  The  Disarming  Act. 
'''„"^!'i,"''?.'^"P"'  »"  end  to  the 

^j^"4rtf'»-W,Mi„g  the  wear, 
^ngof  tart™,  or  the  Highland 


XXX.-OKKATKU  UKITAIX 
1.  Pitt  and  the  Empire  : 
1.  The  hostility  to  France. 

thJ   r.i,,!.?"'   '','  "«'   middle  of 

of  the»e  war»  are  twofold  • 

imlliT'""  ■"  '■■""iM  to  ex. 

-.  KiVHlrj  between  Ilritiiin  imH 
!■  ranee  (with  her  ally  Smrni 
on  colonial  question?     "^  "' 

""  I',"t^:;'''":'''''r",Uriti8h  policy 
•"  lake  part  with  all  France^ 
enemies  on    the  fontinon  ^» 

a.'-— ""SI 

'^Inldo  ■';,';;?"'S''°"  "'  Hanmer 
}  « t      "f  Hanoverian    kinei 

Bri  al'n  1,'"^"""''  <"'  i"™'" 
Hntaln  in  Oernian  atfairs. 

2.  The  Three  Great  Wan  : 
(1)  The  War  of  the  Austrian  S,„- 
oe»8ion.  173»-1718. 
'•  ;,™'"Jdiate  cause-  France 

|^reS„nckthe.ir„a,at'tac'i;-.:3 

France^  llollanrt  against 
rrance,  Spain,  Prussia 
Bavaria.  lussia, 

3.  Kvent«-Tho  Fren 


'\^1%'  "'?""'  tcnipornrlly  hv 

the  1  reaty  of  Aix-l'i.Chapello. 

(2)  The  Seven  Years'  War,  IzaMC). 
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'  alann'-T,t''(h"'"  ""■■-  P™"<-h 

"I  alliance  against  him  H,; 
v™»iuore  tSin  „,Je  neaSv 
driven  from  his  throne   ffl 

■ifSnde'if.  ""•■"'   '■''••""'°"»  "t 

■M,et!r"b??''""'   "'"  '■■■"'  «' 

"(■ain'.dl,'.""'""'''''''"^'''™"' 

ri,  tI"!.'''""'"""*""'"' '" '"din. 
(J)  The  American  War :  sec  helow 
.  Our  American  Colonies 

''ifi^Th' v"'"""""" '"  •^"'•■'•'™- 

'"KS,"|v,;',h"X?""'"«"'»"- 

"ialf!;.",""';,''""'.",,'™"'  ti'o  At. 

»^pi;;'i"SK'""" '"""■■  Mi- 

'"i7.';P  f"'*""''  '"•'d  to  nrevenl 
British  expansion  vvesti'^nl  iv 

fs:i;ft;;a&^--s!<^ 

Ohio,  lo<l  to  open  war 
(10)  By  The  Treaty  of  Pari,,  17(a 
2.  Cause,  leading  to  the  American 

'^fl^''j    "''■""tile  System  .sacri- 
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CD  The  Stamp  Act  wnw  pH>^.st'tl  to 

tax  tho  rnlonist-  (tircctly. 
(4)  Ilt'strnrii(tn  of  tin-  tiixi-d  tea 

riirK<»'f* 'ii  Bost<tii  Haiboiir. 
;(.  The  American  War. 
U)  Coiiilmliint-     Uriliiiii  (iKiiiti«t 

the  enloni^it-i:  hnt  s)mhi  l-iiiiicc. 

Spall),   lint)    llolliiiiil  Juin    the 

culoiiist''  aKainst  uk, 
(2)  Dc'clarution  of  Amcrk-an  In- 

ClellftKlL'lU'L*,  ITitt. 

(3t  Twdcit'Hl  IJritish(lff«atH:  the 
capture  of  liurBoyne  at  Sara- 
tOKa;  the  Hurrenucr  of   Coni- 
whIUs  at  Yorktowii.    The  lat-    , 
ti-r  wan  the  work  of  the  Kreiu-h    i 
fl jet,  which  cut  off  ('ornwallisH   i 
Kiipplit'H  by  sea. 
(4)  ..merii-an    Inilepeudence   «c-    I 
kriowIcdK<'<l  hyT.'.ityof  Vcr-    | 
KaillcH,  ITKf.  I 

iii.  The  Winning  of  India: 
1.  Our  Kiiiuirc  in  India  wis  found- 
ed by  private  enterprise— by  the 
Kast  India  Compjiny. 
±  Trndiiiif  stntionw  —  factories- 
were  established  in  India  by 
KnKlisli,  French,  and  Dutch 
tnulers. 

3.  Robert  ("live  turned  the  tables 
on  Dupleix.  the  French  govern- 
or, who  designed  to  firivo  the 
J";n(rlish  from  India. 

(!)  He  captured  Arcot.  the  capi- 
tal of  tlie  C'iirnatii'. 

(2t  He  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah 
of  ilic  Ulack  H()le  infamy  at 
P/o'iUfy.  and  became  governor 
of  Henfritl. 

4.  Cllve's  policy : 

(1)  He  prevented  the  Company's 
servants  from  taking  bribes. 

(2)  He  introduced  a  purersystem 
of  justice. 

(3)  He  inaugurated  a  new  policy 
— ;hat  of  interfering  with  na- 
ti  'c  princes  in  order  to  acquire 
tervitory. 

(4)  The  victory  of  Wandewawh 
destroyed  the  Freutrh  i>ower  in 
India. 

,i,  Wiirren  Hastings  was  the  first 
(iovernor-<leiieral  of  India,  and 
formed  the  design  of  bringing 
all  India  under  Mritish  rule. 
(1)  He  so  protected  the  I'oni- 
pany's  territories  and  procured 
money  for  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors in  Kugland. 


(2)  He    made  war  on  the    Mah- 
rvttas. 

(3)  He^  cbcekefi  the  adxances  Of 
Ilyder  All  in  the  Ciirnatic. 

ii)  He  extended  Hritlsh  influence 

in  native  Indian  court>s. 
(,">)  Warren     Hastings    wa*i    im- 
peairhed,  on  his  return  to  Kng- 
land.  for  cruelty  and    opprcH- 
siun.  hut  was  ac(|uitted. 
(i.  (Jencral  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cliveand  Hastings— 

The  Kast  India  Cimipany  was 
made  the  flrst  power  in  India. 
and  the  way  was  paved  for  the 
conquests  wnich  so  siH'edily  fol- 
io w<-d. 
Iv.  British  Power  at  Sea,  a  mixture 
of  success  and  fnihire. 

1.  During    th'j    three    great 

eighteenth  -  century   wars : 
(t)  (ireat  exploits. 
1.  Anson  plundereil  the  .Spanish 

possessions  In  the  I'aeiflc. 
•2.  Hawko  defeated  the  French 

in  Qtifheroii  Hoy. 
3.  The    Knglish    took    Manila 

and     Hiivaiinah     from     the 

Spanianls. 

(2)  Failures. 

1.  Admiral  Hyng  failed  XXi  re- 
lieve Minorca,  and  was  shot. 

2.  The  French  fleet  improved, 
while  ours  remained  station- 
ary. 

3.  The  French  seized  many  of 
our  West  Indian  islands. 

4.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  kept  up  a  three  years 
siege  of  OUiraltar. 

(3)  The  turuing-iwiiiti'.  Rodney's 
victory  over  I)e  Grasse  ofT  I>0- 
minica.  The  new  inan»euvre 
of  hrr'ikhiiftfif  line  nuidc  sca- 
flghts  decisive. 

2.  During  this  century  also  Captain 
Cook  took  |>osses.;ioii  <»f  Aus- 
tralia and  \ew  Zealand  in  the 
name  of  King  (Jeorge— an  event 
of  immense  iniiiortance,  though 
little  noted  at  the  time. 


XXXI.-THK  STRCGGLK 
ACiAINST   NAI'DLKOX. 

General  characteristics  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars : 


IVMIl'.SIS 


'•.3l';;f.Ki;;!l-;i;.^;"""'"-f 


i  M.,n.>l,i|,.,„ 
|||.|>„V,.||  II,,. 
Unllsd  «,ir. 


IIIIV 


•M  Wciv 
OthfT 


"■  S;;,i.;:;nlr,i;,;;;;!|,i;.„-''>'  >«- 

I.  ■n"'iiv,-,ii.,,fii„.,.,,  ,,., 

l-'l  .\.ln,i,„l.r,.,.vl,,|„.,„.,,,.,,  ,,,„ 

f-PilliiiMliiii,fthu\,„,..       '    "■    , 

'^i.'iVlH!',',','','"""'"";'''"-'''''-'!'!"-- 
•  MiKiiiii  t  iiiii/nnhtwH.  1T!)7 

(•i)  \<'lson  l.mk,- III,.  |,„ni.i-,irthf 

.ViAl'llli"  ""■   '"""■'  "■''*'' 

2.  TIu'(-vfiitsof  isi)i>-iww- 

"i.uS;':;i'i;;;;:i;i,- """v-f : 

^IMiliiolf  CipcTnifalgH,.. 
«)  .Villioli-nii  ili,.fi.|iteil  the  Ani. 
PmIL'sI,',','    ;'>"/''■'■''■'-    '""'    'I'f 

1   IU-:«l.nl^   at    ./rilil. 

.1  The  Peninsular  War.  I8l«-lm.i 
(1)  Th,.  .-;|„,nl,.„.,l,    ,.,„^.  .;• 

f-Mi'Mrll;,';;,."""   "'^'""■'I   <"^''' 
li')  Sir  .J..IIII  M,„„.,.  ,l,.ri,„n.,|  ,1 

at'r;;;.';;,';;;,;."''"'''|''='|"'"''tion 

Cll  Wi'llinm,)!!    coiHl  nij-tiicl    tlio    i 
hl„N  ,„    r,„.n.s   Vi.,lnLs.   f,.,,, 
«:liK.lu,.j,.,K.„„.,.,„„,|,|i,,,„|^;:    ; 

IK  WVlliiiBtiin  sliMim.d  liml,,,! 
f™tfillhpl.r(im.|i„i  Tahirrra 
tiiii.lly.afy„„to',.''  ■    "'"'    ! 


■il.-) 

I     I.  ^y;M'"ii»..M.,.,nii„„i„i,„.,|„. 

"V;i';o!;i;:::;;;:;''--" - 

I  l.'ll  Til.,  nil.,.,, I  f,,,„„  M„„.„„, 

I      ,',i'„iir",',..  '"'■'■'■''  ^"1""'"" '" 

■  •■  The  Hundred  Days 

"fr^M'K)i;;;'i;,,!iivi?';.,(;-;r:J 

h.v.h.,,iii,.l';,:,:,N.'i:.  '   '^■;;;^ 

I'Mcnijiii  ||„.  „,„.|,|.       '"""i"ii 

'-'  "I'MlliKtciii  vv,i Il   uiii,  ,,„ 

il  t'liii-  til  II.  I..-  "  1 1 II  Jin 

'^':.:i:n!^:":n;iv;:,Si,^;'-- 

.4IV,,,,„l,.„„,|,.f,.,.„„,„„„.,,^,.„, 

'''l„l!i'';'i''"t"""T""'"''i^"i'"i™" 

|"i>li]„in.i,i„.h„t  l(-„^.;./„„ 
iii-  lf<-.iIl».,fT,.„f„lB„,.,„„nv,„„r. 

-■I^>;;:;i™;;ij„:i^„t-'«'^ ' 

XXXrr.    THK   IMHsTlil.M, 
liKVol.lTIDN. 

>.    .Vt     the    I,|.t'iiiiiii,K    |,f    ,|„. 
t'ljrhu.fliTh  (.('iitury 

i'illtuml(.,nni|i.j.,  ^ 

(■-')  Tla.  li„i,  tr,i,|,.  „.„.^  ,.„       I 

eMlshiiiK<n,„Iitl„„.  '"" 

'■"nil!''  ^\T\\  ""."'»<>uti>n:  c.|.i,. 

Irfland,  was  small. 

"l„^',1,l,''"';  '•',"""■  '"lirirs  rould 
'«.  niamifii,. lured. 

'■'fal',''k'',""'    "■"""'■"   "■"''<■   >™- 
ralily  prospi.rous. 

i.  Inventions  and  Improvements. 

Ill   The  Kiitami,-    halustries    of 

I.n,,,.„shi,.eai„l  Cheshire,  we?; 

'.   Kiiy'sllsiilKsliiillle. 
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2.  HiirKreavW  «plMiiiriK.ji.n„y. 
1  Aikwi-lglie«  wiiu-rfniniu 
«.  Cronipton'H  muh.. 
■>.  <'>rtwrlght»|.owBrlooni 

■t^H.llV    ""     '"><31lti01.     of     tllu 
"Hi?.?*!'!'"    ,"■'"■''     Hlllrte,     HIKl 

rapid  .„lv,i,K:o»l,„.fli,„iMrlm 

"r.'^'r   °'  "''"  ^^  °'   "•"•■ 

(1)  Great     lmlu»trl(!»     grew     m, 

wht-revMcottl  was  lo1.eroiii,J 

(3)  The  "liy.liidTwlriM-deoayeci 
(II  Great  hnrdHhipstolliearti-an 

^N^m  """"'''  '■?'"  "■"  fac'tOT? 

hi  .h^'c  ■■f'"™'i'»l.    however, 

by  the  Factory  Actt. 

'=' "  *i'tcd  the  indii.trial  ceii- 
Knuland  to  the  north  and  west. 

(HI  Hntalii  bueaiuo  "the  work- 
"hop  of  the  world  ■. 

XXXin.-THK    DKVKLOP. 

MKNTS  OK  PARMAMK.NT. 

i.  The  Supremacy  of  Parliament 

'■  .JtM',?!,."""  ""-'Wlutlnn  had 
settled  the  nupreniaey  of  Par- 
lanient.  the  Crown  could  «tlll 
InBuenee  and  rule  Parliament 
ll>  My  giving  punalonn  and 
Wondl"  '"  '"•'"''■"'^  ""rt  tl't'il- 

(2)  Ky  promotions  In  the  armv 
and  navy.  ^ 

2.  Men  «aw  that  Parliament  did 
J'h.'rTi"™""'  the  people,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  frown 
ought  to  be  diminished. 
(1)  Many  of  the  great  new  in- 
dustrialenntres-Ulnninghan  . 
Leeds.  .Manehester  -  had  no 
niembers,  i 


l-il  .Small  boroughs  returned  two. 

''"lle«''h.,.'l"T  ""T""  »"<>  sui- 
tes had  few  oloe  ors  (Kdln- 
burgh  had  a  member  to  ItSilf 
;^',  <""«""  ""'l  only  a  fS 
snare  in  a  member). 

"mere™*'"  ""'""K''""  w«re  nu- 

(51  Hrlberyandcorrupl  practices 
were  al.nost  unlveiial 
II.  Reform. 
I.  The  H'rench  Kevolutlon  delayed 


SII.'"f-!;,':,';;,™j'i,'.'.<''''«',r«<''' 

thrown 


.1     V.  '"  '""  oi  is.ii  p 

the  (  onimons.  bnl  was  th 
out  by  the  Ixinls 


"ll.Vinn'  "1"'°;'  "PProuehlng  revo- 
kni'ia-nd.'"'""'     ""'      '"'      <"«■• 

*■  '^  j"'CV"'.'"  "eale  new  Peers 
made  the  l,or<ls  give  way.  iiS 

(I)  Members    were   taken    from 
nil  ten  boroughs. 

'^LV.^'"*""?  "'"'"?'>■«"  '»  large 
towns  and  counties. 

'''  T!;*»  'V'*!"'','*^  """  ""tended 
-  so  as  to  include  shopkeeper. 

therieherartisans.  f„rrner.s.&o. 

5.   The  franchise  has  been  twice 

owcred  since  then- in  IW  and 

1^' 'S*:-™  tllat  Hritaln  is  now  In 

reality  a  democratic  country. 

XXXIV.    THK  CORX.LAW.S. 
The  Epoch  of  Reform. 

1.  The  Ketorm  Bill  w„s  only  the 
.imlla?'kind."''   ""'"'''""   "<   » 

2.  It  was  followed  by  the  Factory 
Acts,  dealing  with  the  ages 
hours,  &,...  o?  the  workers.^    ' 

1    Among  other   reforms  of  the 
time  were  : 
(II  Ileforni  in  the  Crlinlnal  Law. 
(2)  Iteform  in  the  Poor-law. 

*'^ A Jt^'l«2il)""'"''    '■■""""^'P'"  '■>" 
'**.  ^'."'  "'■olition  of  the   slave- 
trade  (181)71  and  slavery  (ISM), 
(ol  The  introduction  of  the  penny- 
postage  system  1184111. 


"VNOPSIH 


<■  Tlui  „|,„||,|„      ,    . 
"'fr..-t„ul...,|,tS^i',';,l;""""" 

YJiy.,,,""':  <HI.MKA.N    «Uf 
AM'THKlM.iAN  MITINV 
I.  The  Crimean  War. 

"^■«S';j.°f„:^  "■•'"-'■."..! 

«l  The  Haetleof /„fo.,.,„„„^..,,,„ 

l5IThuf„llof.Si.l,a«to„„|. 
A  KcHuIU : 
(II  Many  reforms  vv..i-e  ,.,,,..i..h 
nut  M  the  HnrotJlJe     '^""'«'' 

HI  The  Treaty  of  Pari!, 
interfere  with  fnrliey 
'•nJut'ra':"""  ''•■"  """   '"'«"' 

i.    HniiTijiinirt   luu)    -Sorvia  oh 
tiiintjd  freedom.  '*' 

il.  The  Indian  Mutrny. 
1-  CauMCM : 

™t,ve    habits,    ,„Jtimi,  I'i^ 


i-yi^".;^:;e'T,'^r,:!- 
'l^ffi^i;'rei;\r'^a- 

'--<-,„„■,  „„u,,,„,;;^.,'',i*. 

-   Alass„,.ri.atc„„.„„„,.^ 
I'll  (  "Ptiire  of  Delhi 

'-^:'^.;;^t^rsr;a;;^,tti- 

3.  He«ults: 

«".eral  beli;yi„'!;^,*-.""™- 

XXX  VI.-  I'ALMKHSTOX  ;  Di.s 
KAKLI;  (JLADSTO.VK. 

.■an'ed   \"he''™«nM'."',r'"'"l'  "kill 
tlilH.i.ltlJs  of   (VuiV.iiV"?"*''    '>"' 

moiw.  nouse  of  (  om- 

1.  Lord  Palmereton. 

"J  a  nufcffssfiii  eiKi. 
(li)  He  piloieil  the  <  oiintrv  sufpiv 

i"E'if,l't,;!;-"""--"'"fi;^ 

131  Kven  when  wrong-a»  in  thn 
thicOMtly'""*'""""'""""''' 
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'.>.  QIaditonc. 

il)  Hi'  wji-  HtniiiR  ill  HimiH-c, 
mill  wuo  OiJiiK-t-'llnr  of  tliu 
Kx<  lii;'|ii''i'  iiiitlcr  raliiiiiMoii. 

CJI      (iliulMniH'''      [H'liiy      WHS 
-  |'<>iiri>.     Kt'tiriiihineiit.    ami 
Iti-fuiiii". 

(Ill  Mr  litix-i'tl  tliO  Education  Act 
l.Mi".  Koislcr-). 

ih  III-  |>itwi)  the  Ballot  Act. 

l.-ii  II('  iiUidUlu'il  the  iHysti-in  of 
Army  I'nrrtmrti'. 

m  II'-  (liM-itiiliUHhtHl  tin;  Iri-h 
I'iDliMaiit  Chiinh. 

|7t  Ik-i'iU'i'icd  an  Irish  Land  Act. 

(Ki  Hi-  Wi«<-k«-il  lliL'  olll  l.ilHTiil 
l>aH>  by  his  lu-Ilim  In  iiiiiiu!!- 
linn  with  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. 

3.  Disraeli. 

(II  At  tli-l  Ifiuh-l-  of  tho  I'l-utiT- 

ti..Mi-l-. 
(li)  Sunn  si'l  to  Wink  ti)  •' t'llu'Htt- 

hi-  p-ii'ty  "  to  riviil  tht-  l.ilii'iiiU 

ill    irntiiliiiK  i-ffnrriis.  t.if-   thf 

li.-fiu-m  liiU  iif  IHliT. 
Ctl  Wii-i  Imperialist  in  Policy  :  iHd 

not  sliiiiikti-oniWiir:  wusi-i-miy 

l(*i'xli'tiil  llif  tMiipiri-. 
(t>  His  lliiniu->s  in  ik-alinti  with 

liu^sifi  U-il  I"  KiMHl   n-*i.lt^  m 

lln-  'rn-JU>   nf  ht-rlin. 

XXWII.     KNdl.ANIi    SIN(  K 

(iLAP.-^TONK. 

1,  The  New  Democracy. 
(Il  IHsjiinii-i>nun--t.- of  tcreat  party 

|fjiik-i>. 
{•*\  (  (lilt nil  t-xt-i<-isi-(l  KViT  Ml'Hi- 
boi>  »>f  I'arliiitnotit. 
•i.  Fate  of  Parties. 
(II  LilM-i-als  (lefcatdil  in  lV.(.i. 
{■>)  ronsurvrttlvus  liolil  otttvn  till 

lIMtH. 
(3)  LibrraN    «-arry    the    gL-ncnil 
L'k-itioimf  thai  year. 
U    Death  of  Queen  Victoria,    Jan- 
uary  •':■     li"".  and  Aci-esslon 
(if  Kilwai-il  VII. 
4.  Parliamentary  Measures. 
(I)  The  I'onservative   Kdiication 

Ael.  lit"-.'. 
ri)  The   Old    Age    Fcn»*ion    Act. 


(Hi  Ti-n.h'iiiy  tnwards  SiH-hiII<«in. 
1.  Projected  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 


XXXVm.    THK   KMriltK    IN 
AKIEU  A  AM»  A--*IA 

I.  Expansionof  the  European  Pow- 
ers. 

<||  Kxpan-ion  ha-i  mil  rra-cd. 

I'Jl  Uiil  Ameniaba-bii'inn-h.seil 
i-<iiHini-nt.  thiKiKh  Ihi-  I  niled 
State-  has  lid.ii-d  -iilistaiit  ially 
In  its  {ei-ritoiy. 

i:il  In  .\^ia.  .lapiin  and  Knt(land 
lire  npiMiM'd  to  till-  further  en- 
,.roai-hin.-nt  of  Itn-siu.  The 
AiiKl'>-.''ipitiics(Triaty. 

■J  General  Interest  in  Africa  begins 
after  1880. 

(ll  I'lWM'^sifiii'    of    tin-     viulniiN 

Knro|ifaii     I'nwLi-.        Knince, 

(irrtnatiy.  Italy  and   I'nrtiitfal. 

cjl  Thi-  distrihnlioii  nf  tlie  Kntf- 

li-Ii  pns-e^-.iini''. 

:).  Egypt  and  the  Empire. 

i\)   Orittin     of    niir    iiitere>il    in 

KkvI'I. 
CJI     Adndnistration     of     Lord 

( ■lunit-r. 
a\  The  loss  nflhe  Sndan  and  Itn 

rc-eoni|UL'st. 
(I)  Uusultsof  Hritishadniiiiistra- 
tiim  in  KKypt  »n<l  I  he  Sudan. 
4.  British  South  Africa. 
(1)  Aei|iii^iiion  of  Cape  Colony. 
(-21  Kxo«lus  of  the  liners. 
Cit  TliL'  three  Boer  Kepiiblles. 
01  IndepiMideiK-e  of    the    Trtiiis- 
vaal    and    the    Orange    River 
Free  State, 
(.i)  Kirst  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal,   and    the    lioer    war  for 
iiidependeiu-e. 
m    discovery    of    prold     in    the 
Tratisvaiil    and    the    influx  of 
settlers. 
(7)   Grlev-anees    of    the    settlers 

tinder  lioer  rule. 
^#^  Outbreak  of  the   Hoer  War. 

Its  I'onclnsion  in  Wi- 
(')(  .\nnexation  of  Tran>vaal  and 

the  oraiijre  lUver  Free  Slate. 
(10)  .\tteniptsat  Confederation. 


CHRUNOLUGICAL  TABLK 

OK 

(JRKAT  KVENTS  IN   KNdLISH  AND  .SCOTTISH   HISTORY. 


I.-TDE  ROMAN  PMMOI)  (13-410). 
8.C. 

"■     '''HHti'i'i'"""'  "'  ■'"'""  '^'^'  '" 
M.    Strniiil  UKdiiig  o(  Jullui  Cnar  in 

43.    Kc  fiivmlon  by  the  Rran«in,  ud 

<."ii.l'i-8i  of  South  ilritain. 
S4.    AfTicip,^  Rinnan  (;.ivi;ni..r  of  Brl- 
toln,  .leita  ,..,1   !„.■  (.•«le.l„nl«ni 
ITl  the  nattlt;  ol  Moiu  iimmpuM. 
OB.    HaJrlnn-,   Will  -  ,t.,ne    wall    .lul 
eirtlicn  r.iiniiapt    Inillt  ri..ni  the 
.^iwily   Kiiih  to  the  uiouth  of 
the  J>ni;- 
«0.    Withdrawal  of  the  Romana  from 
Brliani :  Rome  oaptiireU  l)v  the 
iJ'ih..    hill    ,it    the    Western 
■voinan  Emlilre  (477  A  D). 

II-lMli   OLD   ENOUSH    PERIOD 
(449-UKi(IjL 

44».    En  ">li  CoiKi.eat  of  Sonth  Britain 
hiaaii  .vlrh  the  lan.lina  ..f  the 

m  k'i'''''''"  "'■'*'"  ""'  ""'■■» 
697.    lolnvlnrti  n  of  rhrlttlarjitv  Into 

Kent  liv      niiiiMln...  lent  from 

Rome  h>  pope  OreB-try 
id.  m\  St.    r..|imilia.    ahliot  of  Ion. 

ronn.lo.l  l>f|rr„ri8tiani'lmn.-h 

" rlhe.n  Britain 

(If.  151;.  St,   >„|,„  from  s,,„,,,„,,  ,„„„,, 
111  -  ..ui  I  huR'h   in    Northum- 

01  la. 
601    Synoil  of  Wi.jthv  .l«-He.|  In  tavonr 

; '  "' '  ^ 'itmdaiid  titiie  for 

ki-eiiins  l;.i,Ti;r, 
787.   rim  Invailou  of  the  Northmen 
an.   EaliL-.t.  li.iin  „r  Hie  We,i  .Saxon, 

ll,T:i!:il- 1,  n»..ftl.r  Klifiishsoutli 


A.D. 

of  the  Thamot  ami  overlord  ok. 
■II  tlif  i;nKli,)i  I,,,  lai  ,i»  11,.  rirth 
of  I'orth. 

848.  Union  of  the  Plcti  and  Scoto 
nniler  Keninth  .MacAlplne. 

878,  Northmco.  nurlvr  ••iillirnni  In 
vadiil  w,„,.,-  Alii.-il„ir,.,iied 
to  Athelmy.  Ikilil,,,,  K,i.a„J,tn: 
Treatw  of  Wedmore. 

D46.  Ednuind  onniinere,!  Cnmlierland 
whlehhHiiavcioSlali.ilni  King 
of  Seoig.  ort  military  teiimt 

««  Edgar  ilivlileil  Sorthumlnla.  and 
jiranl.d  Ix.lhlan  t..  Kenneth 
Kinit  of  ScoU.  to  l>e  held  Ijy  him 
M  vassal. 

1002.  Ma«aereoftheDaiieaonsi  Knee  a 

Day 
101/.  Canute,  ihe  Dane   chosen  klnii  ol 

all  EiiKlind.  " 

1042.  Enijli.i    line  of  klniis  reitored  In 

Uu  iieraon  of  Edward  the  Con- 

feasi  ir 

1066.  The  Norman  Conoueit 

Han.1.1  ilefeateil  lo-tii;  and  the 
Northmen  at  Sla,i,/,„d  Hnitm. 
BiMle  0/  S-uhe  ,„  /;„.„„,;, 
Harold  killed.  William  a,,  epied 
as  kluff.  *^ 

III.-TBE  NORMAN  PERIOD 

(IIWO-IIM), 

1066.  The  .Gorman  f'omineat. 

107».  Reliellliin  of  William  .  aon. 

lOsa.  Doiiieailay  Hook-  n  sinenil  anrvey 

of    l-miland     pn«li;L-cd .    Ureal 

Court  held  at  Sallal.ury 
1100.  Henry  I.  married  .MatlldH.daughtep 

of  M.lr..l,„  of  .Scotland. 
IISS.   Uavid  of  Scotland  .ielcHtcJ  lu  tlie 

ft<tlHif  0/  the  StandarU 
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111*. 


1162 

ll«l. 
11:0, 
1171. 


1191. 
1208. 
1215 
12S7. 


12M 
1264. 
126S. 

1282. 
12IU. 

U9S. 

12W. 
1297. 

1298. 
1304. 

1305. 
1306. 
UK. 
ISO. 


-THB  PL»NT*nEVET  PERIOD 

(1154-lJir.ll. 

.".>l<'..lm.  Kln«utSc„u 1  h„i„,OT 

'.'.'  "«""."■'"'  the  ,«iiu,„u  ,,, 

Uiiiitlritfilun. 
•cutaj.-j  ,«ymnit   In   iiii,n«> 

lii.r,.«,|  „i  i„iiit,ry  .trUc.  -  Dnt 

reiiulnrly  liuuiutBd. 

■""',";""  B>-'krttl.ct«d  Archblihon 
of  <  uiiltTliury. 

Th.  Oonilltullont  of  Ola  randan. 

Bet  fcet  tnurilvn-d  at  Ciuiurbiiry 
Henry  »l,llf.l    Ii,.!»m.I;  hi.  „,„,,. 

niiiy«i.linu»lidjnll)jt|iet.j,lt.(,. 
WlllUm  th«  I.l.in  cn11l11r.1l   near 

^'; *:  wt  Irie  liy  Treat,  of 

FalaiM  on  I'lijiilliliin  u(  doing 

nomuKe  for  Hcotlaiid. 
■*"'■!"    PtlMlne,  captured   by 

Richard  I.  ' 

Eniihinil  plaml  under  an  Intardlct 

by  tha  Pops. 
Tha    Oraat    Charier    ilimed    by 

KluiiJolnial  Itunjilmede 
.Simon  de  Montfort  a«iuni«l   the 

leader,  lib  ut  the  oMJoalUon  to 

Henry  111. 


The  Mad  Pnrllane  nt  drew  up  the 

Prov  aion.  ot  Oxford. 
Tl»  lull ncuirlou.  In  the  Balfla 

Hf  LrW.  r, 

ReprceiiLative.  from   boroucha 
and   citict   .iiniiiiniieil    for  the 
nri.1  time  to  I'ailianient;  BallU 
</  Eitfliitiii 
The  Conqueat  of  Walea. 
Meeting  at  Norbam  with  the  ScoU- 
EdwHi'da   elHJiii    to  decide  the 
ancceaalon  atrknunledged. 
FIrat  complete   Parllament~"the 
Model    Parliament    —of    the 
Three  EBtatea. 
ScoU  defeated    in    the    Battle  of 

DnntHir;  balliol  iletiironed. 
Wallace  »lctorloiu  in   the    Bnltle 
of  Milling   Uriiljr   or    Cambta. 
kflmtfth. 
Wallace  defeated  at  Falkirk. 
Stlillnft  t'aatle  tal<eii  by  the  Ena- 
lish :  conquest  of  Scotland  com. 
pleted. 
Wtdlace  captured  and  executed  at 

Londnn. 
Robert  llruce  crowned  at  Scone  ■ 

defeated  at  Methvtn. 
Battle  <>f  Baiiiiockbttm;  eatabllah- 

ment  of  ScottUh  Independence. 
The  Independence  of  Scotland 
tvco^nized  by  Kdward  Hi. 


A.D. 

1333.  (cola  defeated   at  Httlidot,  HiU; 

Balliol  reuutated. 
1338.  Bejlnnliij,  „(  ,he  Hundred  Veni,^ 

»iir  Willi  rralice. 
13M.  Baltl,,,,  f„„,  .  i„,|,|  „  ,,rf,.„,,j 

at  .\r«i«,  croet  and  uken  pri. 

•finer.  ' 

13411.  The  Klaik  Death:  the  statute  of 

Labourera. 
1366,    B<:ltle,!r  l„it„r,, 

13»1.  Hliinu  of  the  (.onimona  under  Wat 

1388.  Tk,  ItaUl  0/ oti.rkum. 

131)3.  The  SUtute  of  .'•raemunlra. 

V.-THE  HIU'SE  OF  LANCASTER 
(1391)1461) 

1402.  Scota  defeateil  at  llimil.lon  Hill. 
1408.  Con.piracy  of  the  I',  irle. ;  /;„«(, 

<lf    .«,■.„./„„„,      |l„fy     ,.„„ 

("Uolnpur' I  killed. 
1416.  Battle  of  A<tiiirt>tirt. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyea  «Iiiti.  d. 

1421.  Emrliah    defeated    at    /.Viro'i.'    by 

French,  aided  liy  a  l....ly  ,,i  scota. 
1429.  The    .1ie;,e  of   Oil.am    raiMil    by 

Jeanne  l»arc. 
1460.  Relielllon  headed  by  .Im  k  lade 
1463.  Final  loia  of  France,  c.dal,  alone 

lenialnlnir. 
1466.  Beginning  of  the  Wara   of  tha 

Roaea. 


VI.. 


-THE  HorsE  OF  YORK 
(1461-14851. 


1485. 


1474.  Prititlni  intt<iduced  In  Eufland  by 
Wilihim  Caxton. 
(Henry    of    Richmond    Invaded 
)      rnnliiiid. 
I  Itftftte  uf  Bontytrlh. 
I  End  of  the  War.  of  the  Roaea. 

VII.-THE  Tl'DOR  PERIOD 

(14a4-lti(13). 

1487.  Umliert  SImnel  proclaimed  king 

as  Edward  VI. 
1492.  Perkin  Warberk.  another  impostor. 

landed  in  Ireland. 
1602.  Manrarpt  Tudor  married  James  IV. 

of  .Scotland. 
1613.  Battle  0/ FMden. 
1620.  Henry  VIII.  met  King  Francis  on 
The  Field  ot  theCbith  of  Oold ' . 
1629.  Fall  of  Wolaey. 
1632.  Baglitninc  of  the  Reformallen 

In  England. 


'  'lll'l\<i|,,,i;rCAl, 


■iMii.i: 


A.b. 


•I:.'! 


lua. 

lUI. 

int. 

IU7 

*MII. 

lUl 
IMr, 

1.W3. 

1M7 
lUS. 


All  n,..„„„.,|„ „„„^ 

/■'it;'''""' "'  ""• """'« -' 

'''"1.1™,'^""-""'""'"^''"'^  VI. 
u-iy  Jmi«  ,i,.., ,,,,  „„j 

ine  M.rUii  |K-r«.iili..ii  I,.  „n 
'"'"""'•""■•■''iTlli.  Kr™j,. 

f""'"""""'"-"->*,«„„f,s,,,u 


A  r>. 


lIllDf 

Ibtfj 


*jil>r«(tiir;    g 


VIII-THR  STIARI  PKJHOU 

(ii«)3-i7Hi. 


1604 

I60S. 

laid, 
leii. 

162S. 

1837, 

1641). 
1644. 
igi.'i. 

1649 

1651) 
1(;5I. 

!».«. 

imi 
!«(■.. 

1066. 
1667. 
1672 
167:), 
1679. 
1680. 

16iU. 


The  (iu„p„«„|„  ,.|„,  m„.,„, 
E«fcu,l„„„,s,rH,„„R.|,|,l, 
■, """"'•""" 'I'^-^lLiP.  In,,*.,  I,„| 
'ofR%'Kr'"'"""""P""ion 

■'"';"";'.""'''""""'«'""''»jrtii>- 

TlieL„ii«I.„ll,„„„„       , 
"'"".  •/  .IM,.,„„  .„,„,     • 

f«.t./,./;";;;^,,,„;^|;;;"™«  Je. 

''"."'k",l'  "«•"•«'■  '■>'«'.<<. 

"'".'". '!;■;■  "''■""!'«'•■"'«»  q^ 

I'lit.h  N.val  \y„ 

The  Rettoration 

Tlle(Jr™tP,a„„e„,,.„„j 

lheOr,.tnre„,,.„„j„„ 

ITic  r«biil  Ministry 

T»,°A'."""""°""''"<t">" 
<  •«  Act  passed 

H«b.„  Oorpg.  Act  puKd. 
Insiimrtion  of  .Monmouth    B^lik 


|h.  Bank  o,  ,;„„.„,,  „,.^l 
Th.  P,,c,  „  B„»ij|, 

«''^V «'""""'"' >-"'■■< 

",:,!    '""   "'■•"'•I'   "".....Ion 

..c.v;.vii^'"-Xro; 

Bn'Hf  .,/  Haunt,,, 

* -3'fco"t7.:r'-"  '"•'•'« 

«""VuMJ  «,/,.„„„;, 
"""It  «i  M,il,,l,„iii„. 
Th.  Tr,«,  ot  Ulrichl. 

l-<      TIIK    ,„„.„;   „K„^j.„v,Eg 

(1714. i901) 

Th. /.■''"'"<"  *"■ 

;..',T"'"'*'  '■•'■"•'"-t  am 

,''"'■""''""""""  I"  E'llnl,„n,h 
u  ZT  "    -^^^       ""t     time     . 

-ill^tJS,?"  •"-.""*  i4 
■"«'JS;,;i""«^"'"-Kr™h 

"'l',,,:""    "'""l>    'M-'M     at 
'  .!""«  °'  *l«-la-Ch.p.||,. 

t!!^;''"""^  «"'*'»  I.)  Wolf, 

'"p'ssfd"""    *«    '•■'    *n,„lc. 
•*"""■"••"  "■"■■P™Jen,-.d„,„,ej. 


-not:!    iiim"i:n 


.\iy.\i   iiiiliMN 


IT"? 

17M 


r-H. 


17W. 
1<<IP| 

I8i:t. 

)81&. 
IB*'. 

1H33 


Lont    Cnrnw«llU    «iirn  mloni.l    »t 

y„rktniit». 
H|ii.nl.h  Afft  ilff.alet'  '•»   R-tthify 

tilt  (a*"-  N'.  riii.T.1/. 
hlUalii    ■.kiiMwleiltfr"!    tn-     li"lw 

|K-ii.lnit  »■  of  tliB  t  iiUeil  «Ul .. 
Th«  Fr»neh  HawoluHon, 

tMltll  lllf   llUtt-ll. 

Stv.il  vlit'>rlc»  i»ft  St.  V'hcriit  nikI 

TAc  linttlr  >•/ thf  Silt 

The  Act  for  tb«  Union  of  OrMt 

BHUin  And  Ireland  j>ai.Mil 
Ih-fi-nt  1.1    th*-    Kt.iMl.  ..t   ■I,''-'''"; 

,hiii,  mill  ..I  tlif  iMiiWi  Hi'"  I't 

Tl.f  Ku'iicli  i'liil  SituiiiBli  tlfrtaik- 

feMt.-l  •'«  TraJ'iti/'i' 
lifft'iit  of  ttiK  Krt»K-li  at  C<'ninna: 

H\t  Joliii  Mourv  killftl. 
Tht^-u.rmi./  -I  «.,./..>*;  *'"■  »:'"■; 

toryf  Sti  1.1  tunnrif.  Uitr  t.imniiii 
•i(  Mdscuw. 
The  Battlf  of  yitturin 
WellillKtoii  tlefeaUil  S^niU  ftl  Tmi- 

toiiio':  iilMlii:«tl»n  i>t  Ntpolr'.ri, 
Compute   dcfciit  ul    NK|K»lec.n   »t 

«-.if  *#■('>«. 
Tht  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 

luiNNeil. 
The  Reform  Bill  paMeil. 
An  Act  lor  the  Er^anclpatlon.of 
Slave*  i>H>*-"-ii 


..i7.   Ilnriiivcr  wpHr«t«l  Inmi  EnuUntl 

M  .1 .l....LD*rtAAlAf 


liniKiicr  BT|™i"*»M  11"...  ""P. 

llic  hill  ("1  llif  uruiliiul  Repeal  of 

the  Corn-law*  i  H-»f'l 
tUv    li.ill.i'  <if   Alii'ii.    Il'it'flf", 

/,,*.,..-.<-■ 
J'Af  i-'ii"  i;t  Si'ttUKtoiHif, 

■If.'-  /.../.<!"   .Vuu.'u    111.-  K-nylMTv 

,.(    />.//.!,   tiir   imi-    'I'l.ltl   r.lHH 

,     ,-.  III.-  nlu(..i  /.".■* ■■ 

il,.-t..U.>li   Kiili'me  li'   l.ul■^■ll•l'1r^ 

,.„„„, I    \.\    iiif  rhii    v^»r   in 

The  lri»h  Land  Act  tiiitl  tlif  fle- 

mentar>  Education  Act  pa^w  .1 

The  Conir«»e  of  Berlin  t..  Mtll« 

tilt'  Bii*M.Tiiiki-i. aim.-iiU). 

AruM  .iff' "t»-'l  ">  T'ti-lKthtr. 
■\\w  <lcH»li  '-f  n«i;ir»t  iltird.m  at 

Kll..lI"lMtt. 

m.I,at    nf    llH-  Ulii.Ut.H..-   ^.l-my 
(ill  Home  Rule  lit  Irtlitiul. 

County  Council*  Act  jmiti.*!*! 

Parleh  Council*  Act  ptwH-il 

tt„tllf"l  tuii'hnnuiii     Re  cnmiHeHt 
or  llii-  Htiiitluii 

Boer*  declared  war.  I,a.l>-nitth, 
KlniW'Tlfy.  Hii.l  MnfikiiiK  Iw 
■It-Kt'd. 
I  TMWTurflifv.'l;  Hl.K.mf..ii!«'lii  nil- 
I'letoria  lui.ttircil;  Tranivaal 
1  Orange  Free  State  pro- 
claimed Briti*h  territory. 
1  J.iiiiiHiy  S-i.  Death  of  Queen  Vic- 
tona.    An-e»li.iu>lt:nw»i.l\ll 


CHRONOUMJICAL  TABLE 


"U.    Jiilliu  im-lc.l.  Im^M  !<...tl,,ii,l, 
«<■     Mlj.    R-,ri„j,.   ,l,.f,„i,.,|    til,   r.l, 

Joilllirii  u  .|/,„„  «,-„,„,„„ 
K».    Tlw    K.>nmiiii    Inillt   >    .1,11 ,   „„, 

«n(j»ii  «.  ciMhmii,   l>)k,.     i„. 

t««'ii  IliF  K„ril,  „„|  ,||,  ,  ij.ij' 

«K      /'V     I'l'l"  -  (■■riiieily    i,|e 
I'litury:  F     J'""""",    tncl    llii'    H...  . 
-       •       ™;"l»f«r.U     fn,„,     lr,.|,„„| 

«uiith  ItrlUiii. 


'■-■'"■  ".■     <■..'    Ii,va.,i.,.,   „f    ,    ,    ■,,,„,. 
",""■    "1 lint  ilr,li,;,,|  ;,| 


ll.,.ll, 


Ct'i 

Cuntury 

m.    Union  of  ih,  Plel.  .nd  8cotl 
uii'ler  keiincth  MucAlplne 

n,'im'u^\':;„;L'.""  ■''''""'"'  ■■■' 

*"  *^''",h  iT""'''  '^"''•"  '"  K.-ii 

1056    "5l™lm_^]j«nniore  bnaiiit  KUi,„| 

1068.  M>liv,l,n    rmuriore    ninrrig.1    M,,,. 
mrrt.  .l>t.T  ul  Kdmr  ll,e  AlliH. 

1072    WJIllai,,     1.    i.,.mp,l|„l     Ma|,.„|„, 
<  aiiii.orc  lo  Ju  liiiii  hoiiiaiie 

latll.la.   .lai,Kl,t,r   „f    Ma|„,|,„ 

ill  ;„  j      ,"1'.""'"  '"■""«'•  «na 
>'Hi<jn  r.<jal  jliiea. 

I13S.   Da>i,l  I   ilrfo.ted  >t  Ihe  BaH(,  „/ 

1167.   lllllc..|„,  IV.  ilirt  h,.i„«Kr  t.,  Ilrriry 
II.  I"r  tlie  tarlduiii  of  lluntiiie- 

II7i.  William   the  Ll„n  ....tiirrf   „„r   I 

^Villain  did   huiiiatfc   for  Scot- 

im.  Richard    1.   relea.ed    William  tli, 
lion  (rum  hia  feudal  uUl(stiuD.     | 


•   111  '■!    Ill, 

Mm. I  ..t  Norway 
Nurham    wjtli    14. 


LVl.   Me.  , log 

M   J"liiiHalllolcii,«i,r,lais,.,„ 

5«     »■'*./ »l,.,/„„;||„|||„|.,,„„„„,.j 

OT    /ii/H,  „y  .V(o(i„£,  llr,.l,i, 
!W.  Wallace  drf.at..,!  at  t'Mirk 
in    llffeat  of  KiiBlUh  at  K,„lln 

"^  "!:it.;i:;:i-s!;;;x!r' - 

"'•*:i^™!;5""^""'' " ■'■•'■•' 

«.  Bruce  lilllcl  I'omyn  at  nio.,rrl™ 
•■r..wiied  .t  Scoiie.  dctrated  >i 
jiftnKi  (I, 

17.  Briice  .le(,.«t«I  ,he  l:n^.l.,l,  „, 
Liiiifhin  Itilt. 

'     '"fclt."'  '•'"'"'«"*  '»l"il  I.'    tlir 

3.  RoxLiiruli  and  rdl.il.urnh  ■  a-n.-i 
lak.  II  l,y  the  .^,  „„ 

t    Thf  hiMlt  «J  ISa,M,.Mi,rn. 

""■  '''''''    ;;'"iiIileto     lli.l,.i,eii,l,.„,.,.     „| 

,     „    ';' tc,.osii„e.l  I,)  l.i,..|;u.,l 

I.   Uefeut  ..f  the  <cot«  «  Srt.li  .  I ;  „,, 

capture  of  Uavjd  II 
I    Tlir  BiltU  Lj    IK,,!,,,,,,  ,r  r»,.,.e 

I.  ci.^i^a,,,,,  „..  „,.  .,„,j  ,,„,,,  ,„ 
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1402.  The  Scott  defeated  at  HomOdon 
HUl. 

1411.  The  Battle  o/  Harlaw  established 

the  (mperturlty  of  the  Lowlands 

over  tlie  Highlands 
1413.  The    I'niverslty   of  St    Andrew's 

founded. 
1-121.  The  Battle  of  Beaugi. 
1440.  The  Black  Uoimlas's  Dinner. 
1448.  Defeat  of  Engliali  at  the  BattU  of 

Sark. 
1482.  Cochnin  hanged  at  Lauder  Bridge 

by  Aa-liibald  BeU-the-Cat 
1488.  Battle  <if  Sauehieburn. 
1502.  Jamea  IV.  roarried  Margaret  Tudor. 
151S.  The  Battle  of  Flodden. 
1B20.  "  Cleanse  the  Causeway." 
1&42.  The  Scota  defeated  at  Solway  Moti. 
1B44.  English  defeated  at  i4(icn(m. 
1647.  The  Scota  dt;feated  at  the  Battle  of 

Pinkie. 
1657.  The   first   Covenant    or  "band". 
signed  at  Edinburgh. 

1667.  The  Murder  of  Darnley. 

1668.  Mary  Queen  of  Scota  defeated  at 

Laiiijside. 
1582.  University  of  Edinburgh  founded; 

Raid  of  Kuthven. 
1687.  Mary  Queen  of  Scota  executed  at 

Fotheringay  Castle. 
1600.  The  Oowrie  Conspiracy. 
1803.  The  Union   of   the  Crowns  of 

England  and  Scotland. 


AFTEE  THE  UNION  OF  lOM. 
A.n. 

1637.  llie  Riot  In  St.  OllesB  Church. 
1646.  The  MartjulBof  M'intro«edefeat«d 
by  David  Leulie  at  t'hUiphuuijh. 
1648   The  Scota  defeated  by  t^i-oniwell  at 
Preuton. 

1660.  Defeat  and  Eiecutlonof  Montrow; 

Scots,  under  Ledtie,  deffnteil  at 
Dunbar. 

1661.  Charles  11.  crowned  at  Scone. 
1601.  The  Man(uis  of  Aiyyle  belieailed. 
1666.  The  Scottish  Covennnters  defeated 

at  HullioH  (Jreen  uii  the  Pentland 
Hills. 

1679.  Archbishop  Sharp  tnurderal  tn 
Magus  MiNir;  Uraham  of  CInver- 
house  defeated  Ity  the  Covenan- 
ters at  DruincliHj;  Covenanters 
routed  at  Bothwell  Bridye. 

1684-1688.  "The  killing  time." 

1685.  TheRisingandExecutionof Argyle. 

1689.  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Conven- 
tion; tlefeat  of  William's  troops 
at  Killieeiniikie. 

1692.  The  Massacre  of  filencoe. 

1699.  Failure  of  the  Darien  Scheme. 

1707.  The  Act  for  the  Union  passed. 

1715.  First  Jacoliite  Rebellion:  "The 
'Fifteen". 

1745.  Sf  ■-.ri-'  Jacobite  Rebellion:  "The 

'M.i''y-llve". 

1746.  Thi.  battle  of  Cultoden. 

1832.  Tlie  Reform  A''t  khvi'  StoH^tnd 
fifty-three  reprebent-itlves. 

1872.  The  Education  (Sctitland)  A.t 
nassed  for  the  formation  of 
School  Boards. 
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II  at 


ed. 
'ated 

:laiu) 


nver- 

:nan- 
ntere 


iryle- 
iven- 

roops 


»e<l. 
'The 


A.t 
n   of 


THIRTY  MEMORABLE  DATES  IN  BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


B.C. 

65. 
A.L. 


''Rtar'i  Flr«  InvuronorBrltain. 

Beginning  of  the  Roman  Con. 
quest  of  Britain. 

Beginning  of  tite  Engli.h  Con- 
quest of  Britain. 


Augustine     to 


T8-. 
871. 


1215, 
1265. 


13K. 
1485. 


1&13. 


(Mission    of    St. 

Britain 
rirst  Invasion  of  the  Northmen 
The    accession    of    Alfred    the 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng. 
land.  ■ 

Th«  Great  Charter  signed. 
Simon    de    Montfort's    Parlla- 

'  ^'EdwartT"'    "'    *""    '" 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

^'M.  ^1',"'  "'  Bosworth :  End  of 

the  War.  of  the  Roses. 
The  Battle  of  Flodden. 
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